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pa HERE is a feeling in 
CB) ‘a9]/ the industry that we are 
Ned Aeaeq viewing only the ad- 
ea vance guard of pro- 
wey 1 found changes in meth- 
[Sex ey ods of the baking busi- 
ness. Unheard-of economies in pro- 
duction, revolutionary methods of dis- 
tribution, and financing of a new or- 
der, may be waiting just around the 
corner. 

A strong, capable, well-organized 
national association constitutes the 
greatest protection for the baker and 
gives him the fund of knowledge nec- 
essiry to maintain his position in the forefront of the 
new competition. 

Pure science, industrial research, business statistics, 
public education, practical training, are all put to work 
by the association as business insurance for the mem- 
ber. The greater the number of representative mem- 
bers participating in the association, the greater will 
be ihe chances for every member’s success. 

the general business conditions within the industry 
are usually reflected quickly in the individual member- 
ship of bakers in their national association. That has 
been true this year, where the confidence and business- 
like methods of an increasing number of members have 
been reflected in the promptness with which they have 
paid their dues and answered all correspondence. 
Sharply contrasted with this group are the few mem- 
bers who have been unprepared and therefore unable 
to maintain a profitable balance in the face of cut 
price competition, and who neither recognized nor paid 
their obligations to the association. 

The American Bakers Association is proud of the 
fact that it has steadily grown in membership and in 
the support of its work. 

The membership committee has been working on a 
progressive program which will require two or three 
years for completion. It is its aim to strengthen and 
perfect the local, state and district associations, and 
affiliate them as part of a strong national association 
which will have the ability to serve the whole industry 
in all departments of baking. A greatly increased 
membership should result in a reduction of annual 
dues per oven. 

L. A. Rumsey, Secretary, 
For the Board of Governors. 
* * 


The Association’s Finances 


HE national association, like every well-run busi- 

ness organization, requires close financial super- 
vision and careful budget control. At last year’s con- 
vention meeting of the board of governors at Buffalo 
the expenses for ail association and institute activities 
were budgeted on the basis of expected income from 
an association membership of 600 paying dues on 2,900 
ovens, and from additional sources such as school tui- 
tion, laboratory fees antl fellowships. 

The reorganization of the institute at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the board of governors made it possible 
for the institute to conduct its affairs apart from the 
association, though still receiving a large part of its 
income from the association, and to increase its income 
through individual, corporation, sustaining and foun- 
dation memberships. These types of memberships are 
more fully explained in the report of the institute. 

At the close of the year the records of the associa- 
tion and institute were separated, and since then the 
association has contributed 70 per cent of the dues re- 
ceived to the support of the institute. The association 
has kept its regular expenses, including the trade pro- 
motion department, Within the remaining 30 per cent. 

The committee reports that by the close supervision 
of finance the actual expenditures of both the associa- 
tion and the institute were within the budget. This has 
been possible through the hearty co-operation of all 
committees and departments. 

M. Lee Marsuaut, Treasurer. 
7 * 


Trade and Industrial Relations 


NE of the more important standing committees 

of the association is that designated as the indus- 
trial relations committee the duties of which are large- 
ly those of arbitration. 

_ The board of governors designates the members of 
this committee with a view to their eligibility to hear 
appeals in the settlement of disputes which arise in 
any market or misunderstandings which develop 
through the application of the code of ethics of the 
—_———— 
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The Year in ‘Baking 


Highlights of Achievement from the Annual Report of the 
cAmerican Bakers -Association, the Institute of Bak- 
ing and the American Bakers Cfoundation 


association. The committee is charged with handling 
of cases always as a neutral arbiter, never in the réle 
of a legislator or judge. 

In spite of the unusual conditions existing in the 
industry because of a new order of competition dur- 
ing the past year, the committee reports that almost 
no appeals were made for assistance. At first the 
attitude of the majority was one of amazement, soon 
followed by a feeling of intense resentment at the 
disturbance of a stabilized market. Out of this stage 
there has come the realization that only a better 
knowledge of production and distribution costs and 
more efficient methods of operation could possibly cope 
with the situation and maintain for any baker a safe 
margin of profit. Thus there has grown up an eager 
attendance at conferences and conventions where in- 
formation is exchanged, where the successful experi- 
ence of others is passed on or advice secured. These 
open conferences, with their freedom from selfishness, 
and with the good fellowship engendered, have largely 
replaced the need for a committee to serve as referee. 

The continuance of the conference plan and the 
increase in the number of conventions soon may re- 
place entirely the need for a committee of arbitration. 
This committee, however, still stands ready and willing 
to serve any. member in its fullest capacity. 

L. J. Scumirncer, Chairman. 
- + 


Successful Trade Conferences 


THE trade promotion committee was so encouraged 

by the success of the first trade promotion confer- 
ence held early in 1925, and the interest shown by the 
bakers in the discussion of bakery sales and advertis- 
ing was so evident, that they were glad to extend the 
value of group discussion to other phases of the baking 
industry. The American Society of Bakery Engineers 
had demonstrated the importance of its conferences on 
production problems, but these were limited largely to 
bread. 

Plans were accordingly made to call a general con- 
ference for the discussion of problems of importance 
to the bakers of cake, and another for pie bakers. 

A correlation committee, appointed by President 
Schumaker and composed of representatives from each 
of the baking divisions affected, arranged for a series 
of three conferences, one for cake bakers, one for pie 
bakers, and the.second annual conferenée on trade pro- 
motion, all to be held the same week to facilitate a 
maximum attendance at all meetings. 


Cake Conference 

Previous to the twenty-eighth annual convention at 
Buffalo last year, a call had been sent out for all bak- 
ers interested. in cake to meet, discuss their problems, 
study samples which were displayed there, and plan 
for the formation of a cake bakers’ section with annual 
conferences. The large attendance and enthusiasm 
displayed there assured a successful meeting later in 
the year. Consequently, on Feb. 22, 1926, 100 cake 
bakers and allied tradesmen gathered at the American 
Institute of Baking for a two-day program packed full 
of vitally important discussion and characterized by 
a free exchange of information. 

The cake bakers’ section of the American Bakers 
Association was formally organized, officers were elect- 
ed, and plans were made for a short conference meet- 
ing at Atlantic City as part of the twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention program. 

A complete verbatim report of the February con- 
ference, bound and indexed, has been printed and dis- 
tributed gratis to all those who took part in the meet- 
ings and to all members of the association who manu- 
facture cake. 


Pie Conference 


Outside of the annual convention for the members 
of the National Association of Wholesale Pie Bakers, 
no meetings had been held for the benefit of those 


bakers who specialize in pies or who 
bake pies as a part of their general 
production of baked goods. The trade 
promotion department _ therefore 
called a conference on Feb. 22, 1926, 
for the purpose of studying the needs 
of the pie baking industry and from 
the information gained to recommend 
trade promotion activity and institute 
research in that field of our industry. 
While the attendance was small, the 
discussion during those two days was 
spirited and served to emphasize the 
need for more intensive work by the 
association and institute on behalf of 
pie bakers. The stenographic record of this first con- 
ference was mimeographed and sent to all pie bakers. 

A questionnaire on pie baking was sent out imme- 
diately after the conference, and a summary of the 
information received is to be reported at Atlantic City. 

The trade promotion department of the association 
and the departments of nutritional education and nu- 
tritional research in the institute have actively pro- 
moted public interest in pie, with a volume of publicity 
and correlated advertising which has not been equaled 
in any other division of the baking industry within the 
same period of time. 


Trade Promotion Conference 

Two afternoon programs on trade promotion were 
given for the section as a part of the Buffalo conven- 
tion, to consider new developments in the field of sales. 

Two most important movements were proposed at 
those meetings, and both received the indorsement of 
the section. ‘The first was the program for the train- 
ing of bakery employees, presented by H. N. Tolles, 
of the Sheldon School, Chicago. The second was the 
co-operation of bakers with physicians, nurses and all 
public health agencies in public welfare work, in a 
program of sales promotion so ably presented by Miss 
Carol Keller, director of lay education, Illinois Medical 
Society. 

The second annual conference on trade promotion, 
held at the American Institute of Baking, Feb. 24-25, 
1926, was concerned chiefly with a study of the grocer 
and his store as the controlling link in the wholesale 
distribution and sale of baked goods. Four members 
of the board of governors of the National Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association, themselves prominent grocers, par- 
ticipated in the conference, and by their frank discus- 
sion of the baker-grocer relationship contributed large- 
ly to the importance of the information obtained. 


House to House Bakers’ Conference 

A small group of bakers engaged in the retail dis- 
tribution of baked goods met at the institute on Feb. 
8-9 to exchange information and experiences in the 
management of this newer field of baking. In their 
estimation the results were beyond their expectations, 
and worth much more to them than the expenditure 
of time and money. This group plans to hold other 
similar conferences. . 


Exhibits and Displays 

The handling of exhibits and displays and the dis- 
tribution of plans and ideas for bakers’ use of such 
exhibits and displays, has been a function of this de- 
partment. With the organization in the institute of 
its new department of nutritional education, under the 
direction of Miss Rich, we were relieved of much of 
this work, since the majority of exhibits were pre- 
pared for use in commection with nutritional education. 

The display of the American Bakers Association 
and the American Institute of Baking as a part of the 
great exhibition at Buffalo last year was a combination 
of interest in trade promotion, nutritional education, 
advertising, and a display of the interesting features 
of the American Institute School of Baking. 

In October, 1925, this department prepared a new 
type of display for the institute, as a part of the 
first National Health Food Show held in Indianapolis 
in October. This show was under the supervision of 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins University, 
and our exhibit was designed to show the important 
place of bakery products in the list of those standard 
foods which are essential to health. This booth was 
visited by some thousands of people, among whom 
were hundreds of home economics teachers, dietitians, 
state and county extension workers, and professional 
people interested in public health. The ideas for edu- 
cational display by photographs and posters were later 
worked out by the nutritional education department 
in the form of lithographed art posters for bakers who 
wanted to use them in their own sales promotion work. 
It is interesting to note that this plan of bringing 
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together all of the essential foods for advertising and 
educational purposes, and excluding harmful or ques- 
tionable food substitutes and propaganda, had its 
—_ in the conference of food executives who were 
called together by the trade promotion department on 
Feb. 9, 1925. 


Interindustrial Co-operation 

On Armistice Day, Oct. 11, 1925, 14 executives of 
industrial and national association organizations met 
in conference to discuss further the basic policy of 
rational public appeal and nutritional education by 
food groups, which subject had been introduced at 
a siniller conference the previous year. Such meetings 
have done much to develop a better understanding 
and create a greater measure of co-operation’ between 
the baking industry and those responsible for the af- 
fairs of other essential food industries. 

The enlargement of public interest in bakery prod- 
ucts by national advertising has been noteworthy dur- 
ing the past year, with two great companies devoting 
nearly a million dollars each to pages in the Saturday 
Evening Post and other national magazines for the 
purpose of improving the business of the baker. 

Other food groups likewise have spent several mil- 
lion dollars in combined advertising which carried some 
appeal for products from the bakers’ ovens. These 
industries, closely allied through commerce with the 
baker, are finding that such co-operation pays divi- 
dends on their advertising appropriation. 


Bakery Advertising Survey 

At the suggestion of the board of governors, the 
trade promotion department undertook a survey of 
the whole baking industry to determine how much is 
being spent for advertising by that industry, and how 
that expenditure is divided between the different me- 
diums used. While that survey is not yet complete, 
the large number of replies received and their com- 
pleteness promises a report which should greatly stim- 
ulate a wider and more efficient use of bakery ad- 
vertising. 

Industrial Education 

After investigating the special service which the 
Sheldon School had prepared for the Laundry Owners’ 
National Association, H. N. Tolles, president of the 
Sheldon School, was invited to attend the trade pro- 
motion conference and to appear at the daily sessions 
of the Buffalo convention. The Sheldon School was 
asked to co-operate with the trade promotion depart- 
ment in a survey to determine the possibility of better 
training methods for salesmen, drivers and other em- 
ployees of the bakery. 

A year spent in studying the problem by contact 
with bakery owners and employees during automobile 
trips from one coast to the other by Mr. Tolles has 
convinced the department that a training course sim- 
ilar to the one so highly recommended to its members 
by the Laundry Owners’ National Association, but de- 
signed particularly for bakery employees, would meet 
the needs of our ner et in that respect. 

Mr. Tolles accordingly appeared before the trade 
promotion committee in November, 1925, with the out- 
line of a plan. It proposed the establishing of a 
chapter of the “Business Builders Club” in each bak- 
ery plant, with a special course of instruction pre- 
pared in printed form for study, and an organization 
service with a. model constitution supplied by the 
Sheldon School. Forty-eight lessons contained in eight 
pocket size volumes comprise the fundamental princi- 
ples for study. On these are based the individual and 
group discussions of practical applications to be made 
to the baking industry. Leaders in the industry have 
contributed articles on special topics as an “after- 
word” to each of the eight volumes. 

The cost, in those plants where the course has been 
installed, has been divided equally between the em- 
ployee and employer. 

Upward of 100 chapters have already been formed, 
under the personal direction of Mr. Tolles, in bakery 
plants where the plan would operate best. These 
chapters vary in the number of their membership from 
six to 75, depending upon the size of the plant, 

Your trade promotion committee reports that while 
it has carefully considered and approved the measures, 
the greater portion of the work ,has been carried on 
under the personal supervision of Dr. Rumsey, first 
as a director of the department, and later as secretary 
of the association. 

L. E. Rocers, Chairman, 
Trade Promotion Committee. 
* ” 


The American Institute’s Outlook 


HE American Institute of Baking is now prepared 

for work in a wider field than that heretofore re- 
garded as falling within the province of the baking 
industry. As the constitution so clearly sets forth, its 
purpose is to promote the cause of education for the 
advancement of the baking industry and the welfare 
of mankind, 

This institute, in the few years since its inception, 
has earned a place among institutions of research and 
education. It is recognized as the scientific station and 
educational center of a most important industry. It 
exerts a potential influence in directing intelligent nu- 
tritional thought, and yet it has hardly touched the 
fields lying untilled before it. 

Today the American Institute of Baking is more 
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than an organization of the baking industry. It is 
the educational center of every industry which has to 


do with the problem of preparing wheat for human 
consumption. It is the scientific station, not only for 
the miller and the baker, but for the allied industries 
the products of which go into consumption through use 
in the bakery or side by side with the finished prod- 
ucts made from wheat. It is, in addition, the center 
from which, through organized and intelligent effort, 
the consumer is given a better conception of the value 
of bread in nutrition and the importance of the indus- 
tries which are concerned with its production. 

The conversion of cereals into man’s most essential 
food is still an art instead of applied science. The 
public is generally uninformed as to the importance of 
cereals in nutrition. 

The American Institute of Baking will not have 
adequately served the purpose for which it was found- 
ed until the baking industry shall express in a higher 
degree the science and art of nutrition through the 
transmutation of its raw materials into stronger and 
finer humankind. 

Obviously, therefore, the work of the institute in 
promoting the cause of education in nutrition and in 
the science and art of baking should receive the sup- 
port, not only of the baker, but of every agency which 
ives by his service and which has a need for trained 
men, technical assistance and a finer public apprecia- 
tion. To this end the institute will receive from this 
wide field contributions and gifts, devises and bequests 
for the maintenance of its schools and departments, 
for theoretical and manual instruction, for the support 
of its laboratories, for scientific research and technical 
service, for its departments of nutrition and nutri- 
tional education, and for the publication of journals, 
bulletins and instructional material. 

Membership in the institute, at first limited to 
members of the American Bakers Association, is stead- 
ily increasing. Millers of flour, yeast manufacturers, 
builders of machinery, manufacturers of milk, sugars 
and shortenings, and distributors of baking materials 
of every description have already made application for 
institute membership. The support which the institute 
will receive from every field of allied effort in the 
baking industry will increase as its value is more gen- 
erally recognized and the importance of its service to 
industry and to mankind is crystallized into a definite 
faith in its objectives and the purpose by which 
through education and research they will be fulfilled. 

H. E. Barwarp, President, 
For the Board of Directors. 


* * 


The Institute’s Finances 


INCE the new organization was perfected, the de- 

partments of the school and research and service 
and nutritional laboratories all have continued to de- 
velop. The income from the laboratories is steadily 
increasing. Special investigations also have increased 
the earnings of the laboratories. The income from 
school tuition has reached a maximum, and the earn- 
ings of the school cannot be expected to increase so 
long as the tuition fees remain on the present low 
level. 

Under the new plan of organization the income of 
the institute will be increased through memberships 
held by individuals, firms and corporations not mem- 
bers of the American Bakers Association. This in- 
come has been small up to the present, but the cam- 
paign for memberships is now well organized and it 
is to be hoped that in the future the revenues from 
individual contributing and sustaining memberships 
materially will increase the total income of the in- 
stitute. Respectfully submitted, 

M. Lee MarsHatuz, Treasurer. 
* * 


The Work of the Laboratories 


HE scientific and ‘technical investigations which 

have been conducted during.the last year (Aug. 1, 
1925, to July 31, 1926) in the institute laboratories 
have comprised, as in previous years, a broad field 
of contact with baking problems, from ingredients to 
finished products, many of these having been brought 
ta to our attention by members and others inter- 
ested. 

When the scientific program of the institute was 
—— in 1919, the field was surveyed and problems 
selected for study. At that time no comprehensive 
survey of the ingredients, process and product prob- 
lems of baking under modern conditions was available. 
General yy as to what might be undertaken 
were not difficult to find, but concrete and definite 
problems that might be attacked by scientific methods 
of study were not defined, even by members of the 
industry. ss 

As the result of seven years of work by the insti- 
tute, the extent of the field that may be covered is now 
definitely appreciated and the results of selected in- 
vestigations and studies have been made available to 
members and the interested public in special bulletins, 
Baking Technology, journals, correspondence and oth- 
er channels of communication. Valuable special in- 
formation has accumulated, and our resources for serv- 
ing the members have increased as the work of the 
laboratories has progressed. 

Most of the reported work has been concerned di- 
rectly with bread making problems, and little attention 
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has been given to sweet goods, although this field has 
not been overlooked, as several investigations on pie 
and cake, from the standpoint of composition and 
nutritional value, have been published in Baking Tech- 
nology and elsewhere. 

A problem survey of the cake and pie industries 
has been prepared, and subjects for investigation wil] 
be selected and undertaken during the coming year 
which will extend the laboratory work and the field 
of our usefulness to the industry. 

The laboratory equipment is in good condition, and 
the gift of new apparatus, as mentioned last year, has 
been of the highest value in facilitating the work. 

The bacteriological laboratory has been conducted 
by members of the analytical laboratory staff, follow- 
ing reorganization after the services of a full-time 
bacteriologist in charge were discontinued in 1925. 

The laboratories have been obliged to operate with 
a minimum of personnel, and changes in the perma- 
nent staff have been few. L. P. Gerber, the holder of 
a research fellowship on cerelose, after completion of 
his work, resigned to enter commercial baking, and 
C. Hillweg, an assistant in the analytical laboratory, 
also gave up his position for more lucrative commer- 
cial work. M. A. Reeser, a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, joined the staff in September. 

C. B. Morison, Assistant Director. 


The Department of Nutrition 


[IX accordance with the policy of the institute to study 

the nutritional value of the various types of bread 
made in this country, a simple feeding test was con- 
ducted on whole wheat bread made with and without 
milk, in direct comparison with the same sort of bread 
made with patent flour. This work will shortly be 
published. 

The consumption of bread per capita in this coun- 
try is far below that of other countries. Bread is 
a very economical source of both proteins and car)o- 
hydrates, and contains these in an easily digestible 
form. Feeding tests conducted by this department 
have shown that bread made with all milk is a well- 
balanced food, and that young animals will make s:t- 
isfactory gains when given it as their sole food. 

A series of experiments have been under way (or 
some time to determine the nutritional value of vari- 
ous kinds of bread when introduced into an otherwise 
adequate diet. Two phases of these experiments heve 
been completed. One in which the government stand- 
ard milk bread F.I.D. 188 was used, was reported in 
Baking Technology of February, 1926. The results 
show that excellent growth was obtained when 50 per 
cent of the diet, in terms of calories, was bread, and 
that good growth resulted when the amount was as 
high as 75 per cent. Another phase, having to do with 
whole wheat bread made with water, has been com- 
pleted for the September Baking Technology. ‘The 
results of this work indicate that there is little ap- 
preciable difference between the whole wheat bread 
and white bread in so far as the amount which can 
be introduced into the diet is concerned. 

The increased use of dried skim milk in bread mak- 
ing in this country has made it desirable to know the 
effects of this milk on the nutritional value of bread, 
so the third phase has to do with bread made with 
dry skim milk. This will be completed and published 
within the year. 


Sandwiches 

An investigation having to do with sandwiches has 
been in progress for some time. Special emphasis has 
been laid on the ham sandwich, since it is without 
doubt one of the most popular kinds. Feeding tests 
showed that no proportion of ham with bread, either 
with or without butter or lettuce, produced a sand- 
wich which would support normal growth in young 
rats, The addition of a glass of milk to the simple 
sandwich made of ham and bread, however, completed 
the balance, and young rats fed on this combination 
grew in a normal manner. We may, therefore, con- 
clude that the ordinary ham sandwich with its usual 
accompaniment of a glass of milk is a complete food 
as far as: the growth of young animals is concerned. 
This work was reported in Baking Technology for 
July, 1926. Feeding tests will be conducted on oiher 
types of sandwiches. 


Baking Powder Biscuits vs. Baker's Bread 

Home made bread, especiall¥ biscuit, is the most 
important rival of baker’s bread. For some time we 
have been conducting feeding tests comparing the nu- 
tritional value of baking powder biscuit with baker's 
bread. Two types of biscuit are being studied, one 
made with tartrate powder and the other with an alum 
powder. The same amount of milk was used in both 
biscuit and bread. The rats fed on baker’s bread 
made greater gains than those fed on the biscuit. It 
is expected that this work will be completed and the 
results published during the year. 


Bread Pudding 
Bread pudding has long been a favorite dessert 
and an article of food in which the economical house- 
wife can use stale bread that otherwise might be wast- 
ed. As stated in the last annual report, the feeding 
test conducted with bread pudding showed that it is # 
complete food as far as growth of young animals is 
(Continued on page 1182.) 
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BUILDING A TOWER OF TROUBLE 


OTH millers and their customers are inviting fu- 
B ture trouble through trading in products for quick 
shipment when both buyers and sellers have large 
contracts on their books for deferred delivery. In the 
last few weeks, millers, unable to secure shipping direc- 
tions on old bookings sufficient to enable full-time pro- 
duction, have made sharp reductions in their conver- 
sions to attract new orders for prompt forwarding. 
Buyers, always easily persuaded to postpone the day 
of taking out and paying for higher priced supplies, 
readily yield to the salesman’s solicitation to cover 
preset needs with prompt shipment purchases. 

In all such situations a day of reckoning is inev- 


itable. Undoubtedly the great flour buying wave just 
after winter wheat harvest resulted in many bakers 
and cd stributors covering their needs for many months 
ahead. Obviously, such part of these contracts as may 
be displaced by new purchases necessarily will be de- 
faulted in point of delivery time. The flour will not 
be tal -n out, a question of carrying charge will arise, 
millers will be besought for additional time, and the 
flour, when finally delivered, may prove relatively more 
expensive than it now is. 


Buyers are no more at fault than are millers in 
creation of this situation. Every seller knows when 
a booking is a prompt shipment stop-gap, made in 


preference to ordering out flour already purchased 
from « competitor. He also knows that, while he is 
thus building a tower of trouble for a competitor, 
competitors are doing the same thing for him. He 
is aware that the whole thing is wrong, but he yields 
to the urge to get prompt shipment business at a 
sacrifice price rather than cut operation to meet the 
supply of shipping directions. 

Rarely does a buyer gain anything by trying to 
correct one bad guess by making another. No flour 


on any baker’s books shows him any considerable loss 
at this time, nor is he likely to improve the situa- 
tion much by setting aside his fair commitments in 
favor of current “bargains.” Disregarding the fact 
that such purchases are unjust to the miller carrying 
his long-time contracts, he is not likely to win anything 


in the end. This is particularly true of bakers, who 
have a “hedge” in a fixed selling price for bread; yet 
bakers are, on the whole, more disposed to try to out- 
guess the market than are distributors, who are com- 


pelled to meet changing prices on their resales. 





WHAT MILLIONS OF CARS MEAN 

OR sixteen successive weeks, save for trifling 

shortages the first week of June and the second 
week of July, American railways have loaded in ex- 
cess of a million cars of freight per week. In one of 
these weeks, that of September 4, loadings reached the 
enormous total of 1,151,346 cars, exceeding by nearly 
fifteen thousand the previous week’s record and by 
twenty-seven thousand last year’s high mark. Total 
loadings for the year are nearly thirty-six million cars, 


more than one million greater than in the same period 
of 1925, 
This record, better than any other, indicates the 


basis for the present unprecedented business pros- 
perity of the country, since it reflects actual volume 


of both production and consumption more accurately 
than (he most carefully compiled trade statistics based 
on money ‘value of commodities. Compared with it, 


data howing an unfavorable international trade bal- 
ance, «ven recent figures showing an excess of food 
impor‘s over exports, fail as indicia. The basis of 
America’s prosperity is her own capacity to consume 
and her own ability to produce to supply her needs. 
Cars can be loaded only with produced commodities, 
and transportation exists only as consumption requires 
its service, 

A related important feature of the record of un- 
Prececented car loadings is that this enormous volume 
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of business has been handled without congestion or 
delay, and with that simplicity of good order which 
results from perfect organization. American railroads, 
by virtue of being let alone, have dug themselves out 
of the morass of government control and, with per- 
mitted earnings commensurate with their fair needs, 
have so rebuilt their plant and reorganized their per- 
sonnel that they are now supplying transportation as 
an aid to commerce rather than, as in the control 
period, as a drag upon its efforts in post-war resusci- 
tation. 

Furthermore, permitted earnings and resulting im- 
provement in the standing of railway shares hold the 
promise that new capital requirements can in future 
be met by stock issues rather than, as heretofore, by 
increase in mortgage obligations. The assured increase 
in transportation demands, including highway trans- 
port which must ultimately be undertaken by or ac- 
corded with railway services, will make future capital 
needs great; and these capital needs necessarily must 
be secured in competition with higher paying indus- 
trial investments. This can be accomplished only as 
railways are left, within the bounds of reason, to op- 
erate and develop their own properties. 

The next step should be repeal of the theoretical 
and inoperative recapture clause, which is no more 
applicable to a semicontrolled public service than it 
would be to private industry. At best it can operate 
only as a penalty on sound management for the benefit 
of unsound, a tax on honest effort and good property 
value to reward inefficiency and to restore worth to the 
unworthy. 





A MEAL FOR MR. CHEW 

RTHUR P. CHEW is the name of an employee of 

the Department of Agriculture, identified as an 
“agricultural writer,” who, in a press “handout” issued 
a few days ago, set up a bogie and successfully 
knocked it down again. His immediate objective ap- 
peared to be the effort initiated in the last session 
of Congress to legitimatize corn sugar in the interest 
of the Iowa “farm group,” but, in the process of 
attacking it, he wandered far afield and discovered 
many imaginary signs and portents of an insidious 
attack upon the food and drugs act. 

In the course of his publicity inviting press re- 
lease, he says, referring to the days before passage 
of the act: “Bread was adulterated with chemicals, 
with inferior flour, and accidentally with filth from the 
oven and from the machinery.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is obviously 
and absurdly false, and that its authorization in a 
press release by an agency of government is so grossly 
unjust and unfair to a decent industry as to merit 
investigation by the superiors of the subofficial who 
made it. Bread never has been adulterated with chem- 
icals, and any one with an atom of intelligence knows 
that the food and drugs act never has had to be 
resorted to in order to prevent its “adulteration with 
filth,” from the ovens, machinery or elsewhere. 

The basis of Mr. Chew’s charge of impending 
attack upon the food and drugs act seems,:on his 
own statement of alleged facts, to be somewhat imag- 
inary. It is principally based on the bill to relieve 
corn sugar sweetened products from the necessity of 
special branding. This particular piece of legislation 
was proposed with much noise and eloquence in the 
cause of the price of corn and as one of the measures 
most needed to protect the interests of farmers. So 
far as appeared at the time of its proposal, or since, 
it had no other backing, nor was it regarded by food 
manufacturers as an opening wedge for “watering 
down the food law,” in the phrase chosen by the 
alarmed Mr. Chew. 

It is perfectly all right for enforcement officials to 
fly to the defense of the laws which provide them with 
their jobs. It is also well within their duties to call 
attention to attacks on the law in which the public 
interest and welfare is involved. It is not in accord 
with any part of their duty to extend their charges 
to unrelated subjects and grossly malign decent in- 
dustries without the slightest basis in the record or 
in fact. 

The bakers of the United States will be well within 
their rights in demanding that Mr. Arthur P. Chew 
proceed to eat his stupid and foolish charge and show 
cause why he'should continue in government service 
as “agricultural writer,” or in any other capacity. 
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THE WORLD ALWAYS WILL BE FED 


T a recent meeting of the British Association of 
Science, Sir Daniel Hall modernized and expanded 
the Malthusian theory into a prophecy that “the world 
is nearing the hunger line.” He said that, in the half 
century ending with 1920, while the world’s white 
population was increasing two hundred and twenty- 
five millions, twice that many acres of farming land 
were being brought under cultivation; but in the past 
eight years, with a steady increase of five million per 
year in number of mouths to be fed, little or no land 
had been added to the producing area. He estimated 
that not less than twelve million acres must annually 
be added to tilled lands if the world’s food needs are 
to be supplied. 

Sir Daniel believes that the decline in agricultural 
production is largely due to the fact that the city not 
only robs the farm of its best brains by attracting 
the competent and ambitious, but also absorbs into 
industry much of the capital which should be em- 
ployed in farming. The remedy he urges lies in indus- 
trialization of agriculture, in intensification on scien- 
tific lines and resulting production of. vastly greater 
yields per cultivated acre. Unless these processes are 
shortly undertaken he believes the whole world will be 
forced to the vegetarianism of China and India, where 
food supplies are so small relative to population that 
none can be spared for the wasteful production of 
milk and meats. 

Speculative analyses of the world’s food problem 
are, on the whole, more interesting than important. 
In the one hundred years since Dr. Malthus formu- 
lated his theory, the world’s standard of nutrition, as 
of every other element of living, has advanced im- 
measurably. New foods and new methods of pro- 
ducing them constantly have varied and extended the 
dietary, so that, while there may have been a theo- 
retical steady approach to the hunger line, practical 
development has been in an exactly contrary direction. 

It is estimated that merely to produce the present 
normal United States wheat crop, using only the tools 
available in Malthus’ time, would require the work of 
the entire population, plus a further sixty million 
people. Modern machinery enables one man to farm 
an average of thirty-four acres of land, while large 
areas operated under one management have reduced 
labor to the basis of one man to nearly two hundred 
acres. In 1850, ninety per cent of the country’s popu- 
lation lived on farms; today the farm population is 
but twenty-eight per cent and, despite its steady de- 
cline, production regularly increases. 

Thomas D. Campbell, who farms nearly fifty thou- 
sand acres in Montana, says that modern managemente 
eliminates a large part of the weather hazard and 
thereby insures increased production from the soil. 
This is especially true on the millions of acres of 
marginal semiarid lands which could not profitably ‘be 
tilled with hand power methods. He regards farming 
as engineering, as an industry already the greatest in 
the country, but with barely touched possibilities of 
expansion through adoption of modern methods. Even 
with the population increased to one hundred and 
fifty millions, he believes a fourth of that number 
easily will be able to produce food for all. 

There remain for the solution of whatever food 
problem later may arise the unplumbed possibilities of 
synthesis. Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, recently said that twenty to 
thirty men working a single day in a factory could 
produce in the form of yeast as much food as seventy 
thousand persons could raise from the soil in an entire 
year. If food, he believes, were to be limited to grains 
or meats, there might come a time when without 
artificial restriction of population the world would face 
hunger; but this possibility is obviated by the present 
and certain future accomplishments of synthetic chem- 
istry in extracting food products from sunlight and 
air. 

On the whole, it is extremely. probable that the 
theory of ultimate hunger for humanity will shortly 
be considered as much of an abstraction as is deter- 
mination of the limits of space. Rome, dominating a 
civilization margining the Mediterranean Sea, literally 
ruled the world because it knew of no world beyond. 
In much the same way, we of today can only speculate 
on the things beyond our present penetration into the 
world of scientific discovery. 














































































































Weexs Prour @utput 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering « group of representative 
interior milla in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST Sept. 19 Sept. 20 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 19256 1924 

Minneapolis 289,611 234,864 380,144 276,827 

St. Paul 13,5636 9,974 13,093 17,727 


Duluth-Superior 20,810 16,060 82,945 33,736 
Outside milla*.. 174,724 189,018 206,414 285,424 


Totals 498,680 449,896 722,6 596 603, 713 
SOUTH W EST— 
Kansas City 147,207 126,289 118,206 127,243 
Wichita 52,307 47,626 26,477 62,985 
Salina 90,147 31,971 32,680 29,404 
St. Joseph 43,743 22,924 44,869 44,340 
Omaha 26,183 22,484 20,809 24,234 
Outside millet..311,211 297,473 210,708 304,032 
Totals - 609,788 658,767 462,949 682,439 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 


St. Louis 24,100 44,100 31,100 30,000 
Outsidet 69,000 64,200 47,100 566,200 
Toledo 49,5600 46,500 39,100 - 46,600 
Outaidet -. 61,122 42,965 38,168 49,366 
Indianapolis 6,286 6,867 7,562 12,900 


Southeast 95,068 99,312 112,280 106,327 


Totals 285,166 75,400 300,292 
PACIFIC COAST 


272,934 2 


Portland 27,660 26,180 23,651 49,946 
Seattle 22,726 17,436 22,761 29,919 
Tacoma 42,729 27,862 40,914 23,663 

Totals 83,1165 71,478 97,316 93,628 
Buffalo 210,887 173,991 193,043 181,389 
Chicago 47,000 37,000 38,000 34,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when. op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST Sept. 19 Sept. 20 
Sept. 18 Sept. 11 1926 1924 
Minneapolis 55 44 734 49 
St. Paul 62 46 59 46 
Duluth-Superior 56 43 a9 o1 
Outside milla* 63 4 6% 71 
Average h8 47 71 58 
SOUTHWEST 
Kanaae City 5 79 78 RG 
Wichita 84 76 54 #1 
Salina 80 a4 72 64 
St. Joseph 92 48 94 93 
Omaha 92 82 76 97 
Outside millat %6 82 56 89 
Average 86 79 65 87 
CENTRAL AND s0UT HERN 
St. Louls 52 63 48 47 
Outsidet 61 62 54 65 
Toledo a4 716 81 05 
Outalides 66 64 67 82 
Indianapolis a4 29 18 69 
Southeast 64 68 69 712 
Average 64 63 60 71 
PACIFIC COAST 
Portland 44 42 48 64 
Meattle h6 42 62 57 
Tacoma 57 48 71 2 
Average 62 46 57 54 
Huffalo a9 72 84 81 
Chicago 92 92 95 86 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Lowa and Montana 
mille outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior 
Southwestern milla outside of centers 


named, 

tMille outaide of St 
in that city. 

{Central atater mills outside of Toledo 


Louls, but controlled 





Russell's Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move 
ment as follows, in barrels (000's omitted): 


Production 1926 1925 1924 
Week ending Sept. 4 2,866 2,684 2,604 
Previous week 2,868 2,733 2,864 
July 1-Sept, 4 26,438 23,644 24,365 

Imports 
July 1-Bept. 4 1 

Mxporte 
Week ending Sept. 4 260 163 460 
Previous week 182 214 122 


July 1-Sept. 4 1,760 1,761 1,980 


Bakers and millers are the last to die 
of hunger.—-German Proverb. 
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Domestic Demand- 


With wheat prices advancing slowly but steadily 
from the recent low point, the flour trade has encountered added difficulties. 
Bearish opinion is abetted by the circumstance that most large buyers ap- 


pear to have their requirements fairly well taken care of 
for the remainder of this year and, in consequence, are 
interested only in the market’s weak spots. This state 
of mind, however, is being somewhat broken down by 
the recent excessive rains over a large part of the coun- 
try and the resulting deterioration in grain not yet 
threshed. Firm cash wheat premiums and low mill- 
feed markets have combined with the hard spots in the 
futures to keep mill prices firm. 

There is scant export business. Foreign buyers are tak- 
Spring wheat mills have had some in- 





Export Trade. 
ing only very moderate quantities. 
quiry from the United Kingdom, the Continent and Cuba, but buyers’ ideas 


are out of line with mill prices. Canadian competition is being keenly felt. 
Oklahoma and Texas mills continue to do most of the current business passing 
between the United States and Europe, sales comprising straight and export 
patent. Missouri River and Kansas plants report fairly regular buying from 
Latin America, though the volume is not large. 

Production——Mill output last week showed a sharp increase over that 
of the previous week, which was curtailed by the Labor Day holiday. Current 
output, in fact, averages appreciably larger than in the corresponding periods 
of the past two years, Shipping instructions, however, are still far from 
satisfactory. 

Flour Prices. 
week ago. 

Millfeed.—There is a stronger situation in millfeed, though the market 
continues inactive. Prices show an advancing tendency under light mill offer- 
ings and a strong belief that buying for winter consumption has been in- 
adequate. 


Mill quotations are unchanged to slightly higher than a 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 21.—(Special Cable)—Demand was fairly active this 
week until higher quotations stopped business. Home milled flour is also 
dearer, but bakers have previously bought heavily at very cheap prices. 
Canadian tops are quoted at 43s 9d per 280 Ibs ($7.41 bbl) September, 43s 3d 
($7.32 bbl) October-November; exports at 42s 3d ($7.15 bbl) September, 
4is 3d (#6.99 bbl) October-November; Kansas exports at 40s ($6.78 bbl); 
American milled Manitobas at 43s ($7.28 bbl); American low grade at 30s 
($5.08 bbl); Argentine at 25s 6d ($4.42 bbl); Australian patents at 41s 6d 
($7.08 bbl), and home milled straight run at equal to 41s ($6.95 bbl), ¢.if. 

Amsterdam.—Demand is very slow, as buyers are expecting lower values, 
especially from Canada. Resellers are offering below mill prices. Kansas 
tops are quoted at $8.10 per 100 kilos ($7.22 bbl), Canadian exports at $8 
($7.18 bbl) October, and home milled, delivered prompt, at $8.10 ($7.22 bbl), 

Hamburg.—There is a fair demand for imported flour, especially for that 
from Kansas and Canada, but no volume of business is expected until the end 
of September, as buyers are generally well stocked, German mill prices are 
firm, owing to the scarcity of native wheat. Berlin mill operatives have been 
on strike since Sept. 13, Canadian patents are quoted at $8.30@8.40 per 100 
kilos ($7.40@749 bbl) October-December, exports at $8.25@840 ($7.35@ 
749 bbl) October, Kansas tops at $8.20@840 ($7.31@7.49 bbl) October, 
exports at $8.20 ($7.81 bbl) September-December, English patents at $8.16 
(@8.88 (#7.27@7.91 bbl), home milled at $11@11.10 (%9.80@9.88 bbl) and 
rye flour at $7.90@8 ($7.04@7.13 bbl). 

Copenhagen.There is active buying for both October and future ship- 
ment. Canadian tops are quoted at $8.75 per 100 kilos (#7.80 bbl), and ex- 
ports at $8.25 ($7.35 bbl). 





Cc, F. G. Rakes. 
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According to the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the yield per acre of American 
grain crops has increased in the me 40 


years, In spite of the theory that the creased 72 per cent. The average yield 
old farm lands of the United States pee acre of corn in the United States 
were becoming worn out, statistics show ms increased 18 per cent since 1885; 


that most of the increases have occurred 


on 


decades the combined 
wheat, 
panded about 52 per cent, 


total production of these 


ACKE YIELDS INCREASED acreage of 


these lands. During the past four ~ tatoes, 39 per cent. 


corn, 
oats, and potatoes has been ex- 
whereas the 

crops in- 


wheat, 17 per cent; oats, 14 per cent; po- 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. lec 
14.. 135% 138% 141% 1424 
| Pee 135 137% 139% 142% 
16 136% 139 141% 144% 
17 134% 136% 139% 142% 
18 123% 136 138% 1414 
20 133% 136% 138% 141 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dee 
14 130% 131% 135% 137 
15 130 131% 134% 136% 
16 131 132% 135% 138y 
17 128 130% 134% 135% 
18 127% 129% 134 136 
20 127% 129% 134% 136% 
Winnipeg Dalath durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Dee 
iv. ks STS 134 131% 128% 
15 137% 134 131% 8% 
16 .. 189% 135% 134% 130% 
17 -» 186% 132% 132 1284 
18 134% 131% 130% 6% 
20.. . 185% 132% 129% 5% 
Liverpool Buenos \ires 
Sept Oct Dec. Oct. Feb. 
14. 159 155% 136% by 
15 159% 157% 136% 5y 
16 ‘ 161% cea 139 7 
| a 160% 56% 138% 64 
18 ‘ 159% 65% 138% 64 
20 158% seem) i(i‘( tC ww 
CORN 
Chicago Kaneas ( ity 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. dec 
14 78% 85 80% 2% 
16 717% 83% 19% 1 
16 17% 84% 80 1% 
17 16% 82% 18% 9% 
18 16% 81% 77% 8% 
20 73% 79% 76% 1% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dee. Sept. dec 
14 38% 42% 39% i1\ 
16 . 38% 42% 38% il 
16 38% 43% 39% 11% 
17 39% 412% 39 il 
18 39% 42% 88% 10% 
20 38% 42% 38% 10 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec 
Ms 95% 100% 92% 16% 
15 95% 100% 92% 95% 
16 96% 101% 93% 96% 
17 94% 99% 91% 4% 
18 04 98% 91 4% 
20 o4 08% 90% 3% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept, Sept Oct Sept. Oct 
14 238% 234% 236% 16% 
16 234 234% 236 6', 
16 234% 237% 236 % 17% 
17 232% 235% 236 1b 
18 232% 236% 236 1% 
20 229% 232 233 2% 


Wheat Flour—RKeceipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of heat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 


the week ending Sept. 18, in barrels (00's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 192 
Minneapolis 5 16 827 3830 
Kansas City. 22 17 163 147 
Chicago 267 227 161 213 
New York 216 185 108 82 26 249 
Boston ....... 19 17 6 12 
Baltimore ... $1 26 42 9 
Philadelphia.. 37 36 30 36 «10 95 
Milwaukee .. 44 73 2 15 
Dul.-Superior.. 182 174 199 188 26 21% 
tNashville ... .. . on ee 3 
*Buffalo . 1,024 


*Receipts by lake only. tFigures ‘or 10 
days ending Sept. 11. 


PIE CONTEST AT SING SING 
A pie eating contest by 12 men with 
their hands tied behind their backs was 
one of the features of the annua! field 
day recently held inside the wa'ls of 
Sing Sing prison. A $5 cash prize was 
awarded to the winner. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 21, (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 1:6 Ibs 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louls Buffalo New York Baltimore ene Boston Columbus tNaw! ville 
Spring first patent $7.40@ 7.90 $7.90@ 8.26 @.. .@. . $8.556@ 8.40 $7.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.26 $8.00@ 8.20 $8.85@ 9.00 $7.90@ 8.20 $8.6' 9.09 
Spring standard pate nt 7.10@ 7.60 7.66@ 8.10 ) Tee .@.. 7.85@ 7.90 7.35@ 7.86 7.60@ 7.76 1.860 8.00 7.76@ 8.86 7.46@ 7.00 
Spring first clear ..... eee 6.50@ 6.00 6.656@ 6.75 ° @icor oe Gres 7.26@ 7.30 7.26@ 7.66 cree @rore 71.26@ 7.76 7.256@ 7.66 coer @eousce cas. O om 
Hard winter #hort patent 7.00@ 7.60 @. 7.30@ 7.60 -@.. 7.76@ 7,80 7.40@ 7.80 7.76@ 8.00 7.65@ 8.16 7.40@ 7.80 7.560@ 8.00 7.70 4 
Hard winter straight ........ 63856@ 6.75 ore 6.50@ 7.00 -@.. 7.80@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.60 7.26@ 7.60 7.16@ 7.66 Ty Mae 7.00@ 7.60 eee 
Hard winter first clear .... 6.76@ 6.10 @ 56.756@ 6.26 -@.. oe no Diacs oven Doacs ToT), Lene rie, Jean oT? Peer er, Fee oP U 
Soft winter short patent.. 6.60@ 7.00 .@ ‘ yey sey .-@.. 7.80@ 8.00 oWbeees 6.65@ 6.90 cee Diives 7.40@ 7,90 7.36@ 7.66 8.600 67 
Soft winter straight ...... 6.15@ 6.66 wt Pere + @.. oe @ oe .@... 6.00@ 6.65 *5.656@ 6.90 *6.00@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.900@ 7.36 7.25 7 
Soft winter first clear........ 6.60@ 6.90 nee a es is Qs ..@.. <@ins jetes uae aks be Coe 6.40@ 6.66 ..@. 6.25 @ 6.7 
Kye flour, white .........605, 6.356@ 6.76 5.26@ 6.90 oo Qe» @.. 6.00@ 6.10 6. 0@ 6.36 5.86@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.36 6.26@ 6.86 »-@. t 
Rye flour, dark ........ sees 8.60@ 4,00 3.90@ 4.30 -@.. -@.. 4.76@ 4.80 .@ 4.40@ 4.66 ery iP 4.856@ 4.90 -@.. f 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent—— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipe 
Family patent $7.10@ 7.80 bope Kansas ........ $7.26@ 7.80 $...@D. Spring top patentf...§.. 10 $....@8.66 Spring first clearf ...... $6.60 $6.80 
Straight owdbr reed 56.60@ 6.10 P I ‘oo 5s > o6 7.80@ 8.320 ono ean Ontario 90% patentst. 5.70@6.80 .@.. Spring exports§ ....... 426 3d ' 
Cut-o ....1.... 6.66@ 6.16 @ Montana 7.380@ 7.70 .@ Spring second patent! @7.60 - @8. 06 Ontario exporta§ ...38a8@38e 6d 


*Includes near-by straights. 


}Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points ‘tor soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 








§98-Ib jutes. tSecondhand jutes. 9140-1) jute 
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The World-Wheat Situation 


By W. Sanford Evans 


HE course of prices is always interestingyand Significant. So far as at 
"T present known, facts indicate that supplies of wheat during this ¢rop 

year may be approximately equal to those of last year, although differ- 
ently distributed among the various producing countries, and there has been 
little change in the general economic and financial condition of the world as 
. whole, or in the value of money. The supply of partial substitutes for wheat 
may be smaller, but*there are enforced economies in the use of wheat in 
certain European countries under regulations for admixture with other grains 
or longer extraction in milling. It would appear, therefore, that supply and 
demand should be substantially in the same relationship as last year. 

That the world’s grain trading system does not work in a haphazard 

d irresponsible way, but operates with high intelligence to bring about an 

urate adjustment between quantities and prices, finds fresh illustration 
under these conditions. World basic prices since Aug. 1 of this year have 
been almost identical with those during the same period last year, not only in 
their level, but in the general flow of the curve. At least this was true up 
to the past 10 days, when some continuing damage to grade through wet 
weather, not only in North America but in Europe, introduced a factor not 
prcsent to the same extent a year ago. : 

What may be regarded as world basic prices are more regularly indi- 
cated by quotations at Liverpool and at Winnipeg than at Chicago, because 
with a small crop the United States prices tend to go above the export basis. 
On Sept. 11, last, October futures closed at Winnipeg at $1.34%, which was 
exuctly the closing price on Sept. 11, 1925, and there was a difference of only 
a fraction of a cent in the December and May futures in the two years. 
|. erpool October wheat on the same date was a little lower and December 
a \ittle higher than last year, the general level being practically the same. 
( igo this year is on the export basis, whereas last year it was some 
12 16e above. 

It clearly was the opinion of the market up to the middle of September 
that prospects were very similar to those of last year. After the middle of 
September last year prices tended downward, reaching the low point at the 
bevinning of October, when they rose a little and continued steady until the 
| 10 days of that month and then an upward movement began, caused 
chiefly by impaired prospects in the Southern Hemisphere and later by con- 
fired damage to the Argentine crop. After the middle of November public 

ulation ran away with the market, and most of the rest of the year was 
talon up with gradual adjustment of prices downward to the true relation 
be! ween supply and demand. What course will be followed this year is yet to 
be determined by facts as they develop. 

Figures for Germany as first published have been revised to 112,180,000 
bus, compared with 118,212,300 last year. Jugoslavia’s wheat crop is esti- 
maled at 77,970,000 bus, against 78,646,000 last year. With the exception of 
Fronce and Russia, returns for Europe are now practically complete, and 
19 countries show a total of 960,000,000 bus, against 1,023,000,000 last year, 
a decrease of 63,000,000. 

Favorable reports continue to be received concerning crops in the South- 
ern Hemisphere. That these crops are definitely in the minds of European 
importers is shown by the number of tramp vessels already chartered to 
move new crop supplies from Australia. Mail advices from England ers 
that up to Sept, 6 there had been fixed for the Australian trade, to load 
hetween December and February, tramp vessels chartered to carry over 
5,000,000 bus, which is more than five times the quantity arranged at the same 
date last year. This wheat will not arrive in Europe until some time between 
March and May. Some importers are therefore definitely committing them- 
selves at least six months ahead, but to secure the widest competition in 
rates it is desirable to enter the tramp charter market early enough to give 
time for vessels to make the long voyage to Australia before the loading date. 

The freight situation on the ocean has been a slightly disturbing factor. 
Largely because of the demand for cargo space to carry coal to the United 
Kingdom and because of the lack of outbound cargoes of coal from that 
country, freights have been tending upward since June, and convenient ton- 
nage is not always readily available. An increase in freight rates is relatively 
a greater disadvantage to a far distant country than to one less distant, and 
North America should therefore suffer less from rising freights than Argen- 


tina or Australia and because it has more liner tonnage even than the Black 


Sea countries, 


Russia was again a shipper last week to the extent of 824,000 bus. 
Aug. 1 she has shipped almost 50 per cent more than last year. 


Since 
Argentine 


shipments were light at 859,000 bus, while Australia shipped 224,000, 
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SLIGHTLY LARGER CROP 
IN NORTHERN HEMISPHERE 


Wasutnoton, D, C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics announces that 
wheat figures are now available for coun- 
tries which in 1925 produced 98 per cent 
of the Northern Hemisphere wheat crop, 
exclusive of Russia and China. This to- 
tal is | per cent in excess of the 1925 
final estimates in the countries included, 

Rye figures now at hand from coun- 
tries producing 94 per cent of the 1925 
world crop, exclusive of Russia, show 
that the total so far ascertained is 14 
per cent under 1925 estimates. 


India’s Crop Smaller 

Wasitneron, D, C.—The Department 
of Covsmerce announces that its repre- 
sentative at Bombay states that the total 
Yield of this year’s wheat crop, already 
harvested, is estimated at 824,152,000 
i compared with 831,000,000 produced 
ASt your, 

Canadian Weather Improves 

Wis sipeao, Man.—Rain, snow and 
sleet ‘ell over many parts of all three 
Prair provinces last week, Threshing 
i Monitoba and Alberta generally was 
suspended, and at various points in Sas- 
katchewan was considerably checked, 


Undoubtedly, the quality of grain has in 
many districts been impaired, but to 
what extent western Canadian crops have 
suffered on account of inclement weather 
is yet unknown. Indications are for im- 
proved weather and a general resump- 
tion of threshing within a few days. 

The labor situation apparently is ad- 
justing itself in the customary manner. 
While some sections report a shortage of 
help, the great need appears to have 
been filled. 


Washington Crop Forecast 
Seatrize, Wasn.—The Sept. 1 forecast 
for Washington spring wheat, according 
to G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, 
Department of Agriculture, is 19,771,000 
bus, or about 1,000,000 less than the Aug. 
1 forecast. The total spring and winter 
wheat estimate is 40,471,000 bus, com- 
pared with 42,957,000, the five-year av- 
erage. 
Rains Do Harm in Indiana 
Evansvitte, Inp.—Rains last week 
were damaging to central and southern 
Indiana. Entire farms were inundated, 
causing heavy loss to corn and grain that 
has not yet been harvested in the central 
part of the state, In the southern part 
vast areas of lowlands have been flooded, 
and unless the water recedes hastily the 
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loss will be enormous. It is reported 
that half the wheat crop was caught by 
the August and September rains, and at 
least one fourth of it has been lost. 
Shocks. are rotting in the fields, and 
much. of ‘the ‘grain has sprouted. The 
oats crop will also be short. 


Increased Wheat Acreage in Australia 

Mecsovrenr, Vicroata, Aug. 25.—Ofii- 
cial reports indicate that the area sown 
to wheat in Australia this season is con- 
siderably larger than that of last year. 
Throughout practically the whole of the 
Australian wheat belt the ome emg are 
good. Generally the rains have been sea- 
sonable and substantial, and the crops 
have made satisfactory progress, show- 
ing vigorous growth and a healthy ap- 
pearance. 

Cuaries J. Marruews. 
Harvest Delayed in Montana 

Gaeat Fatis, Mont.—The wet weath- 
er is delaying harvesting considerably, 
according to reports. Some grain in 
central Montana has not yet been cut, 
and much more remains to be threshed. 
On the other hand, farmers who used 
combines and were able to get their har- 
vesting done early have already seeded 
their winter wheat and are benefiting 
from the moisture. 


Seeding Backward in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—The weather continues 
unfavorable for farming operations. In 
central Ontario about 50 per cent of the 
wheat and other grain crops is still lying 
in the water-logged fields. Fall wheat 
seeding, which ought to be well advanced, 
has hardly been begun, and plowing is 
very backward, but pasture has never 
been better at this time of the year, 

Good Kansas Prospects 

Sauina, Kansas.—-Rains over Kansas 
are paving’ the’ way for another great 
wheat crop, and a better quality can be 
expected next year, with farmers univer- 
sally aroused to the need of smut treat- 
ment. Never before has the seed wheat 
been treated for smut in this vicinity in 
the same volume as this year. A ma- 
chine brought here by the Salina Cham- 
ber of Commerce has visited all sections 
of the county, giving the treatment at 
cost. In some localities mills have bought 
smut treating machines for the benefit of 
the farmers. 


Algerian Grain Crops Lower 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—The second esti- 
mate of grain production in Algeria 
has just been received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome, All crops show reduc- 
tions from the forecasts which were made 
in June, and are also less than the final 
estimates for last year’s harvest. Wheat 
production is now forecast at 23,516,000 
bus, compared with 82,670,000 harvested 
last year. 

Ruling to Be Opposed 

Seatrixr, Wasu.—The transcontinental 
carriers denied the application of middle 
western shippers of cereals to the Pacific 
Coast that cereals ready for human con- 
sumption mixed with cereals partially 
prepared for human consumption be car- 
ried at the rate applicable to the latter, 
but have granted a rate on the mixture 
of the two kinds of cereals applicable to 
each kind. This ruling will be opposed 
by the North Pacific Millers’ Association. 

File 8-25—Toll’s Docket 17040. The 
Standing Rate Committee has proposed 
to amend Item 1,540 of Tariff 2-U and 
Item 1,155 of Tariff 3-T, by reducing 
Group J rate of 80¢ to 70¢ per 100 Ibs, 
which will give the cereal manufacturers 
of the Pacific Coast a lower rate to 
Group J points. 

File 11-81—Toll’s. Docket 7183—pro- 
poses to change westbound tariff 1-Z and 
4-W by eliminating oat groats from Item 
2,610 and provides for a new item on oat 
groats at rates no lower than the rates 
on cereal rolled oats. 








It is estimated that the consumption 
of cereal foods, in terms of energy value, 
makes up over one third of all the food 
consumed; meats and lard come next 
with nearly 22 per cent, dairy products 
15 per cent, sugar 18, vegetables and 
fruits 8, fats and oils 4, poultry and 
eggs 2. 
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POOR THRESHING RETURNS _ 
; REPORTED IN EUROPE 


Wasntxotor, D. C. — “European 
threshing retarns are disappointing,” in 
the general conclusion of foreign field 
men of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 

“In view of unexpectedly low thresh- 
ing returns and the recent downward ten- 
dency of estimates, it seems certain that 
later official grain forecasts will be re- 
vised downward for Germany, Poland, 
Roumania and Austria, and quite likely 
for Russia, Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia,” says a summary review. 

“According to the latest Russian in- 
formation obtainable, conditions are even 
more unfavorable for grain exports than 
previously, and exports will hardly ex- 
ceed those of last year. Reports state 
that it is unprofitable to export grain 
because of high transportation and foad- 
ing costs, even though procuring prices 
are considerably below last year. July 
prices are said to be on the average of 
22 per cent below last July’s prices for 
wheat, and 40 per cent below for rye. 

“Peasants in general, and in the later 
harvesting regions in particular, are re- 
luctant to sell, because of the great dis- 
parity between prices of grain and in- 
dustrial products. 

"A. ayes estimate of Poland's ex- 
portable surplus reduced rye to 263,000 
short tons and wheat to 68,000, from 
772,000 and 110,000, respectively. This 
same source gives the exportable surplus 
of Roumanian wheat as 60,000 carloads, 
whereas the official estimate reduced the 
surplus to 80,000 some time ago.” 

The official estimate of Poland’s crops 
shows that all grains have been lowered 
since August. Wheat production is now 
estimated at 50,228,000 bus, compared 
with 57,915,000 harvested last year. 


CANADIAN BAKERS TO MEET 
IN TORONTO OCT. 12-14 


Toronto, Ont.—The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada is to hold 
its annual convention in Toronto, Oct. 
12-14. ‘A program of events is being 
arranged, which will include a decorat- 
ing competition for the McIntosh Cup, 
one for the Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ 
Cup, and a Christmas cake competition 
for which a bronze shield is being pre- 
sented by the allied trades association 
for the best 4-lb Christmas cake. There 
is also to be a round table conference 
under the direction of H. E. Gignac, 
past president. 

Among the speakers for the occasion 
will be the mayor of Toronto, Professor 
Boyd, of the Sheldon School, professors 
Reynolds, Harcourt, Jones and Cwsar, 
D. P. Woolley, Dr. R. E. Lee, Thornton 
Perkes and Miss Dowling. 

The Canadian Association of Allied 
Trades of the Baking and Confectionery 
Industries is arranging an enjoyable pro- 
gram of entertainment. The annual gath- 
ering of the latter association will be 
held in conjunction with the bakers’ 
meeting. 








Freights on Australian Wheat Advance 


Mevsourne, Vicronta, Aug. 25.—Al 
though for the last month moderate in 
terest has been manifested in the char- 
tering of vessels on Australian account 
for the transportation of the coming 
a only in the last few days has any 
real keenness been apparent. Some thou- 
sands of tons of space have been secured 
by Victorian shippers at 35s ton, but now 
several charters have been made at 40s@ 
43s 9d. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Expects Good Lake Business 

Burrato, N. Y.—James Carey Evans, 
president of the Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation, has returned from a lake 
trip, bringing with him a message of op- 
timism from the commercial heads of 
the Northwest. President Evans said 
that everywhere he found evidences of 
peeaneeny and expected a great rush of 
usiness by lake vessels for the remain- 
der of the season, 





The superior man is exacting of him- 
self; the common man is exacting of 
others.—Confucius. 
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INCREASED HAITIAN 
FLOUR IMPORTS 


Higher Import Tariff Held Unlikely to De- 
crease Consumption of Flour, Which 
Depends Largely on Local Prosperity 

Port-av-Parmce, Harri, Sept. 1—Dur- 
ing the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year ending Sept. 30, 21,966,471 kilos 
wheat flour were imported into Haiti, 
valued at $2,145,696, compared with 20, 
536,185 valued at $2,071,988 in the cor- 
responding period of last year. All of 
this flour comes from the United States, 
and the bulk of it is imported through 
Port-au-Prince, which handles about 55 
per cent. of the import trade of Haiti. 

In the new import tariff which went 
into effect on Aug. 9, the import duty on 
wheat flour was increased from 2.6¢ to 
8.2c per kilo. The reason for this in- 
crease, as explained by the office of the 
financial adviser-general receiver, was to 
encourage the production of local sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour and the milling 
of wheat in Haiti. A lower rate was 
placed on wheat, a commodity not pro- 
vided for in the old tariff. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that during the French colonial pe- 
riod, prior to the Haitian revolution of 
1804, the production of wheat, which had 
been started in the highlands of Haiti, 
was prohibited by the French authorities, 
and since that time none has been grown 
on this island. 

It is genérally thought that this in- 
crease in the duty will have little, if any, 
effect on flour sales here, and most, un- 
likely that any attempt will be made to 
produce or mill wheat in Haiti. 

The consumption of wheat flour will be 
dependent, as hitherto, on two factors: 
first, the abundance of local foodstuffs, 
and second, on the quantity of, and the 
price realized for, the coffee crop, on 
which the purchasing power of the Hai- 
tian people is so largely dependent. In- 
dications for the coming crop, which is 
just beginning to be harvested and 
which will be shipped during the next 
fiscal year, are not favorable. 

There is therefore nothing to indicate 
any immediate increase in flour consump- 
tion in Haiti. However, any advance 
in the general prosperity of the country 
will result in increased consumption of 
flour, which is greatly preferred, even 
by the poorest peasants, to any of the 
locally produced substitutes, Fortunate- 
ly, the general situation is encouraging. 

For the first three quarters of the fiscal 
year 1925-26 the foreign trade of Haiti 
reached a higher value than in the corre- 
sponding period of the prior year. It 
seems probable that the present fiscal 
year will close with an excess of exports 
over imports. 

Owing to lack of remunerative work, 
over 22,000 Haitian laborers went, last 
year, to Cuba to work, in the cane fields. 
These people would prefer to stay in 
Haiti and would welcome any opportu- 
nity to sell their labor profitably at 
home. - The Haitian laborers are particu- 
larly fond of bread made from wheat 
flour, and any increase in wages, or in 
opportunities for employment, will im- 
mediately result in a greater consump- 
tion of wheat flour in this country. 

Most of the flour now on hand here is 
held by established and conservative im- 
porters who are familiar with conditions 
and conversant with the market. It is 
hoped that this situation will continue, 
and that no shipments will be made in 
excess of requirements. Overselling of 
the Haitian market should be strongly 
discouraged, and exporters of flour 
should deal only with their own agents 
in Haiti or with importers of established 
credit. 

H. P. Davis. 





BLUE RIDGE MILLERS’ 
ASSOCIATION FORMED 


Battrmorr, Mp.—The Blue Ridge Mill- 
ers’ Association, recently formed in this 
territory, held a dinner meeting on Sept. 
14 at the Francis Scott Key Hotel, Fred- 
erick, Md. The ladies were especially 
invited to this meeting and cards were 
afterward played. Moving pictures were 
also shown. 

About 50 millers and others interested 
in' the milling industry from Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, southern Penn- 
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sylvania and the District of Columbia 
were present, and a permanent organiza- 
tion was effected by the election of A. R. 
Selby, Germantown, as president; S. T. 
Rogers, Washington, as vice president; 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, as secre- 
tary; Kent Nicodemus, Walkersville, as 
treasurer. The officers and Miller G. 
Belding, Ellicott City, and E. C. Fockler, 
Hagerstown, comprise the executive 
committee. : 
The addresses made at the meeting 
generally dealt with plans to increase the 
consumption of soft wheat flour. 


FIRE DESTROYS LARGE 
FREIHOFER BAKING PLANT 


Puiapetpuia, Pa., Sept. 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire and explosion wrecked 
one of the main bakeshops of the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. on Nineteenth, between 
Indiana Avenue and Garfield Street, 
Philadelphia, early last night. Two fire- 
men were killed when a dividing wall in 
the plant fell, and four others were seri- 
ously injured. 

The fire started in coal bins about 6 
p-m., and swept into the huge bakery 
and toward the loading room, when there 
was an explosion. Fortunately there 
were no employees in the oven room and 
no fires in the ovens, as no baking was 
done on Saturday afternoon. This room 
contained $50,000 worth of equipment 
which had been installed just a few days 
prior to the fire. There were 40 coal 
fired ovens and two traveling gas fired 
ovens in the room, and the total damage 
was estimated at $500,000. 

Trucks valued at about $100,000 were 
removed safely from the plant. Several 
employees were caught in the.débris, but 
none were killed. 


LESS GOVERNMENT GRAIN 
PROCURING IN RUSSIA 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Government pro- 
curement of grain in Russia for the use 
of the deficit producing areas, for the 
cities, and for export, was much less up 
to Aug. 25, 1926, than up to the end of 
August last year, according to Russian 
newspapers. It is stated, however, that 
there was a considerable increase in pro- 
curing toward the end of August this 
year. Since all grain exports are sup- 
posed to go through government procur- 
ing channels, the amount procured gives 
an indication of possible exports, but it 
is too early to form any opinion of ex- 
ports for this year on that basis. 

The winter grain crops were backward 
this year and, in addition, rains delayed 
harvesting in some regions; the increased 
procuring toward the end of August also 
indicates a later movement of grain 
rather than a smaller one. In contrast 
to government procuring, private buy- 
ing has been active, especially of rye. 
The report states that there has been 
more interest in wheat in comparison to 
other grains this year than last. 

The quality of procured grain is said 
to be good, especially in southern Russia. 
The procuring price in the Ukraine on 
Aug. 30 was quoted at 102.6c bu for 
wheat and 54.2c for rye. 











MILL TO BE REOPENED 

Wiwnirec, Man.—The plant of the In- 
terprovincial Flour Mills, Ltd., Factoria, 
a few miles north of Saskatoon, Sask., 
which recently was taken over by the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, is 
being thoroughly overhauled in readiness 
for operation in October. It has a daily 


.capacity of some 800 bbls, and will af- 


ford employment to 35 or 40 men. 





DEATH OF ALLIED TRADESMAN 

Robert Garrison, of the Robert Garri- 
son Co., bakery equipment and supplies, 
Memphis, Tenn., died on Sept. 16 after 
an illness of 11 weeks and despite four 
blood transfusions. Mr. Garrison was 
well known in the baking industry, par- 
ticularly in the South and the Southeast. 





LOWER WHOLESALE GRAIN PRICES 

Wasninoeton, D. C.—The Department 
of Labor finds that index wholesale 
prices of all grains were 189.2 for Au- 
gust, against 145.8 for July and 168.8 in 
August, 1925. Farm products as a whole 
fell from 140.8 in July to 187.9 in Au- 


gust, compared with 163.1 a year ago. 
All commodities fell from 150.7 to 149.2 
from July to August, and from 160.4 in 
August a year ago. A year ago the 
spread between the farmer’s dollar and 
the all-commodity dollar was 12.7, now 
it is 11.8, but from July to August this 
year the farmer’s dollar relatively de- 
clined 1.2 points. 





GRIST MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 

Rocuester, N. Y.—With a loss of $50,- 
000, the William Corey grist mill at At- 
lanta was destroyed last week by fire. 
Attempts to save the mill were hopeless 
from the start. There was a heavy stock 
of grain and feed in the building. 

It is uncertain whether the mill will 
be rebuilt. There is no other in the 
vicinity, and it did a heavy custom busi- 
ness. The loss is partially covered by 
insurance. 





CROP REPORT DATE CHANGED 

The general crop report for October 
will be issued at 3 p.m. on Oct. 11, in- 
stead of on Oct. 9, the Federal Crop Re- 
porting Board has announced. 

The report will contain a preliminary 
estimate of the production of spring 
wheat, oats, barley and hay, and will 
include figures on the condition ef corn, 
buckwheat and flax. 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SETS DIVIDEND RECORD 


Monrreat, Que.—The declaration of a 
bonus of $5 per share on the common 
stock of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., in conjunction with the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, 
represents a distribution of $10 on the 
present no-par value stock or of 30 per 
cent on the stock before it was split in 
1925 on a basis of three for one. This 
bonus of $5, just announced, compares 
with a bonus of $3 paid last year. At 30 
per cent on the old stock the current 
year’s dividend payments exceed the 
largest previous disbursement, in 1918 
and again in 1919, by 3 per cent. 

This increase is really due to the basis 
of 12 per cent regular dividend for the 
old stock being increased to a regular 15 
per cent basis by payments for three 
quarters of last year of $1.25 per share. 
A bonus of 15 per cent, equivalent to the 
current one of $5 a share, was paid both 
in 1918 and 1919. It is taken for grant- 
ed that the re-establishment of the old 
bonus rate indicates that the showing of 
the, company for the fiscal year ended 
Aug. 31, 1926, is likely to be slightly bet- 
ter than last year, when 24.72 per cent 
(on the old basis) was earned on the 
common stock. 

While several months of the present 
calendar year were not favorable for 
Canadian milling companies, especially 
in regard to export, the Ogilvie company, 
as well as the others, had a better start 
for the fiscal year 1925-26, for the latter 
part of 1925, September to December, 
was fairly brisk and the volume of busi- 
ness exceeded that of the year 1924-25. 

The Ogilvie company is in the for- 
tunate position of possessing a very large 
investment account, and its earnings 
from this source form a large part of its 
total each year. 

While the percentage figures appear to 
show very high earnings for the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., in reality the gross 
amount is not large. Until the split last 
year the common stock amounted to only 
$2,500,000 and it is a good many years 
since net earnings reached $1,000,000. 
The following record shows the percent- 
age of dividends paid to the amount ac- 
tually earned on the common stock: 1918, 
37.18 per cent; 1919, 45.30; 1920, 67.16; 
1921, 60.45; 1922, 77.80; 1923, 80.41; 1924, 
82.02; 1925, 94.05 per cent. 








WARD’S EARNINGS INCREASED 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The gross sales of 
the Ward Baking Corporation for the 32 
weeks ended Aug. 7 totaled $26,731,723, 
or over $1,000,000 more than those of 
the corresponding 1925 period. Net 
earnings also showed an increase, being 
$2,513,203, against $2,455,366 for the pre- 
vious period. These earnings are at an 
annual rate of $2 a share on the out- 
standing A and B stock after providin, 
for preferred dividends and for the ss 
payable on the A stock. 
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CONTINENTAL’S EARNINGS 
EXPECTED TO BE LARGER 


Although the report of the Continental 
Baking Corporation for the 25 weeks end- 
ing June 19 shows that the earnings of 
the company were not sufficient to cover 
the dividend on the class A stock for the 
first six months, indicating that the Con- 
tinental had to-use some $300,000 of its 
reserves to pay dividends, the Wall 
Street Journal predicts that the next 
statement of the corporation is likely to 
show earnings at a much higher rate. 

The New York financial daily says: 

“Although it seems likely that the Con- 
tinental will show considerably larger 
earnings from operations than in 1925, 
it is a problem whether this increase will 
be sufficient entirely to take the place of 
the extra income last year from sale of 
investments. . . 

“In view of lower flour expense it 
seems probable that the dividend on class 
A stock will be earned this year, despite 
the fact that it was not quite covered 
in the first half... . 

“It should be borne«in mind that from 
now on the Continental will be operating 
under considerably more favorable condi- 
tions than at any time in the last vear. 
For the past 12 months, while operating 
on higher priced flour it did not raise its 
prices, although many of its smaller «om- 
petitors did so. It will now reap the 
benefit from lower cost of raw materials, 
The government suit also was somewhat 
of a handicap, and entailed considerable 
expense in fees of various kinds. ‘There 
is now no government litigation of any 
kind pending against it. 

“The company is apparently going 
through a transition stage in the ad just- 
ment of capital to earning capacity, and 
only the future can show if earnings are 
sufficient to take care of the investment 
return on this capital.” 


JARDINE IN FAVOR OF 
DEVELOPMENT OF POOLS 


Wasuineton, D. C.—William M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, is leaning 
strongly toward the development of the 
pool idea in his program of improving 
the commercial position of farmers 
through co-operation. He would have 
the intermediate credit banks authorized 
to make loans to a central pool agency, 
Which would in turn apportion funds 
among the different agricultural pools 
according to their needs. In this way the 
co-operatives would be financed to pay 
for a reserved volume of products 
which could be marketed slowly, thus 
stabilizing prices, while permitting the 
individual producer to realize cash when 
needed. 

“The federal government,” Mr. Jar- 
dine says, “would lend money at 4 per 
cent to ‘a central co-operative agency. 
This agency would lend the moncy to 





‘pools in various parts of the country at 


6 per cent, and the 2 per cent profit 
would be put into a sinking fund for 
overhead expenses and emergency pur- 
poses. 

“The central agency, menaged by com- 
petent leaders, would study domesti and 
world demand, and would supply infor- 
mation and management for its orzanl- 
zation, just as the central office of any 
large corporation does for its branches. 

“Pools would be around commodities. 
By purchasing a sufficient amount of the 
total production of any commodity each 
year the co-operative association woul 
be able to stabilize prices, cause a s'eady 
flow of any commodity to the best mar 
kets, and check dumping. 

“A wheat co-operative with a ccntral 
sales agency located at one of our «reat 
terminal centers, that had in its posses 
sion 100,000,000 to 200,000,000 bus \ heat, 
would be a powerful influence in st«bilir 
ing prices, in avoiding gluts and ir get 
ting back to the farmers the max:mum 
amount of money. 

“It won’t be necessary for farmers 
control the entire output in any com 
modity in order to wield a powerful it 
fluence,’ Mr. Jardine continued, “but 
operation will not get the wheat grow 
very far if 5,000 or 10,000 co-operativ® 
try to operate independently of 
other. They must organize a cen 
sales agency if they expect to have aly 
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influence on the market and provide 
themselves with bargaining power.” 

It is pointed out that an agricultural 
poo! financed by the government through 
loans is not fundamentally different from 
the McNary-Haugen plan, outside of the 
compulsion feature of the latter. The 
government would hold the bag in either 
case, which is probably what caused 
Representative Tincher to say in sup- 
porting the $100,000,000 loan idea, after 
repudiating the McNary-Haugen plan, 
that he was willing to risk the loss of 
$100,000,000 of public money just to 
show the farmers how solicitous the pub- 
lic was of their welfare. 

Tueopore M. Kwapren. 





NO FLOUR EXHIBITS AT 
LONDON BAKERY SHOW 


Loxpon, Ene., Sept. 10.—The annual 
International Bakery Exhibition opened 
on Sept. 4 at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islin-tony London, and is being continued 
thro..zhout this week. The character, of 
the .xhibition has changed entirely of 


late vears, for formerly flour used to 
figur’ very largely in the exhibits, but 
now ‘t is the exception rather than the 
rule (9 see any displayed. 


Br ish millers, following their prece- 


dent »f last year, have withdrawn alto- 
gethe- from the exhibition, and the only 
impo~'ed flour exhibit is that’ of Hunt, 
Runciman & Co., who as factors handle 
varios imported brands, a number of 
whic!. were attractively displayed. 
Previous to last year the larger Brit- 
ish nullers vied with each other in hav- 


ing «aborate stands and accommodation 
for citertaining their baker customers 


and used to offer valuable cash prizes 
for ie best loaf of bread from their 
individual brands. It was also their 
practice to make special cut prices as 
an inducement to bakers to purchase 
large supplies of flour. It was quite 
usual for some mills*to book up their 
baker customers for months ahead, at 
ridiculously low prices. This policy of 
filling bakers’ requirements so far ahead 


proved so unprofitable that the millers 


finally decided to abandon it and also 
not to display their flour at the exhibi- 
tion. 

Although the large millers have no 
stands at this year’s show, it is evident 


that they are reverting to their old cus- 
tom of cutting each other’s throats to see 
who can sell to bakers at the cheapest 
price. Judging from reports, one of the 
large English milling firms has been tak- 
ing orders for delivery any time from 
now up to Christmas, at prices that are 
shillings below the cheapest offers of 
Canadian or American mills. Today it 
is reported that this mill has accepted 
as low as 41s sack for a straight run, and 
43s 6d for its top patent, pe my As 
Canadian exports are being offered at 
42s, c.i.f., and at least 4s must be added 
to this before delivery can be effected, it 
will be seen how impossible it is for 
over-sea mills to compete at the pres- 
ent time with home milled flour. 

In spite of the lack of support from 
the mills, the exhibition has proved just 
as great a success as ever. The feature 
oi this year’s show is the elaborate con- 
fectionery display, which seems to grow 
more attractive each year. Bakery ma- 
chinery also occupies an important place 
among the exhibits, as well as all man- 
ner of bakers’ supplies. Special arrange- 
ments are being made by the railways to 
enabie bakers from all parts of the coun- 
try to visit the exhibition, and, as a re- 
sult, (he attendance is very large. 





MILi. PLANS EXTENSION 
OF VANCOUVER DOCKS 
M ‘NipEG, Man.—The Robin Hood 
Mill., Ltd., have made application for 
foreshore rights to permit extension of 
thei Burrard Inlet docks, Vancouver, 
In making application, the com- 
pan; agreed to commence erection of 


addi onal wharfage, and to expend a 
miniiaum of $50,000 within one year. It 
alre:iy has secured a foreshore lease to 
approximately 190 feet of frontage, and 
if the application is granted, will be 
enabled to extend its present dock 450 
wa making a total of three deep-sea 
Ttis, 
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PITTSBURGH'S GOLFERS IN ACTION 

PrrrssurcH, Pa—The monthly golf 
tournament of ‘the A. S. G. N. was held 
at the South Hills Country Club on 
Sept. 13. Herman Koch, of Charles 
Koch & Co., flour merchants, won the 
first prize with a net score of 79. Au- 
gust Dietz, baker, and R. R. Sanborn, 
flour man, divided the second prize with 
a net score of 84, while Jolin Ertl, presi- 
dent of the Ertl Baking Co., and R. T. 
Hambleton, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
tied for the third prize with a net score 
of 88. After the tournament, dinner 
was served and a feature of the evening 
was the exhibit of a motion picture film 
by J. R. Lloyd, of the J. R. Lloyd Co., 
showing the members of the club in ac- 
tion. The October tournament will be 
held at the Nemacolin Country Club. 


ST. LOUIS TOURNAMENT ARRANGED 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Millers’ 
Club will hold a fall golf tournament at 
the Rockhill Country Club, Alton, II1., on 
Sept. 28. 


GOLF RIVALRY IN CALIFORNIA 
Los Anceres, Cat.—Every Thursday, 
at either the California, Pasadena or 
Brentwood country clubs, F. W. Frisbie, 
Los Angeles manager of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., and Walter Eseman, of the 
Franco-American Baking Co., try to de- 


feat, and usually do, E. W. Losey, of 
the Daily Bread Shop, Pasadena, and 
Theodore J. Van de Kamp, of the Van 
de Kamp System of Bakeries. Their 
fall campaign is now in full swing. 

Mr. Frisbie and Mr. Eseman are now 
determined to repudiate the claims of 
Orrin McClintic and C. M. June, of 
the Extra-Fine Bakery, Pomona, that 
they are the best golf pair in the baking 
business in southern California, and have 
issued a formal challenge to the latter 
pair. 


COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE TOURNAMENT 

Puimapetpnia, Pa.—The provision di- 
vision of the Commercial Exchange will 
hold its second annual golf tournament 
at the Green Valley Country Club, Rox- 
borough, on Sept. 28. 


C. B. DEIBEL WINS AT ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—Charles B. Deibel won 
the low medal prize and Fred C. Orth- 
wein, Jr., second low medal prize at the 
golf tournament held at the North Hills 
Country Club, Sept. 14, by the St. Louis 
Grain Club. J. P. Lillie won the first 
prize in the blind bogey competition, and 
George F. Powell captured second prize. 
Dinner was served at the club in the 
evening, following which Branch Rickey, 
business manager of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, made an address. 








FRENCH TO SELL WHEAT ON 
SPECIFIC WEIGHT BASIS 


Paris, France, Sept. 3.—An accord 
has. been reached between French mill- 
ing interests and the wheat producers’ 
association whereby wheat will be sold 
on a basis of its specific weight, thus 
abolishing the trade terms of hectoliters 
or quintals.. The base weight for 1926-27 
is established at 75 kilos, with bonifica- 
tions and rectifications up and down the 
scale as the hectoliter may vary in. den- 
sity. The buyer will have the right to 
refuse all wheat contracted for if the 
specific weight falls below 72 kilos per 
hectoliter. 

The accord does not compel transac- 
tions to be made on a base of a certain 
specific weight but provides for bonuses 
or drawbacks when the weight per hec- 
toliter rises or falls above a certain fig- 
ure. A clause is inserted providing that 
the buyer may demand that the product 
as conforming to sample or otherwise 
shall have a minimum guaranty of spe- 
cific weight, but in that case the base 
weight of the accord and drawbacks and 
bonuses shall not apply. 

The result, from the growers’ point of 
view, will be to encourage them to seek 


wheat germ which in the final analysis 


will produce the greatest specific gravity 
and volume. This is taken to be but the 
first step toward a bread making reform 
which shall be based on a like relation of 
bulk and weight. The French law is 
against “loaded” bread of any nature, 
either by moisture content, falsification 
or the addition of a foreign substance. 





MAY INTRODUCE NEW 
FEATURE IN CROP REPORTS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—lIn:an effort to 
give the public the best possible service 
in cereal crop forecasts, the crop report- 
ing board has made tentative plans to 
adopt next year the system which has 
been used this year in the cotton fore- 
casts of supplying information regard- 
ing the high and low season deterioration 
at the same time as the estimates are 
made. 

For instance, in the case of cotton this 
year, in giving the estimates indicating 
a 15,000,000-bale crop, the three highest 
and three lowest years in the seven- and 
ten-year periods were given as compari- 
sons. Thus in the forecast estimates for 
June 15, July 16, Aug. 1, and Aug. 16, it 
was indicated that if conditions equal to 
those of the low years or of the high 
years were met, the crop would exceed or 
fail to reach the estimates, as the case 
might be. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING 
CO. TO BUILD AT BUFFALO 


Mrinneaports, Mixn.—Although con- 
tracts have not yet been let and plans 
have not been definitely decided upon, 
the International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, probably will have a plant in opera- 
tion at Buffalo next fall, H. F. Marsh, 
assistant manager of the company, said 
last week. Details as to the capacity 
of the mill and the cost of the plant have 
not yet been determined. 

The International Milling Co. pur- 
chased a site from B. F. Schwartz & 
Co. in July. It adjoins the big Marine 
elevator and is close to the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.’s plant on the Buf- 
falo River front. 





JUDGE CONDEMNS LAWSUITS 
FOR ALLEGED POISONING 


Brooxtyn, N. Y.—A decision handed 
down by Judge Nova, Brooklyn, is of 
great interest to bakers throughout the 
country because he, did not mince his 
words in defending the baker against 
certain types of suits for damages. 

In this case a baking concern was be- 
ing sued for the alleged illness suffered 
by the plaintiff after eating a piece of 
pie sold by the defendant. - In his deci- 
sion the judge said: “This complaint 
makes a general charge. It alleges that 
illness was suffered after the pie was 
eaten. There is nothing here to show 
that the pie contained anything that 
would make the consumer ill, and there 
is an utter failure to state in what way 
the defendant has been remiss in its 
method of manufacture. 

“To my mind a lawsuit such as this is 
a sort of holdup to put a business con- 
cern into panic, and thus force a settle- 
ment. I am glad this concern has had 
the backbone to resist. Actions such 
as this serve only to congest our court 
calendars. They have no merit, and are 
only an unjust recourse to law estab- 
lished to remedy an injustice.” 





PACIFIC COAST BISCUIT 
CO. BEING REORGANIZED 


Los Ancetrs, Cat.—A banking group 
is being organized by George H. Burr, 
of Conrad & Broom, Inc., Los Angeles, 
to make a public offering of approxi- 
mately 60,000 shares of preferred stock 
in the Pacific Coast Biscuit Co., Los An- 
geles. This issue is a dominant factor in 
the recapitalization plan, but the price 
has not yet been determined. 

The Pacific Coast Biscuit Co. is said 
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to be the third largest manufacturer of 
biscuits, crackers, cookies, and similar 
products in the United States. It stands 
as one of the most important industries 
in Los Angeles. 

The bankers are informed that the 
volume of business is in excess of $6,- 
225,000 annually. Net profits are stated 
to amount to more than $500,000 after 
payment of federal taxes and other 
charges. 

The company maintains large plants 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Spokane, more than 2,000 
persons being employed. 





CLAIM OPERATIVE BAKERS 
WORK EXCESSIVE HOURS 


MeLBovrene, Vicroria, Aug. 7.—Alle- 
gations have been made inside and out 
of parliament.that some of the employees 
in the baking trade are being worked ex- 
cessive hours. An act on the subject 
legislates that the working week shall 
consist of 48 hours.. It does not specify 
how many hours may be worked a day. 
A member of the legislative assembly as- 
serted that employees were being worked 
as many as 12, 14 and even 16 hours a 
shift. 

Union officials declare that they have 
had difficulty in restraining indignant 
employee members from passing drastic 
resolutions on the subject. The employ- 
ers, on the other hand, indicate that they 
are unaware of any unrest in the indus- 
try, and point out that the average num- 
ber of hours worked is about 44, for 
which the employees receive the same 
pay as they would if they worked the 
full 48 hours. The representatives of 
the employees are aiming to secure an 
amendment of the act so as to limit the 
number of hours a day. 

Cuartes J. MarrHews. 





COMPULSORY WHEAT POOLING 
CONDEMNED IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, Aug. 25.—One 
of the paramount aims of labor politi- 
cians in Australia is to bring about the 
nationalization of all industries and all 
public utilities. Systematic efforts are 
being put forth to hasten the realization 
of that object, and pressure is being con- 
sistently brought to bear upon various 
organizations to secure their co-opera- 
tion. 

Among other things it is desired to re- 
introduce the system of compulsory 
wheat pooling, which was enforced as a 
war-time necessity. There are many 
strong advocates of such pooling, even 
among the farmers themselves, but pub- 
lic opinion is emphatically against any 
such interference with the liberty of pro- 
ducers. That pooling has many advan- 
tages is generally admitted, but it is 
considered that the most satisfactory re- 
sults can be secured by voluntary meth- 
ods. Voluntary pools are now success- 
fully operating in the four principal 
wheat growing states, and the attempts 
to undermine them with a view to their 
replacement by compulsory pools are 
strongly condemned. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





A DANISH PASTRY RECIPE 

Los Ancetes, Car.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Associated Bakers of South- 
ern California, held recently at Robbins’ 
Bakery, Los Angeles, Joseph Dupont 
gave a demonstration of the making of 
Danish pastry. Mr. Dupont had a spe- 
cial recipe for this, which is as follows: 
1 qt milk, Y% lb yeast, 8 oz sugar, 1 qt 
eggs, 2% oz salt, pinch of cardamon, 
pinch of cinnamon, pinch of nutmeg, 8 
Ibs hard wheat flour. Roll in 4 lbs but- 
ter. 

The dough can be rolled or molded 
into any shape, topped with almonds or 
fruit or filled with fruit, and may be 
placed in the oven without proving. 





MILLER FAILS IN POLITICAL CONTEST 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Jacob Gerling was 
defeated in the Democratic primaries 
last week in a contest with David A. 
White, of Albion, for nomination as rep- 
resentative to Congress from the thirty- 
ninth district. Mr. Gerling operated the 
old Empire Roller Mills here for many 
years, 
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BAKERS.AT ATLANTIC CITY OPEN THEIR 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Registration Totals 500 Up to Evening of Sept. 20, With Still Larger Attendance 
Expected—Ideal Weather Prevailing as Convention Gets Under Way— 
Bainbridge Colby Praises Work of Bakers 


Ariantic Crry, N. J., Sept. 21.—-(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The twenty-ninth an- 
nual convention of the American Bakers 
Association is now in session here, and 
meetings are being held at the Traymore 
and the Haddon Hall hotels. Registra- 
tion up to the evening of Sept. 20 totaled 
290 bakers and about 200 allied trades- 
men and guests. 

Whereas the convention only opened 
on Sept. 20, several important committee 
meetings were held on Sept. 18, and 
well-known members of the trade have 
been at Atlantic City for the past three 
or four days. 

The annual golf tournament was held 
on Sept. 20, and about 100 bakers and 
allied tradesmen participated. Up to the 
present the names of winners in the vari- 
ous classes have not been announced, 

On Sept. 20 the president of the as- 
sociation, L. J. Schumaker, entertained 
representatives of the trade press at 
luncheon at the Hotel Traymore, and 
J. B. Geraghty, in charge of the pub- 
licity of the convention, presided. Mr. 
Schumaker, in a short address, stated 
that the ass6ciation desired to establish 
closer co-operation between it and the 
state associations. He said that it want- 
ed to make the national body better un- 
derstood by all bakers, and hoped to see 
the baking industry better understood 
by the people of this country. 

The house to house bakers held a 
meeting on the afternoon of Sept. 20 at 
the Hotel Traymore. R. Holbrook, of 
Iowa, presided, and H. C. Grove, of the 
7 Baker Bros., acted as secretary. An 
interesting discussion followed, and a 
committee was appointed to prepare 
plans for meetings next fall and winter. 
The committee consisted of R. J. Whale, 
of the Whale Baking Co., Rochester, J. 
W. Clarence, of the Manor Baking Co., 
Kansas City, and J. R. Holmes, of 
Holmes & Son, Washington, D. C. 

The nominating committee met at din- 
ner on the evening of Sept. 20, this meet- 
ing being followed by Mr. Schumaker’s 
reception at the Submarine Grill of the 
Hotel Traymore. Dancing was a feature 
of the reception. 


CONVENTION CALLED TO ORDER 
Promptly at 10 a.m. on Sept. 21 Mr. 
Schumaker called the convention to or- 
der and asked Fred B. Haller, of Pitts- 
burgh, to deliver the invocation. This 
was followed by the national anthem and 
community singing led by E. T. Clissold, 
Chicago. 

E. L. Bader, mayor of. Atlantic City, 
then welcomed the delegates and pre- 
sented Mr. Schumaker with the key of 
the city. 

The president, in his annual address, 
said that baking was the second largest 
food industry in the United States, em- 
ploying over 200,000 people, and last 
year consuming 40,000,000 bbls flour. 
He reviewed conditions applying to all 
industries, and said that success came 
only through giving service and quality. 

Judge Harold B. Wells, Bordentown, 
N. J., followed with a very happy talk 
which Mr. Schumaker described as put- 
ting the bakers in a better frame of mind 
to attack the actual business sessions 
which were to follow. 

L. A. Rumsey, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, then referred to the organiza- 
tion’s printed annual report and supple- 
mented it with a few commendatory 
words on the confidence expressed in the 
association by the members. 

Bainbridge Colby, former Secretary of 
State, in openi his address said that 
Judge Wells hac boxed the compass of 
human wisdom and philosophy, and cov- 
ered everything a man should know. He 
complimented the bakers on their fore- 
sight in establishing the American In- 
stitute of Baking at Chicago and told 
of his visit to it. He said that human 
progressing to the present had only been 
accomplished through science. 

Two former presidents of the asso- 
ciation, Lewis F. Bolser and R. K. 
Stritzinger, commented briefly on associa- 


tion work. The latter claimed that those 
bakers who stayed out of the association 
were those who could not look themselves 
squarely in the eye in the morning. Mr. 
Schumaker was applauded when he an- 
nounced that a letter received from Jack 
Dempsey, the pugilist, said that he had 
experimented with various forms of trick 
breads, but the only real satisfaction he 
got was from wholesome white bread. A 


cablegram was received from Ernst 
Vierkoettler, the, German baker who 
swam the English Channel, regretting 


his inability to attend the convention, but 
saying that he would visit America in 
November. 


SPECIAL TRAIN FROM CHICAGO 


H. N. Weinstein, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Flour Mills of America, ar- 
ranged a special train over the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, which left on Sept. 19. 
This train was composed of several sleep- 
ers, two diners and a club car. Travel- 
ing on it were delegations from Chicago, 
Milwaukee and adjacent territory; Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha 
and other southwestern points. 

Among those who left on the spécial 
were: W. H. Clark, J. J. Paar, Frank 
Bergenthal, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee; Arthur Katzinger, Paul 
M. Chapman, T. A. Dillon, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago; P. Porth, baker, 
Milwaukee; C. D. Kirk, baker, and wife, 
Rhinelander, Wis; R. J. Mehan, W. H. 
Ulrey, F. E. Clarke, O. W. Kunze, L. 
Pelton, Chicago, G. W. Neary, Dallas, 
C. A. Birk, Omaha, J. M. Hurley, Des 
Moines, V. A. Smoots, St. Paul, C. R. 
Russ, Milwaukee, The Fleischmann Co; 
John M. Hartley, A. J. Bamford, Bak- 
ers Weekly, Chicago; George Chussler, 
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THE COMPLETE REPORT | 
A complete report. of the Atlan- | 
tic City convention“of the»Ameri- 
can Bakers Association will be 
available to all readers of The 
Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker in the issue of Sept. 29. 











Jr., Associated Bakers of Illinois, Chi- 
cago; Charles W. Myers, G. L. Hoerter, 
H. S. Schneidermann, G. S. Fox, Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago; W. E. Long, W. D. 
Warrick, W. E. Long Co., ay 
Bryce B. Smith, General Baking 
Kansas City; R, E. Sterling, H. J. Patt- 
ridge, S. O. Werner, The Northwestern 
Miller; Thomas O’Connor and wife, M. 
L. Molan and wife, St. Paul, J. T. Mc- 
Carthy and wife, J. W. Hines and wife, 
Chicago, Purity Bakeries Corporation; 
William P. Ronan, Chicago; C. W. 
Moody, Moody-Water Pie Co., Chica ps 
B. B. Grenell, Chapman & Smith 
Chicago; T. F. Naughtin, T. F. Naughtin 
Co., Omaha; F. P. Siebel, Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago; Guy W. 
Thomas, Guy W. Thomas & Co; H. E, 
Cotter, Modern Miller, Chicago; J. J. 
Kelly, Chicago; M. Kappus, baker, Ke- 
nosha, Wis; James Johnstone, baker, and 
wife, Boone, Iowa; J. H. Frink, baker, 
and wife, Cherokee, Iowa; W. Evans, 
Evans Advertising Service, Chicago; J. 
Faulds, Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., 
Chicago; L. R. Olsen, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; A. W: Fosdyke, 
Superior Oven Co., Albion, Mich; H. 
W. Mersbach, R. Mersbach, Mersbach’s 
Bakery, Chicago; W. Robertson, Camp- 
bell: Baking Co., Kansas City; M. Dahlin, 
baker, Austin, Texas; C. B. MacDowell, 
Bakers Review, Chicago; L. Wahl, Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, Chicago; C. W. 
Ortman, Ortman’s Bakery, Omaha; B. 
Koenigsberg, baker, Omaha; F. W. 
Swoba, baker, Omaha; F. Griffiths, Grif- 
fiths Laboratories, Chicago; L. Ream, 
Orsinger Baking Co., Streator, Ill; L. B. 
Fox, Chicago; H. Macer, Chicago. 
S. O. Werner. 











Mille Gade Corson Visits New York Exchange 





International Newsreel Photo 


MES. CLEMINGTON CORSON, who was the first mother and the second 
woman to swim the English Channel, was an interested visitor on the 
floor of the New York Produce Exchange, Sept. 17, through the interest of 


Harry Krulewitch, flour jobber and exchange member. 


A silver loving cup, in 


token of the esteem of the men on ‘change, and a huge basket of flowers, were 


presented to Mrs, Corson by B. H. Wunder, president. 


panied her, 


Mr. Corson accom- 
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STOCKHOLDERS ‘AGAIN 
SEEK COURT ACTION 


William B, Ward, Paul H. Helms and Ward 
Securities Corporation Are Named in 
Equity Petition Filed 


Battrmore, Mp.—An equity petition 
was filed here on Sept. 16 on behalf of 
the minority stockholders of the General 
Baking Corporation asking that they be 
allowed to use the corporation’s name to 
sue William B. Ward, Paul H. Helms 
and the Ward Securities Corporation for 
the enforcement of liability as subscrib- 
ers of stock subscriptions. It was 
charged that in October, 1925, Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Helm each subscribed $5,000,000, 
and the Ward Securities Corporation 
subscribed $20,000,000, and that without 
authority these were “canceled”. on Dec. 
3 of that year. It was held that they 
withdrew when it seemed likely that 56, 
500,000 would be lost. 

The action was brought in the names of 
Harry B. Leary, John U. Weber, Louis 
J. Kolb, William Deininger and Gustay 
Lay. 

The petition alleged that although ap- 
proved by the board of directors the can- 
cellation was illegal under the laws of 
Maryland, since it was unauthorized by 
the stockholders. 

On March 20, it was asserted, the com- 
plainants demanded of the board of di- 
rectors off the General Baking Corpora- 
tion that steps be taken to enforce the 
complainants’ rights, but the directors 
refused to do so. 

According to the bill, the complainants 
own more than 35,000 shares of clas; A 
stock of the corporation and more tian 
50,000 shares of class B stock. 





RY-CRISP CO. WILL MAKE 
ADDITION TO ITS PLANT 


Minneapouis, Minn.— The Ry-Crisp 
Co., Minneapolis, will erect a three-story 
addition to its plant at a cost of $100,- 
000. The building will have a frontage 
of 100 feet on Ninth Street Southeast. at 
Sixth Avenue, and will be 60 feet deep. 
A contract for the construction has been 
awarded to Pike & Cook, contractors, 
Minneapolis. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1926 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on production Sept. 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1925 and the 

1921-25 average (000’s omitted): 


Acres -—————Bushels— — 

1926 1926 1925 AV. 
Minnesota - 2,010 25,185 26,390 26,002 
North Dakota..10,378 83,647 112,378 104,921 
South Dakota.. 2,407 11,308 30,940 30,975 
Montana ...... 3,147 39,463 31,773 35,718 
SED Wa 2 0 09.070 672 12,993 15,080 15,082 
Washington ... 1,207 19,771 27,540 16,516 
Oregon ....... 146 1,993 11,200 5,020 
Other states .. 1,017 17,749 15,574 18,775 








U. States .. 20,884 212,109 270,875 252,959 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 





Year— June 1 aay 1 Aug. 1 Sept.1 
78.5 4.8 60.2 58.4 
87.1 38.1 73.9 75.0 
82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 
90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 

. 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 
. 93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 
. 89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 
. 91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 
95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 
91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 
88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 
94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 
95.5 92.1 75.5 68.0 
93.5 73.8 74.1 756.3 
95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 
94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 
. 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 
. 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 
. 95.0 89.4 80.7 71.6 
88.7 87.2 79.4 71 
93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 
93.7 91.0 89.2 81.3 
93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 
95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 
95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 
92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 
87.3 55.2 56.4 66.1 
91.4 91.7 83.6 1.2 
eae 100.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 
. 89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 
. 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
91.8 94.4 83.2 79.1 








Reports from Latvia state that ship- 
ments of Russian grain have been Jarge 
lately. It is believed there that Russi 
is endeavoring to export much more dur 
ing the present season. 
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FLAXSEED “%s PRODUCTS | 


Although receipts of flaxseed’ are’ very 
light, the price of the September future 
followed the course of wheat last week 
and declined about 2c. Most of the in- 
dications in the market were bullish, not- 
withstanding. The latest reports on flax- 
seed production throughout the world 
show that in the Northern Hemisphere, 
excluding India, a crop below that of 
1925 probably will be harvested. Can- 
ada and the United States, which supply 
about 20 per cent of the world total, 
have a crop 15 per cent below that of 
1925, while Russia’s crop is also smaller 
than last year’s. Sowing is now taking 
place in India, but no final estimate of 
the acreage will be available until De- 
cemer. 

In the Southern Hemisphere the pros- 
pect. are slightly better, since the Ar- 
gentine acreage is believed to be slightly 
greater than last year. Growing condi- 
tions have been favorable, on the whole, 
although the Argentine seed market has 
been firmer, owing to a keen demand 
from Europe. 

Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
has juieted down, following the excep- 
tionally heavy demand of a week ago, 
and crushers report light sales during 
the past few days. Prices remain firm 
and unchanged, however. Shipping di- 
rections are received in good volume, and 
som: inills expect to be kept busy for at 
least two weeks taking care of this busi- 
ness. Linseed meal at Minneapolis is 
offercd at $44@44.50 ton, at Chicago $45, 
at ‘Toledo $45.50@46, and at Buffalo $45. 

The export market remains inactive, as 
for the past few weeks. Sales were made 
a few days ago at $38 ton, f.a.s., New 
York, but the quotation is now reduced 
about 50c. For November-December 
shipment $39 is asked. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. 





Oct. 


Sept. 14 ..$2.385 2.38% 2.37% 2.36% 2.36% 
Sept. 15 .. 2.36 2.84% 2.87 2.36 2.36% 
Sept. 16... 2.85 2.84% 2.87% 2.36% 2.37% 


2.38% 2.32% 2.36 2.35 2.35% 
Sept. 18 .. 2.88 2.32% 2.36 2.35 2.35 
Sept. 20 .. 2.30 2.29 2.84 2.38 2.32% 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to 18, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1926 


Sept. 17 .. 











Minneapolis ... 1,174 2,184 366 467 
Dermth os c¢seas 405 1,221 395 560 
Setala: .éésks 1,579 3,405 761 1,027 


Duluth—Flaxseed was active earl 
last week, but later interest diminished, 
This came about largely through the pre- 
diction of better weather and reports of 
Argentine shipments. The bearish tone 
of wheat showed its effect in a lowering 
of quotations, the net result establishing 
losses of 44%,@6Yc. Deferred futures 
suffered most. A good oil demand 
served to keep crushing interests in the 
market for spot supplies, evidence of this 
being quite noticeable in the ready man- 
ner cash offerings of the better ty 
cleaned up. Cars that crushers could 
not use, elevators took. Small scattered 
to arrive offerings came out, and these 
also met sale. To date no large amounts 
have been offered or sold, but in the 
aggregate trade is fair. 


Chicago—There was practically no 
change in linseed meal last week, De- 
mand was spotted, sales being confined 
to scattered single cars, and prices were 
2 inged, Quotation, Sept. 18, $45 ton, 

MK igo, 

MN ilwaukee,—While the output of lin- 
Seed meal is increasing with the rela- 
tively favorable rate of operations made 
necessary by the demand for oil, there 
also is a nearly corresponding improve- 
ment in demand, and crushérs have ad- 
vanced asking limits about 50c. At the 
Same time, cottonseed meal has ruled 
easy lo weak, with substantial reductions 
In linits. Considerable business is being 
Worked, however, considering the season. 
Quo‘ation, Sept. 18, f.o.b.. Milwaukee, 
$460 46.50 ton, 


Boston—Local demand | for linseed 
mea! was slow last .week, despite the 
light stocks in dealers’ hands. Prices 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HE above engraving shows the baseball team of the Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., linseed crusher, Minneapolis, which won the championship this year 


in the milling division of the city’s commercial league. 


The team also played 


several out-of-town games without a loss. 








are 50c@$1 lower than a week ago. 
Buffalo is offering 34 per cent meal at 
$49.20 ton, in 100-lb sacks, delivered, 
Boston points, 45 days’ shipment, and 
31 per cent at $48.70. 

Buffalo.—There is a steady demand 
for linseed meal at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: linseed meal, 31 per 
cent $44.50 ton; 34 per cent, $46. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for linseed oil 
meal is light, with prices lower. The 
bulk of business is in small lots for 
prompt shipment. Quotation, Sept. 18, 
$48.20 ton. 

Toronto.—A steady business is being 
done in linseed meal. Dealers reduced 
their prices 75c last week. On Sept. 18 
mills were quoting $47@48 ton, car lots, 
at their points, while distributors were 
asking $47.25@49.25, in car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Local mills report a fair 
volume of business in linseed cake and 
meal at unchanged prices. Quotations, 
Sept. 18: oil cake, in bags, $42 ton; meal, 
$44. Demand for flaxseed has been dull 
and featureless, Canadian and United 
States crushing interests entirely neglect- 
ing this grain, which closed on Sept. 18 
at $2.05 bu. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 1—American 
linseed cakes are firm at £10 1s 3d for 
September, and £10 2s 6d October, sea- 
board. American linseed meal sold to 
Belfast last week, September-October- 
November, at £10 15s in 112-lb bags. 
Argentine linseed cake, afloat, sold at 
£10 12s 6d, c.i.f., Liverpool; Bombay, 
£9 12s 6d, September-October seaboard. 





WARD BAKING CORPORATION 
EXEMPTED FROM TAXES 


Battrmore, Mpo.—The appeal tax court 
here has decided that the Ward Baking 
Corporation, which was incorporated in 
this state, is not liable to pay taxes to 
either the city of Baltimore or the state 
of Maryland. Both the city and the state 
assessed the corporation for taxes which 
would have amounted to $89,567, but the 
court expressed the opinion that, owing 
to the fact that the corporation had no 
assets in the state and none of its busi- 
ness was transacted in Maryland, it was 
not proper that it should be taxed. 

It was pointed out that, although the 
Ward Baking Co. operates a plant in 
Baltimore, it is a separate incorporation 
from the Ward Baking Corporation, 
which is merely a holding company. 





ENGINE RUNS ON GRAIN DUST 

According to an Associated Press dis- 
patch, dust taken from a grain elevator 
has been found to have sufficient explo- 
sive power to run an automobile engine. 
Department of Agriculture chemists who 
conducted the tests announce that while 
the engine did not make a continuous 





run, enough power was developed to turn 
it over many times. A hand system of 
feeding the dust through a tube to the 
intake was employed. 

The experimenters said the study gave 
“encouraging results which indicated the 
possibilities of designing an engine to 
use grain dust as the source of fuel.” 





QUIETNESS PREVAILS IN 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR TRADE 


MeELBourNeE, Victoria, Aug. 25.— 
Owing to the high prices ruling for 
wheat, the milling industry is experienc- 
ing a quiet time. Numerous inquiries 
have been received by millers and ship- 
pers from over-sea buyers, but, except in 
a few instances, it has not been possible 
to meet their price ideas. Recent New 
Zealand demands for flour have been of 
assistance to millers in the eastern states 
of the commonwealth. The trade opinion 
is that the price of wheat will continue 
at a high level until the new crop be- 
comes available. Millers do not enter- 
tain any hope of the export trade ex- 
panding in the next three months, but 
expect the reverse. 

Cuartes J. MATTHEWS, 





GRAIN HOARDING CHARGE 
DENIED BY FRENCH TRADE 


Paris, France, Sept. 3.,—Protesting 
the accusations that have been made 
against them, members of the trade de- 
clare that the recently conducted gov- 
ernment inquiry has brought out the fact 
that no stocks have been hoarded by 
them, and that they are willing to buy 
wheat. They admit, however, that farm- 
ers have excess supplies. 

The protest to the government was 
signed by the general secretary of the 
grain brokers of the Department of the 
West. It is claimed that any aspect of 
speculation there may have been was 
caused entirely by the buying of futures, 
and not by the natural rise of prices or 
the hoarding of stocks, 

Francis Mittoun. 





FORT WILLIAM ELEVATOR SOLD 

A Winnipeg press report states that 
the Fort William Elevator Co, has sold 
its elevator at Fort William to the Brit- 
ish Empire Grain Co. The plant has a 
capacity of 1,750,000 bus, and it is un- 
derstood that the purchase price was in 
the neighborhood of $1,000,000. David 
Horn is president and manager of the 
Fort William company, while F. J. An- 
derson heads the Empire company. It is 
believed that no change will be made in 
the name of the elevator, and it is likely 
that-its staff will remain unchanged. 


What is disliked by the masses needs 
inquiring into; so also does that which 
they have a preference for.—Confucius. 














‘Rye PRopucts 


Minneapolis —Sales of rye flour are re- 
ported to be holding up fairly well. Ac- 
tivity was slightly improved last week in 
spite of the fact that the Jewish holidays 
caused curtailed demand in some quar- 
ters. It is believed that the trade is not 
as well supplied with rye flour as with 
patent. There is scattered selling each 
day. Pure white is quoted at $5.25@ 
5.90 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f o.b., Minne- 
apolis, pure medium at $4.90@5.25, and 
pure dark at $3.90@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 14,407 bbls flour, compared with 
9,310 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—A little more activity in rye 
flour was noticeable last week, there be- 
ing sales of 1,000- and 2,000-bbl lots of 
patents. Shipping directions also were 
better. The trade has not contracted for 
new crop supplies to any extent, but 
buyers are beginning to display more in- 
terest. The local output totaled 8,000 
bbls, the same as the previous week. 
White was quoted, Sept. 18, at $5.35@ 
5.75 bbl, jute, medium $5.15@5.50, and 
dark $3.50@4. 

Milwaukee.—While the advance in 
wheat, with the consequent enhancement 
of flour prices, has placed the rye flour 
trade in a more receptive mood, there is 
very little business passing. Most of the 
larger consumers appear to have covered 
their requirements for some distance 
ahead, and the values represent a sub- 
stantial saving over current prices. Job- 
bers are doing a moderate business with 
bakers, and this is causing some activity 
in mill trade, although hardly sufficient 
to cause more than passing interest. 
Casual trade is willing to buy some rye 
flour, but only at its own price, and this 
is so far under the views of millers, 
fixed on the basis of the cost of rye and 
the milling process, that scant consid- 
eration is given these bids. Quotations, 
Sept. 18: pure white $5.65@5.85 bbl, me- 
dium $5.20@5.35, and dark $4.25@4.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Duluth—tThe mill reports more actiy- 
ity in outside inquiry, and in instances 
the trade booked full cars. Most of the 
covering came on market breaks, with a 
tendency to curtail buying whenever ral- 
lies occurred. The rye market was easy, 
and mainly followed wheat last week. 
Home buyers purchase from hand to 
mouth. Quotations, Sept. 18, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $5.80 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.30; No. 8 dark, $3.75; 
No. 5 blend, $5.85; No. 8 rye, $4.70. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and the market rules steady, but 
there is little trading. Quotations, Sept. 
18, $6@6.25 bbl, in sacks. . 

Boston.—Demand for white patent rye 
flour was fairly good last week, although 
advanced prices somewhat curtailed it. 
Dark is in good demand and steady. Rye 
meal is firmly held, with a better de- 
mand, Quotations, Sept. 18: choice white 
patent $6.25@6.40 bbl, in sacks; stand- 
ard patent, $6.05@6.20; dark rye, $4.90 
@A.95; rye meal, $4.95@5.10. 

New York.—Interest in rye flour was 
limited last week, and sales were mod- 
erate. Quotations, Sept. 18: white pat- 
ent grades, $5.90@6.35 bbl, in jutes. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour is easier and 
lifeless, with apparently no disposition in 
any quarter to trade. Nominal quota- 
tions, Sept. 18: white patent, $5.75@6 
bbl, and dark $4.30@4.55, in cotton. 


Buffalo—tThere is only a limited de- 
mand for rye flour, and sales are light. 





Quotations show little change. Prices, 
Sept. 18: white $6@6.10 bbl, medium 


$5.65@5.70, and dark $4.75@4.80, in 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Buffalo. 


PACIFIC FLOUR WINS HONORS 

In a telegram to The Northwestern 
Miller, Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager 
for the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
states that his company has just received 
a cablegram from its agents at Glasgow, 
Scotland, that at the thirtieth annual 
exhibition at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London, Eng., held Sept. 4-10, 
Sperry flour won the Diamond Jubilee 
Cup, four gold, four silver, and four 
bronze medals, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The flour market is less active than a 
week ‘ago, conditions génerally being 
stagnant. Total sales made by spring 
wheat mills last week probably averaged 
no more than 100 per cent of capacity. 
Buyers appear to have their require- 
ments pretty well taken care of for the 
present, and are watching the movement 
of the wheat market. It is believed that 
it would take a marked advance or de- 
cline in prices to bring out any large 
buying. Whatever new bookings are be- 
ing made are mostly for small lots. — 

Directions Improved.—Shipping direc- 
tions against old bookings are coming in 
more freely, some millers reporting them 
to be entirely satisfactory and increas- 
ing their mill operations. Others, how- 
ever, still complain of scarcity of direc- 
tions. 

Demafd for clears continues good, 
with offerings scarce. Some export in- 
terest is shown in second clears. 

Export Business Scarce. Little ex- 
port business is passing. Foreign buy- 
ers continue to hold off, looking for the 
Canadian crop to force lower prices. 
Some inquiry was received last week 
from the United Kingdom, the Continent 
and Cuba, but buyers’ ideas were out of 
line with those of mills. Canadian com- 
petition in foreign markets is being felt. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Sept. 21 Year ago 
cotton ..$7.90@8.25 $8.560@8.86 
Standard patent . 7.65@8.10 8.30@8.45 
Second patent ° 7.80@7.90 8.06@8.16 
Fancy clear, jute*.. 7.10@7.25 7.60@7.70 
First clear, jute* 6.66@6.75 7.00@7.20 
Second clear, jute’.. 4.15@5.10 4.40@4.86 
Whole wheat 7.156@7.25 7.80@7.60 


60@6.70 7.20@7.30 


Graham, standard .... 
*140-lb jutes 


SEMOLINAS 


No large bookings are reported by du- 
rum millers, semolina buyers continuing 
their hand-to-mouth policy. A car sold 
here and there is about the only busi- 
ness passing. Durum receipts are fairly 
heavy, but a great deal of the grain com- 
ing to market runs high in moisture, due 
to recent rainy weather. One miller esti- 
mated that 50 per cent of the receipts 
last week were wet. Of the dry stuff 
only a small amount was said to be fit 
for good semolinas. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 44,@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis; No. 8 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 44@4c. 

In the week ending Sept. 18, eight 
‘Minneapolis and interior mills made 68,- 
429 bbls durum products, compared with 
49,548 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS iw OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20% were in operation Sept. 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C (one half), 
D, Bb, F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 12-18 .. .. 629,200 289,611 55 
Previous week .. 629,200 234,854 44 
BOOP BHO o:00 526 622,000 880,144 73 
Two years ago... 569,800 276,827 49 
Three years ago. 561,100 276,830 49 
Four years ago.. 646,000 $96,451 71 
Five years ago.. 646,000 426,615 78 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,768 bbls last week, 3,244 


in the previous week, 927 a‘ year ago, 
and 3,114 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported.to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 12-18 ...... 297,540 188,259 63 
Previous week .. 379,290 198,992 53 
Toa? Ge <s<+000 459,540 309,507 67 
Two years ago... 424,890 293,161 69 
Three years ago. 271,440 170,655 63 
Four years ago.. 379,440 237,135 62 
Five years ago... 417,690 238,415 57 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Aug. 21 63 69,965 210,480 221,461 2,627 320 
Aug. 28 63 69,965 229,568 234,490 54 1,794 
Sept. 4 60 68,115 217,014 264,828 2,799 1,895 
Sept. 11 59 63,215 198,992 236,345 6,149 2,073 


Sept. 18 44 49,590 188,259 208,329 674 693 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “dutside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily capac- 
ity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 18, 
1926, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted) : 


r-—Output— -~Exports— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .... 693 891 5 3 
BOs POG cc cces'cs 31 34 ° 
Duluth-Superior.. 48 79 dias ‘ae 
COURMIED occ cesses 501 831 9 6 


GRAIN FIRM TO BUILD TANKS 

The Sterling Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
plans the erection of 10 concrete tanks 
which, together with the interspaces, will 
make 21 bins, containing more than 500,- 
000 bus. The contract has been let to the 
Fegles Construction Co. The tanks will 
be completed by Dec. 1. 

OFFICERS ELECTED 

At a meeting of the Southern Minne- 
sota Mills, held in Minneapolis on Sept. 
15, all officers were re-elected and two 
new directors chosen. Officers are: G. M. 
Palmer, Mankato, president; W. B. 
Webb, Wabasha, vice president; H. L. 
Beecher, New Ulm, treasurer; C. T. Van- 
denover, Minneapolis, secretary. R. W. 
Goodell, Minneapolis, and J. A. Rieck, 
Springfield, were the new directors cho- 
sen. Other directors are: John Dengler, 
Red Wing; W. H. Sudduth, Minneapo- 
lis; R. C. Tennant, Lake City; H. C. 
Garvin, Winona; W. L. Harvey, New 
Prague; F. E. Hawley, Watertown, S. 
D; H. H. King, Minneapolis. 


COMMISSIONER IS SPEAKER 
J. B. Campbell, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, was the principal 
speaker at a luncheon given by the Traf- 
fic Club of Minneapolis at the Nicollet 
Hotel on Sept. 16. A number of traffic 
attorneys and experts, attending the 
grain rate hearing at which Mr. Camp- 
bell presided, were special guests at the 
luncheon. Mr. Campbell declared that 
since the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was created there has never been 
an accusation of unfairness aimed at a 
member, and that while the Commission 
erred sometimes, it was endeavoring 
conscientiously to solve transportation 
problems. Other speakers included J. F. 
Reed, president of the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, and G. R. Martin, 
vice president of the Great Northern 
Railway. C. T. Vandenover presided, 
and J. George Mann was in charge of the 
program. 
NOTES 
The Hetzel Milling Co., Elkhorn, Wis., 
is installing new machinery. 


J. H. MacMillan, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the Cargill Elevator Co. and the 
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Cargill Grain Co., is in the East on 
business. 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, has returned from 
a short business trip to the East. 

C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis, north- 
western and Canadian representative of 
the Novadel Process Corporation, Buf- 
falo, is in Winnipeg on business. 

Roy Milner, assistant general manager 
of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., 
Calgary, Alta., has applied for member- 
ship in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Milling will be resumed on Oct. 1 at 
the government mill at Lame Deer, Mont. 
The mill is owned by the Cheyenne In- 
dians, and has been shut down during 
the summer. 

Thad B. Lawrence, export manager 
and purchasing agent of the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, who has been seriously ill for weeks, 
is steadily improving. 

A. L. Hale, manager of the Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis, will leave for 
Chicago on Sept. 25 to attend a meeting 
of the central states representatives of 
that company to be held over the week 
end. 

Louis Dreyfus, of Louis Dreyfus & 
Co., grain importers, Paris, France, vis- 
ited the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce last week, accompanied by F. A. 
Hallet, of the Hallet & Carey Co., grain 
commission, Minneapolis. 

Special funeral services for Charles 
H. Drinkwater, Minneapolis, agent for 
the Universal Carloading and Distribut- 
ing Co., who was killed in an automobile 
accident on June 26, were held at the 
Scottish Rite temple on Sept. 17. 


Lewis F. Bolser, president of the 
Champion Animal Food Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and former president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, has been added 
to the program of speakers for the con- 
vention at Atlantic City, Sept. 20-24. 


L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, who 
had been in Minneapolis for a few days, 
returned to his home on Sept. 18. A. J. 
Gallagher, of the same company, who 
had been here for a week, left for Pitts- 
burgh on Sept. 20. 


A _ special committee reported to the 
St. Paul city council last week, estimat- 
ing the cost of terminal facilities at 
Pig’s Eye, a grain terminal near the 
Equity elevator and acquisition of sites 
for both at from $250,000 to $375,000. 
Construction is expected to be begun at 
once, 





The condition of cereal crops in Si- 
beria was slightly above the average on 
Aug. 22, according to a Russian report. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Outside trade is slow to show interest, 
Inquiry appears to be merely to keep 
track of market conditions. When the 
trade actually needs flour, purchases are 
made only to fill immediate require- 
ments. The fact that wheat holds its 
average well probably may account for 
the poor buying. City trade continues 
fair, sales coming out steadily and vol- 
ume being maintained. Clear is in fair 
inquiry, but as mills are sold up they 
have practically none to sell. Shipping 
orders are slow. ; 

Durum buyers showed increased inter- 
est in booking of flour. Where sales re- 
sulted from inquiries, buyers usually 
asked for immediate shipment. This fact 
indicated that most of them were in need 
of supplies. As in spring, price changes 
at the close of last week were unimpor- 
tant. 

Quotations, Sept. 18, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1926 1925 


Wares wetent 2. ts ccs $8.05@8.30 $8.20@°.45 
Second patent ....... 7.70@8.05 7.95@*.20 
First clear, jute...... 7.25@7.50 7.50@7.85 


Second clear, jute.... 6.20@6.45 5.00@..25 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pc'. of 


bbis activity 
SG, BBD eit adic civ si. cg nas 20,810 56 
Previous week ......+...- 16,050 43 
ee erry e errs 25S 32,945 89 
Two YOGrs BBO ...-..sccccs 33,735 91 


NOTES 

R. J. Meeks, Niagara Falls, N. Y., ind 
C. M. Kennedy, Buffalo, visited the ex- 
change last week. 

Some outside mills are not paying much 
attention to spring wheat supplies, but 
are interested in durum. Good sound top 
milling kind is wanted. 

E. H. Mirick, Minneapolis, of the P lls- 
bury Flour Mills Co., spent a day at the 
local office last week. 

W. P. Majo, vice president of the Du- 
luth Universal Milling Co., made a busi- 
ness trip to Minneapolis last week. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, visited this 
market last week to look over the wheat 
supply and market situation. 

Lack of shipping orders troubled one 
mill, and it was closed several days last 
week, partly as a result of this. Some 
repairs to the plant were made. 

« F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


There was a good demand for all 
grades of flour last week, and prices 
were 20c higher on first and standard 
patents, while clear flours advanced Lic. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: first patent $8 bbl, 
standard patent $7.80, and first clear 
$6.65, f.o.b., Great Falls, 

Watter F. Barrrran. 








The Last Mill on Root River 





OF more than 20 waterpower mills on the Root River in southern Minnesota 
in early days, there is just one still running, that of the Spies Milling Cu, 
Preston. It is not the waters of the Root, however, which grind the flour today. 
The buhrs and dam of early days were thrown into the discard long ago. ‘ 
modern steam plant is housed in an annex to the old stone mill. Mr. Spies and 
his sons, C. E. and H. R., by introducing modern methods and modern ma- 
chinery are making the old mill do a bigger business than ever before. 
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NEW CROP RESULTS 


\n interesting compilation has been is- 
sued by M. F. Dillon, secretary of the 
Association of Operative Millers, Kansas 
City, showing the results achieved by 


mills grinding new crop wheat. Con- 
cerning hard wheat, reports were re- 
ceived from 60 mills, all located in the 
Souiwest. The average protein content 


e grain ground in these plants was 
The flour showed the fol- 


of t 
12.61 per cent. 


lowiig averages: 
Absorp- 
Protein Ash tion 
Sh itent 11.18 0.376 61.98 
jl COME. cece 11.41 0.404 62.71 
Straizht .ccceces 11.36 0.432 62.52 





KANSAS CITY 


W.'h values advancing rather steadily 


from the recent low point, flour buyers 
have refused to raise their ideas of 
prices, and inquiry is substantially below 
a working basis in most instances. Some 
mills. both along the Missouri River and 
in the interior Southwest, lagged behind 
the advance slightly in an effort to force 


business, but firm cash wheat premiums 
and |»w millfeed markets restricted this 
tendcney. Sales generally are between 
i 90 per cent of capacity. 

Bakers Not Active—Bakery trade is 
g persistent inquiry, but purchases 
are in moderate volume. Round lot or- 
re scarce. Some of the larger op- 
‘s apparently are interested in flour 
for shipment after Jan. 1, but will not 
raise their bids to a parity with the quo- 
tations of millers. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet.—Distributors 
are expressing much the same sentiment 
as other classes of trade, and their buy- 
ing is not active. A decline in prices 
was rather generally expected, following 
the ofiicial September crop reports, and 
its failure to materialize curtailed sales. 

Export Trade Fair.—Oklahoma and 
Texas mills are getting most of the trade 
with Europe, selling a fair volume of 
straight and export patent. Missouri 
River and Kansas plants with well- 
established connections in Latin America 
report regular buying, although volume 
is not large. One Kansas City mill is 
supposed to have sold 500 tons to Europe 
recently, although this was not fully con- 
firmed. 

Shipping Instructions Quiet.—Most 
mills continue to experience difficulty in 
obtaining enough shipping instructions to 
maintain full-time operations. This is 
the principal worry in the Southwest at 
present. The situation is helped some- 
what, however, by the advancing market, 
which has placed current values higher 
than prevailed at the time heavy book- 
ings were made, 

ACTIVITY IN WHEAT IMPROVEMENT 

Funds for supplying 100,000 bus seed 
wheat to a group of counties in north- 
Western Kansas where crops have failed 
in the last two years will be raised in 
Kansas City and at various points in 

ansas. The work will be handled by 
an organization headed by J. C. Mohler, 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, E. J. Smiley, secretary of 
the Kansas Grair Dealers’ Association, 
Roy Bone, state bank commissioner, H. 
M. Bainer, director of the Southwestern 
Wheat Improvement Association, C. V. 
fopping, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, and Fred Bowmann, sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Bakers’ As- 
Sociation, It will be known as the Kan- 
Sas Sced Wheat Association. The funds 
Will he secured by a lien on one fifth of 
the yrain harvested from the seed. 

A pamphlet dealing with the copper 
Carbonate dust method of controlling 
smut in wheat has been prepared for dis- 
tribution by the Kansas State Agricul- 
tura! College, Manhattan. It is claimed 
that this offers an advantage over the 
use of formaldehyde or copper sulphate, 
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in that there is no need for wetting the 
wheat under treatment. Copies of the 
pamphlet will be mailed by the college 
upon request. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 360,660 $11,211 86 
Previous week .. 360,660 297,473 82 
WOOF GBS occceve 373,560 210,708 56 
Two years ago... 339,210 304,033 89 
Five-year average (same week).... 76 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 78 
KANSAS CITY 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 172,500 147,207 85 
Previous week .. 172,500 136,389 79 
Year ago ....... 151,500 118,306 78 
Two years ago... 148,500 127,343 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 86 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 85 
WICHITA 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 62,400 52,307 83 
Previous week .. 62,400 47,526 76 
VORP GBO occcess 65,700 35,477 54 
Two years ago... 64,620 52,985 81 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 47,400 43,733 92 
Previous week .. 47,400 22,924 48 
Year ago ....... 47,400 44,869 94 
Two years ago... 47,400 44,340 93 
SALINA 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 37,800 30,147 80 
Previous week .. 37,800 31,971 84 
Peer GOP: versse 45,000 32,680 72 
Two years ago... 46,200 29,404 64 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 29,700 28,585 96 
Previous week .. 29,700 23,886 80 
OMAHA 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 27,300 25,183 92 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,484 82 
Week BP ¢.oes45s 27,300 20,809 76 
Two years ago... 24,900 24,334 97 


Clears.—Clears are scarce and strong, 
with prices in a number of instances as 
high as those of straights, and, occasion- 
ally, 95 per cents. While sales are large- 
ly domestic, southern Europe bought 
moderately of second clear and low 
grade. 

Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 18, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.30@7.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.90@ 
7.10; straight, $6.50@7; first clear, $5.75 
@6.25; second clear, $4.90@5.50; low 
grade, $4.50@4.80. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
Sept. 12-18 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 4 reported do- 
mestic business active, 81 fair, and 25 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
34,017 bbls last week, 19,312 in the pre- 
vious week, 12,204 a year ago and 74,825 
two years ago. 





NOTES 


Additional grain storage is to be erect- 
ed at once by the Fremont (Neb.) Mills, 
which recently bought the plant of the 
Brown Consolidated Milling Co. 

J. H. Compton, of the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., Dallas, Texas, arrived in Kansas 
City last week to spend a fortnight’s 
vacation. Mr. Compton was located in 
Kansas City for many years. 

O. A. Church, who has been acting as 
sales manager for the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas, has resigned to be- 
come similarly connected with the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Kansas City. The 
change is to be effective Oct. 1. 
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Grain storage for 425,000 bus wheat is 
being built at Davenport, Iowa, by the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, for the International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. The latter operates 
the Western Flour Mills, Davenport, 
The addition will be finished .by Dec. 1. 

About 70 per cent of this year’s hard 
winter wheat crop, especially along the 
Santa Fe Railroad, has moved to mar- 
ket, a recent report from Dod City, 
Kansas, said. A somewhat smaller per- 
centage has moved on rails tributary to 
the Rock Island. East of Dodge City, 
as far as Hutchinson, where farm stor- 
age is more adequate, reserves are larger, 
equaling perhaps 50 per cent of the crop. 
Seeding is not as well advanced as a 
year ago. 

Minor damage was done by high winds 
last week to the William Kelly Milling 
Co. and the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
both of Hutchinson, Kansas. An ele- 
vator at Ellinwood, Kansas, owned by 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, and under lease to the Ellinwood 
Milling Co., was destroyed by lightning. 
Aside from these instances, no damage 
was incurred by mills as a result of the 
unusual period of storms during the last 
two weeks. 


SALINA 


Salina mills report that business is 
quiet, buyers limiting themselves to im- 
mediate requirements. They are in a 
position to wait until the uncertainty of 
the wheat market settles somewhat. 
Stronger prices prevail, with an advance 
of 20c bbl. Shipping directions are hard 
to get. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s, Sept. 16: fancy short patent, 
$7.50@8; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; 
straight grade, $7.10@7.30. 


NOTES 

J. J. Vanier, sales manager for the 
Western Star Mill Co., attended a rate 
hearing at Kansas City, Sept. 20. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from a trip through the East. He 
was accompanied by L. G. Gottschick, 
vice president of the company. 

At a special meeting called on Sept. 
16, the Salina Board of Trade voted 
$5,000 as a contribution to the Kansas 
Seed Wheat Association, organized to so- 
licit and handle funds for the purpose of 
buying seed wheat for northwestern 
Kansas. 


ATCHISON 


Flour business is quiet, with purchases 
principally for near-by requirements. 
There are few inquiries for round lots. 
Sales average 50@75 per cent of capac- 
ity. Most buyers were disappointed in 
the trend of the market following the 
Canadian crop report. There is no ex- 
pert inquiry. Quotations, Sept. 18, basis 
cotton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $7.20@7.40 bbl, straight 
$6.90@7.10, first clear $5.70@5.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.10@7.30, straight 
$6.70@6.90, first clear $5.60@6.10. 


NOTES 


Fire, which raged in the tanks of the 
Blair Elevator Corporation for several 
weeks, has finally burned itself out. 

Wet weather has put this territory in 
excellent condition for seeding. It is es- 
timated that a large acreage of wheat 
will be sown this year, although few 
farmers have yet been able to enter their 
fields, because of excessive moisture. 


Ray T. Willette, secretary of the Atchi- 
son Board of Trade, and G. O. Olson, 
traffic manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., are in Wichita to attend the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing of the attack made by Wichita inter- 
ests on the present proportional rate 
structure in this territory. 


HUTCHINSON 


Advancing prices served to lessen flour 
buying last week, but helped to increase 
shipping directions, which have been very 
slow for some time. New business did 
not amount to 50 per cent of capacity, 
but specifications came in sufficient vol- 
ume to permit full-time operations. For- 
eign inquiry continued fairly brisk, and 
some export patents were sold. Most of 
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ERROR IN ST. JOSEPH FIGURES 

In the figures published in this 
department a week ago, showing 
production of flour at southwest- 
ern milling centers for the crop 
year ending June 30, 1926, the St. 
Joseph output was given as 1,048,- 
827 bbls, or 42 per cent of capac- 
ity. This was in error, and should 
have been 1,710,391 bbls, or 69 per 
cent of capacity. 











the foreign demand is for clears, which 
mills cannot offer, due to heavy early 
commitments. Quotations, Sept. 18, basis 
cotton 98's, Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.20@7.85 bbl; straight, $6.80@7.35; 
first clear, $6.40@6.50; second clear, $6. 


NOTES 


Bruce F. Young, sales manager for the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., attended a 
rate hearing in Kansas City last week. 

Poor harvest conditions in the North- 
west led to better buying of hard wheat 
by Minneapolis mills last week. Compe- 
tition was rather keen, with further con- 
traction of receipts. 


WICHITA 


Flour business is quiet, and shipping 
directions are slow. Mills are forced to 
demand shipping instructions from buy- 
ers who have purchased flour but do not 
order it out. There is a steady demand 
from Holland and the West Indies. 
Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas City, 
Sept. 17: short patent, $7.70 bbl; straight, 
$7.40; clears, $6.40, 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., visited some of his farm 
lands near Pocasset, Okla., last week. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., is traveling in the North- 
west and will return home the latter 
part of the month. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and R. Ward Magill, 
sales manager for the Kansas Milling 
Co., attended a rate hearing in Kansas 
City last week. 

E. H. Thornton, traffic manager for 
the Galveston (Texas) Chamber of Com- 
merce, and E. H. Harwell, traffic man- 
ager at Houston, Texas, were in Wichita 
last week to attend the hearing of the 
case of the Southern Kansas Grain and 
Grain Products Association against cer- 
tain railways before Examiner Ames, of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


OKLAHOMA 


Gathering of the Oklahoma and Texas 
cotton crop is two weeks late, and that 
is stated by millers to account for only 
a fair movement of flour to consumers. 
Mills report a fair run of new business, 
however, but shipping instructions are 
below normal. Mill operations are slight- 
ly lighter, although a few are operating 
at full capacity. 

Export orders were scarce last week, 
for both European and Latin American 
dealers are doing a hand-to-mouth busi- 
ness until they are better advised as to 
the Canadian situation. Soft wheat short 
patent flour was quoted on Sept. 18 at 
$7.90 bbl, and hard wheat short patent at 
$7.70@7.80. 

NOTES 

Stephen D. Heard, McKinney, Texas, 
a director of the Collin County Mill & 
Elevator Co. and one of its founders, 
died at his home at that place recently, 
aged 79. 

T. G. Blankenship, feed dealer, Siloam 
Springs, Ark., has sold his business to 
AW. Coates, who until recently was as- 
sociated with the Excello Feed & Milling 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

A fire that did damage estimated at 
$20,000 to the plant of the Southwest 
Baking Co., Dallas, Texas, originated in 
an oven that had just been installed. The 
loss is said to have been covered by in- 
surance. 

A charter has been issued to Walter 
Brown, Inc., Little Rock, Ark., capital 
stock $25,000, to deal in feed, grain, seed 
and groceries. Walter Brown is presi- 
dent, Hannah Brown vice president, and 
Fred Brown secretary-treasurer. 


















































































































DOMINION ELECTIONS 

A getieral election for the dominion 
House of Commons was held in Canada 
on Sept. 14. The contest was brought 
about by the inability of either of the po- 
litical parties to command a majority in 
Parliament or, in other words, to carry 
on the business of governing. The elec- 
tion of October, 1925, was inconclusive, 
and gave no party a majority. When 
Parliament was called to meet in Janu- 
ary, 1926, party maneuvering became its 
principal business, with the result that by 
June 30, when both the leaders threw up 
the responsibility for legislation, prac- 
tically nothing had been done and public 
business came to a standstill. As soon 
as possible, writs were issued for another 
election. 

The results of this contest were in fa- 
vor of the Liberals, who have been in 
power since 1921. The new house does 
not give the straight Liberals a clear 
majority over all, but it does contain 
enough Liberals and Liberal Progres- 
sives to control legislation, and as these 
two parties are in close relationship to 
each other, there is no doubt that they 
will fuse for this purpose. The straight 
Progressives, the United Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation members, and the three labor 
members also will vote with the Liberals. 

This being the case, the Right Honor- 
able W. L. M. King, leader of the Liber- 
al party, will be called upon to form a 
government at an early date and Can- 
ada will now look forward to a period 
of well-ordered parliamentary control 
and stable government. The policies of 
the elements now to go into power con- 
tain no drastic proposals. They stand 
for a moderate tariff, reductions in taxa- 
tion and continued public control of the 
national railways. ‘They also will com- 
plete the publicly owned railway to Hud- 
son Bay and will proceed with the settle- 
ment of the empty and idle spaces of 
Canada with British born people, thus 
making more secure than ever the alle- 
giance of Canada to the British throne 
to which its people have been so passion- 
ately devoted ever since Canada be- 
came a white man’s country. Had the 
Conservative party won, it would have 
been no less devoted to this latter pol- 
icy, as Canadians of all parties are quite 
as warmly attached to the British crown 
as were their fathers and grandfathers 
who brought about the present federa- 
tion of provinces. 

Canada is now on the high road to a 
long period of material prosperity, with 
every advantage in her favor and all the 
problems of the post-war period either 
solved or in process of becoming so. 


TORONTO 

The declining tendency of spring wheat 
flour was checked on Sept. 14, when an 
advance of 10c bbl was scored. This had 
the effect of steadying trade, and buy- 
ers became more interested, On Sept. 17 
there was a decline of 10c, which left the 
list unchanged at the week end. Mills 
report a fair volume of business in do- 


mestic markets. Quotations: 

Sept. 18 Sept. 11 
yo ee re cree $8.20 $8.20 
| errr eee ere Ti 7.95 7.95 
Second patents ........... 7.70 7.70 
Sxport patents ........... 7.50 7.50 
EP UMRED. cccdresecvsece 6.60 6.60 
Cy + 66 6 + 6'0.0.5.0.602 5.60 5.50 
PU MEE ces woccscesiies 5.00 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Mont- 
real territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. For quantity pur- 
chases, bakers get a discount of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Mills making this 
kind of flour are well sold up, and prices 
are hardening daily. Excessive moisture 
has cut down the flow of wheat. Mill 
prices advanced 10c bbl last week. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 18: 90 per cent soft winter 
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Technical Education in Milling 


Toronto, Ont.—Now that the baking industry of Canada has a school of 
its own, some millers of this country are discussing the advisability of mak- 


ing similar arrangements for the technical education of young millers. 


There 


is nothing of the kind available in Canada, and any who are ambitious enough 


to want such training have to go to the United States to get it. 


Of course 


they get the very best training there, and are grateful for the opportunity, 
but some in the trade believe that Canadian problems are often different and, 
therefore, would be better solved in a Canadian school. 


Shipping Terms Defined 


The Montreal Board of Trade and the Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation have adopted a definition of the terms “immediate shipment” and 


“prompt shipment” that is of importance to the trade. 


“Immediate” now 


means five working days, and “prompt” 14 running days, following the date 


of sale. 


In the first case buyers are to furnish shipping instructions on the 


day following sale, and in the other within three days after. 











THOMSON, manager of the Inter- 

* national Elevator Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, was by acclamation elected presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
at the annual meeting on Sept. 8, for the 
term 1926-27. Mr. Thomson was born 
in Ontario, and came to western Canada 
in 1901 and entered the grain business. 
He has been associated with the Inter- 
national Elevator Co. for more than 20 
years, holding the position of manager 
since 1911. Mr. Thomson has been ac- 


tively connected with the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange for a number of 
years, and his election to the office of 


president of that organization is viewed 
with much satisfaction by the trade of 
which he is an esteemed member. 








wheat patents, in secondhand jute bags, 
$5.70@5.80 bbl, car lots, Toronto freights ; 
Montreal, $5.90; bulk lots in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, for export, $5.70@5.80. 

Export Trade.—British and foreign 
importers are taking fair quantities of 
springs for future shipment, and some 
mills are sold into November. The up- 
ward turn in prices that began on Sept. 
14 brought buyers into the market, ind a 
more active period is now expected. 
Seaboard prices show an advance of l5c 
bbl, while c.i.f. prices in sterling are up 
9d. Quotations, Sept. 18: export spring 
patents, c.if., London, hacoreuel or 
Glasgow, seaboard basis, September, 42s 
3d per 280 lbs, in jute; October, Novem- 
ber and December, 41s 3d. 

Ontario winters were in good demand 
for export, especially to British markets. 





Mills’ offerings are limited. Prices were 
firmer early last week, but weakened 
somewhat when there was a break in 
spring wheat flour. On Sept. 18 mills 
generally were asking 37s 6d@38s per 
280 Ibs, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liver- 
pool or London, September or October 
seaboard. 
NOTES 

Of the exports of flour from Canada 
in the crop year ending July 31 more 
than 50 per cent went to British coun- 
tries. 

On Sept. 13 a cooperage shop with its 
contents, belonging to Shirk & Snider, 
Ltd., Bridgeport, Ont., was burned, re- 
sulting in loss of $7,000. 

The Rutherford Milling Co., Ltd., 
Blenheim, Ont., has announced that it 
will rebuild its flour mill which burned 
recently. An elevator is to be complet- 
ed first, and when that is finished, work 
will commence on the flour mill. 

The board of grain commissioners has 
given the Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
Montreal, a license to operate its eleva- 
tor at Midland, Ont., as a public elevator 
during the license year 1926-27. A simi- 
lar privilege has been granted to the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
in connection with its elevator at Gode- 
rich, Ont. 


WINNIPEG 


The reduction in flour prices recorded 
last week has stimulated demand to some 
extent, and millers say that domestic 
buying is steadily improving. There is 
little yet being done in the way of ex- 
port trade. Wheat deliveries still are re- 
stricted by indifferent weather conditions 
in the West, which are retarding thresh- 
ing. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Sept. 18, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and _ first 
clears at $6.80, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15ec more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Norman P. Lambert, Winnipeg man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., has returned from a trip to various 
western points. 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
who has been visiting Winnipeg, Medi- 
cine Hat and other western Canadian 
points, will return to the East this week. 

Alfalfa seed growing in Alberta is 
making good progress. The Brooks Al- 
falfa Seed Growers’ Asscciation has dis- 
posed of all the seed it can produce, 
several shipments having been made to 
the United States, 


Wheat storage at country elevators 
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throughout the prairie provinces last 
week showed considerable increase. Lake 
movement also has commenced, and boats 
now are clearing daily from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur, moving western 
crops to the Atlantic seaboard. 

The announcement is made of the sale 
of the Fort William Elevator Co.’s ter- 
minal elevator at Fort William, Ont., to 
the British Empire Grain Co., Ltd., with 
head office in Winnipeg. The purchase 
price is reported to have been $1,000,000, 
The capacity of the plant is 1,750,000 
bus. 

Louis Dreyfus, well-known grain mer- 
chant of Paris, France, was in Winnipeg 
last week, afterward going to Banff, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. M. Drey‘us 
is in Canada in the interests of his busi- 
ness, and stated that he was looking to 
this country for a considerable portion 
of his wheat supply. His wheat pur- 
chasing activities are on a very large 
scale, with agencies in the United States, 
Australia, Argentina, India, South f- 
rica, and other countries. 


VANCOUVER 


The price of flour has been reduced 
50c in British Columbia, jute 98's, being 
quoted on Sept. 16 at $9.15 bbl, f.o.b,, 
cars, Vancouver. Mills state that this 
has proved quite a stimulant to busi- 
ness, and a good domestic demand j.ow 
exists. 

Owing to the heavy depreciation in sil- 
ver exchange, the chaotic political and 
financial situation in Manchuria, and the 
new Chinese wheat coming onto the mar- 
ket, oriental demand for flour has been 
keenly disappointing. Oriental bids have 
been much below the ideas of millers on 
this side, and while occasional parcels 
of established brands have been worked, 
the total volume of business is far below 
the figures of this date a year ago. Re: 
ports from oriental buyers are not en- 
couraging, but experienced observers 
maintain that eventually a large volume 
of flour must move to the Far East, and 
they are confident that, in the very near 
future, business will commence on a scale 
commensurate with the potential require- 
ments of oriental markets. 

Thus far Canadian millers have cone 
very little business in the Orient, anc the 
prices received have been unsatisfactory. 
Somewhat similar conditions apply to the 
business done by Seattle and Portland 
millers, although their sales undoubtedly 
have been larger than those made by Ca- 
nadian millers. 

Small parcels are being shipped to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent when- 
ever mills can secure freight at suff- 
ciently attractive rates. 


NOTES 

August shipments from Vancouver 
were as follows: flour, 24,743 bbls; wiieat, 
84,543 bus. 

Laurence S. Carr, for many years with 
the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., ‘td, 
has joined the grain and freight broker 
age firm of H. Murray Cameron, Lid. 

George W. Head, who has been with 
the Canada Grain Export Co., (4d, 
since its incorporation, has severe his 
connection with this company and _ has 
established the George W. Head (rail 
Co., with offices in the Metropolitan 
Building, Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


In line with fluctuations in the Wit- 
nipeg wheat market, spring wheat flout! 
advanced 10c bbl on Sept. 14, but this 
advance was canceled on Sept. 17. ané 
prices were unchanged at the clove o 
last week. Although buyers do not wis 
to take on large quantities, there is fait 
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activity in the market, due to the usual 
fall demand for old wheat flour. Expec- 
tation of lower prices has limited the de- 
mand. Export managers report foreign 
business as being very good, all markets 
buying fair quantities. 

Domestic prices, Sept. 17: first patents 
$8.20 bbl, patents $7.95, second patents 
$7.70, export patent $7.50, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

[he usual small business continues in 
winter wheat flour, some car lot sales 
being reported. Stocks are fair and 
prices are firm. Quotations, Sept. 17, 
$6.10@6.50 bbl, secondhand jutes, car 


lots, ex-track, net cash; small lots, $7@ 
7.10, less 10c bbl cash discount. 
NOTES 


W. Simpson, representative at New 
York City for the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., was here last week. 

. H. Rondeau, of J. B. Renaud & 
Ci... wholesale flour merchants, Quebec, 
wa in Montreal on Sept. 13, visiting local 
millers. 

ii. R. Dobell, general manager for the 
Ogi:vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has left 
for the West, where he will visit his com- 
pan.’s offices. 

tthew Brown, of the accounting 
sta’ of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd has returned to Montreal after hav- 
ing spent the summer months at Pointe 
Cla:re, Que. 

I). M. Fraser, of the Western Canada 
Flovr Mills Co., Ltd., A. G. Watson, of 
the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
ani George H. Stephan, of the Maple 
Leu! Milling Co., Ltd., all sales man- 
age:s in the maritime provinces for their 
res}:ective companies, were in Montreal 
last week. 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
We-tern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, D. A. Campbell, general man- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, George A. Macdonald, Cana- 
dian vice president of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough, Ont., and J. A. Mc- 
Donald, of McDonald & Robb, millers at 
Valleyfield, were in Montreal last week 
at « meeting of the executive committee 
of the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, 





EUROPE’S WHEAT IMPORTS 

According to the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture at Rome, the per- 
centages of wheat imported to the total 
amount used in various European coun- 
tries during the crop year 1924-25 were 
as follows: Norway, 92; Holland, 85; 
United Kingdom, 80; Belgium, 75; 
Greece, 68; Denmark, 51; Germany, 47; 
Italy, 35; Poland, 30; France, 10. 

















Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
$1, 1926 and 1925, in bushels: 

RECEIPTS 
1926 1925 
Wheat ..... Pew dares <2 1,521,030 1,177,854 
Oat b ePyat Ch 704,097 967,078 
COS ssciokaiee oe alta 549,22 353,832 
ee BOY SS ee ee i 66,453 
RSA CORALS 237 179,017 
Ps ter rh errs te Q 3,220 
SHIPMENTS 

By lake— 1926 1925 
mrmeant fs ohed wants ..++ 10,464,646 7,937,326 
REOD . 60:8's ada o:dhacare SP ets 1,818,911 3,254,955 
BBVIOY sagivacet caress 1,909,450 715,823 
a a rere 485,899 578,456 
Ry pe sagen ess i 62,404 502,029 

I ail— 
Wh Ves Fe ene te ei8.s 92,318 64,810 
B® . oceuavesd. sb asad 72,108 37,524 
ES Be eee 1,274 715 
Fla Gs sigvpawediouins Been.) ewes 
Corr eer. eer t< 3,057 3,220 

Canada—Flour Output 

Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of \tistics, by crop years, in barrels (000's 
om dad): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 

August ...... 1,029 1,426 1,108 1,236 
Se] iber 1,601 1,737 1,410 1,544 
Oct © bide ot 2,308 2,143 2,209 2,147 
No iber 2,126 1,708 2,357 2,219 
Dex ber 1,737 1,440 1,822 1,939 
January ...., 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,680 
February 1,440 1,557 1,811 1,482 
march: . ccnuee 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
meri) 2.5 Veeee 1,416 1,244 1,450 1,408 
BOY os ssinee ds 1,491 1,016 1,881 1,378 
OE ne: 1,64 1,239 1,413 1,265 
My .cceemees 1,228 1,340 1,354 1,195 

I ee eo 19,054 18,215 20,384 19,214 





The import duty on corn into Spain 
has been increased from 8¢ to 40c bu. 
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CHICAGO 


While reports in general last week 
were that business was quiet, due mainly 
to the stronger markets, there were fair 
bookings, especially of new spring wheat 
flour. This business, however, was taken 
at the old prices before the advance. 
Directions are improving. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—While the high- 
er prices checked business, there were 
fair bookings made. Sales of 2,000 bbls 
and less were reported by some of the 
larger mills. Inquiry was more general, 
and but for the higher prices a consid- 
erable amount of flour would have been 
sold. Buyers’ ideas are still a little 
low, and they feel that the present 
strength in the market is only temporary. 

Hard Winter Flour—No large book- 
ings were reported last week. Both 
jobbing and baking trades marked time, 
and as most of them bought heavily some 
time ago, they could see no reason for 
entering the market when prices had ad- 
vanced, There has been only a slight 
improvement in shipping directions. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Demand has not 
improved, and sales last week were scat- 
tered and in small lots. Shipping direc- 
tions, however, were better. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jute, Sept. 18: spring 
top patent $7.40@7.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.10@7.50, first clear $6.50@6.90, 
second clear $4.35@4.70; hard winter 
short patent $7@7.60, 95 per cent patent 
$6.55@6.90, straight $6.35@6.75, first 
clear $5.75@6.10; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.60@7, standard patent $6.30@6.70, 
straight $6.15@6.55, first clear $5.50@ 
5.90. 

Durum.—Demand for semolinas con- 
tinued on a hand-to-mouth basis. Sales 
were scattered and in single car lots, and 
shipping directions generally accompa- 
nied the orders. Manufacturers are 
waiting for prices to break, before an- 
ticipating future requirements. No. 2 
semolina was quoted, Sept. 18, at 4%c 
lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4%,c; No. 3 
semolina, 444c; durum patent, 4@4c. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bblis activity 

Game... BBOER oc 6-4:0'00'c v bts 0” 37,000 92 
Previous week .........+. 37,000 92 
Wee TE «6. ee 8.5 6440 eee 38,000 95 
TWO FORPS GOO .vcccessves 34,000 85 


NOTES 


Victor Zimmerman, of the Cahokia 
Flour Co., St. Louis, was in this market 
recently. 

John G. Dengler, of the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Milling Co., visited the trade 
here last week. 


W. J. Farrell, of the Jackson Bros. Co., 
grain, has returned from a fortnight’s 
trip to eastern markets. 


Rudolph A, Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
visited W. P. Ronan last week. 


J. W. Beckum, in charge of the spe- 
cialty department of the Decatur (IIl.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago Sept. 14. 

Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., flour jobbers, has returned from a 
two months’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., stopped in Chi- 
cago on his way home from eastern 
points. 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has estimated the loss to the Illinois corn 
from heavy rainfall and flood waters at 
$5,000,000. 

Oscar F. Greiner, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Springfield (Minn.) Milling 





Correspondent at Milwaukee 








Co., was in Chicago, Sept. 13, en route 
to Indiana. 

E. Meyer, associated with his father, 
Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, has re- 
turned from a motor trip to Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ° 

P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, flour brokers, who has been in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming for the past four 
weeks, is expected to return this week. 

Grant De Groat, Chicago, sales man- 
ager in the central states for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., visited his com- 
pany’s main offices at Kansas City last 
week. 

Charles Lantz, Chicago representative 
of the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill, has 
returned from a three weeks’ vacation 
spent at his summer home at Baldwin, 
Mich. 

C. A. Pravitz, sales manager for the 
Red Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, spent several days last week in 


Chicago and Milwaukee, visiting the 
trade. 
L. F. Brown, secretary of the Ameri- 


can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, left Sept. 16 for Jamestown, 
N. Y., to attend the meeting of the Mu- 
tual Feed and Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

There was a rumor last week that the 
business conduct committee of the Board 
of Trade had requested big shorts in 
wheat to cover. L. L. Winters, chairman 
of this committee, said that he had not 
issued such an order. 

H. J. Walter has been made assistant 
superintendent of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co.'s tw bakeries in Chi- 
cago. He has been with this concern less 
than a year, and formerly was with the 
J. A. Walter Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Jay Chapin has been made secretary 
of the Associated Corn Products Manu- 
facturers, Chicago, to succeed the late 
Dr. W. P. Cutler, who died July 31. 
Mr. Chapin formerly was associated with 
Chapin & Co., mixed feed manufacturers. 

Joseph W. Mashek, vice president of 
the Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Curry-Linihan Co., the mill’s 
Chicago representative, last week. Mr. 
Mashek was on his way east on a three 
weeks’ trip, and expects to attend the 
bakers’ convention at Atlantic City. 

The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Flour Club will be held at the Atlantic 
Hotel on Sept. 30. Officers and two di- 
rectors will be elected, and delegates to 
the National Federated Flour Clubs’ 
convention will also report. Three ap- 
plications for associate membership will 
also be voted on. 

The board of inspectors of the House 
of Correction will open bids on Sept. 
27 for supplies of hard wheat flour that 
may be required during the quarter be- 
ginning Oct. 1. Flour is to be inspected 
to sample by Chicago Board of Trade 
flour inspector. All bidders are request- 
ed to submit 10-lb samples not later than 
Sept. 25. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange met on 
Sept. 14 at the University Club. A nom- 
inating committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of F. A. Kucera, Jr., of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., chairman; C. C. 
Anthon, of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc; John A. Armbruster, of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larson; Walter Seidel, of 
Ad. Seidel & Co. This committee will 
recommend candidates for various of- 
fices, to be elected on Oct. 12. 


MILWAUKEE 


Sentiment in the flour trade, especially 
as regards spring wheat patents, is more 
cheerful as the result of an improvement 
in business. It is doubtful, however, if 
the advancing trend in wheat is respon- 
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sible, for bookings bear strong charac- 
teristics of consumptive needs rather 
than a desire on the part of customers 
to escape higher costs. Most of the busi- 
ness last week was in relatively small 
lots for prompt shipment, although a 
number of fair-sized sales for delivery 
up to Jan. 1 were reported. The bakery 
trade appears to be in possession of nor- 
mal stocks, with requirements of the next 
few months well covered. Jobbers are 
experiencing a more seasonal call for 
family flour, and some of them are look- 
ing to the mills for replacement stocks. 
There is very little of the better grades 
of clear flour to be had, mill output be- 
ing applied almost entirely on standing 
orders of regular customers. Second 
clear is largely neglected. Quotations, 
Sept. 18: fancy city brands hard spriag 
wheat patent $7.85@8.20 bbl, straight 
$7.35@7.65, first clear $6.50@6.85, and 
second clear $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Business in Kansas patent remains 
quiet. The conviction has become strong- 
er that early crop year sales were very 
much heavier than appeared on the sur- 
face, and with prices now asked materi- 
ally above the average at which that 
business was booked, customers are in a 
position to sit by and watch the advance 
with considerable satisfaction. Not all 
of the trade occupies this fortunate posi- 
tion, however, and representatives of 
southwestern mills in this market look to 
see a steady run of new business de- 
velop. In the meantime, however, the 
stronger market furnishes no incentive 
to take on further supplies, and only 
those who purchase against consumptive 
needs as a policy or of necessity are in- 
terested. Local jobbers are doing a fair 
business with retail bakers and grocers 
whose main interest in relation to the 
cost of spring grades is price. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 18: fancy brands hard win- 
ter patent $7@7.25 bbl, straight $6.75@ 
7.05, and first clear $5.85@6.15, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

NOTES 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, at their September meet- 
ing, elected to membership Duane L. 
Norby, formerly of Fairmount, Minn., 
now with the Cargill Grain Co. here, and 


John G,. Dill, Wabasha, Minn., of the 
R. E. Jones Co. 
The Teweles Seed Co., 152 Hanover 


Street, has commissioned the Fraser Co. 
to plan and supervise the construction 
and equipment of a seed elevator and 
warehouse as an extension of its present 
plant. The commencement of the work 
will depend upon the cost as revealed by 
bids to be taken shortly. If this corre- 
sponds to estimates, ground will be bro- 
ken early in the spring. 

The new workhouse of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul elevator E_ has 
been completed and will start operations 
this week, serving the tank storage re- 
maining from the fire which destroyed 
the original house two years ago. Ad- 
ditional tanks which will provide an ag- 
gregate capacity of 1,400,000 bus are 
nearing completion, and the entire plant 
will be ready for full capacity operations 
by Oct. 15. The E house is operated by 
the Armour Grain Co, under lease. 

L. E, Meyer. 





BELGIAN BAKERS PROTEST 
INFLUX OF WHITE BREAD 


Large shipments of white bread have 
been made from the Netherlands to Bel- 
gium since the Belgian prohibition of 
the manufacture of that product went 
into effect, according to the Bakkers 
Courant, Amsterdam. Especially large 
quantities have been sent from Bergen 
op Zoom, Roosendaal and Eindhoven. 
Belgian bakers, through their organiza- 
tions, are endeavoring to have the gov- 
ernment prohibit the importation of this 
food. 





CENTRAL EUROPE’S RYE CONSUMPTION 


It is estimated that apart from Russia, 
which is mainly a rye eating country, 
but for which no statistics are at pres- 
ent available, the consumption of rye in 
central Europe is greater than that of 
wheat. In Germany the area devoted 
to rye is three times greater than that 
under wheat, while in Poland it is four 
times larger. 
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TOLEDO 


The’advance in the price of wheat shut 
off flour buyers to a large extent last 
week, but in spite of this, a fair business 
was booked. Consumers are not quite 
as confident of lower flour prices as they 
have been, the excessive rains all over 
the country having caused this reversal 
of opinion, The excessive moisture in 
wheat is affecting the milling of flour. 

The Toledo flour output was curtailed 
to some extent by the temporary break- 
down of one of the mills. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 17, at $6.50@7 
bbl, and local springs at $7.50, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as’reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 12-18 40,500 84 
Previous week 26.500 16 
Year ago . 89,100 81 
Two years ago . 46,500 95 
Three years ago 41,000 86 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 12-18 78,000 61,122 66 

Previous week 66,760 42,966 64 

Year ago 56,910 38,168 67 

Two years ago . 60,000 49,465 82 

Three years ago . 70,200 43,800 62 
NOTES 

R. A. Randall, of the Union City 


(Mich.) Milling Co., called at this office 
on Sept. 18. 

The Toledo plant of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co. is still out of op- 
eration, due to a breakdown in the ma- 
chinery. 

B. B. Truitt, formerly of the Michigan 
Milling Co., Ann Arbor, has arranged to 
enter the employ of the Ansted & Burk 
Co., millers, Springfield, Ohio, about 
Sept. 20, as assistant sales manager. 


EVANSVILLE 

Business continued satisfactory last 
week, millers reported, with indications 
that it will be good for some time. All 
mills are working on a 24-hour schedule. 
Flour advanced with wheat last week. 
Quotations, Sept. 18, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons: best patent $8 bbl, straights 





$6.25; Kansas hard, $7.50; clears, in 
jutes, first $5.25, second $5. 
o 7. 


Igleheart Bros. last week were given a 
permit to build a fireproof wheat storage 
tank adjoining their mills on First Ave- 
nue and the belt railroad. It will be of 
concrete, and will cost $25,000. The tank 


will occupy a space 50x100. 
W. W. Ross. 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Higher wheat prices led to an advance 
in all varieties of flour in Indianapolis 
last week. Hard winter and spring 
wheat flours were 10@15c higher, while 
soft winter scored an advance of 10c. 
As a result of the higher prices, demand 
was somewhat slower. Receipts of new 
wheat were not as liberal as in the pre- 
vious week, and most offerings graded 90 
poorly that they were not suitable for 
milling. 

Quotations, Sept. 18, car lots, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, basis 98-lb cottons: hard 
winter short patent $7.85@8.15_ bbl, 
standard patent $7.45@7.75,. straight 
$6.85@7.25, first clears $5.85@6.15; 
spring wheat family patent $8.25@8.55, 
standard patent $7.65@7.95, first clears 
$5.75@6.05, second clears (140-lb jute) 
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$4.90@5; soft winter special short pat- 
ent $7.80@8.10, fancy patent $7.40@7.70, 
standard patent $7@7.30, straight 36.80 
@7.10. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oats SOE sisi kis oe oees 6,385 34 
Previous week ........4++- 5,857 29 
WO. me Su ébedecssshooan 7,552 38 
Two years @G0 ........++- 13,900 69 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in southeastern markets 
was without special features last week. 
Operations at the mills were the lightest 
for the corresponding period for three 
years. 

Sales continued light, with some in- 
crease the latter part of the week, and 
shipping instructions on old contracts 
were slow. Wheat was a matter of keen 
interest to flour men, as it is thought 
that the uncertainty regarding it has 
been the main factor in the cautious buy- 
ing policy that is being followed. 

Flour prices were firmer, with a ten- 


dency to advance on account of the up- 
ward trend of wheat. Quotations, Sept. 
18: soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.0.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50 
@8.75; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Business done by rehandlers was mod- 
erate last week. With the market show- 
ing a stronger tone, more interest was 
manifested in Minnesota and western 
flours by bakers, and increased sales 
were expected if the market continued 
to show strength. Quotations, Sept. 18: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard 
winter short patent, $7.75@8.25; stand- 
ard grades, 30@50c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Sept. 12-18 ...... 148,920 95,058 63.8 
Previous week .. 146,220 99,312 67.9 
Year ago ....... 162,620 112,380 68.6 
Two years ago... 146,220 105,327 72 
Three years ago.. 209,580 162,422 77.4 
NOTES 


Harry Douty, Memphis manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was a re- 
cent visitor to Nashville. 

T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, has re- 
turned from Chicago, where he attended 
a meeting of western traffic interests. 

Joun Lerrer. 


NORFOLK 


Comparatively little activity was noted 
locally in flour last week, as the trade 
expected further declines following the 
previous week’s weakness. The advance 
was therefore unexpected, but buyers did 
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( NE of the many points 

of interest in Putnam 
County, Indiana, is the old 
Cagle Mill, on Eel River, a 
mile north of the Owen 
County line. Three mills 
have stood on this site dur- 
ing the last 100 years. The 
original structure was burned 
during the Civil War by 
vandals who screwed the 
burrs down tight, raised the 
gates and set fire to the 
building. This mill was built 
six years ago by Frank 
Cagle, and is a turbine af- 
fair of 75 bbls daily capac- 
ity. The dam is now eight 
feet high, a foot having been 
added within the last two 
years. 

Mr. Cagle was born 64 
years ago in a log cabin a mile from the 
present mill site. About a year ago he 
— an option to the Eel River Power 

.»» which expects to erect a large hydro- 
electric power plant near the mill site, 
with a dam 140 feet high, forming the 







-An Old 
Indiana 


Pill 


Frank Cagle and His Plant 
on the Eel River 





highest head of water in this section of 
the country. It will create a lake 28 
miles long, with a 100-mile shore’ line, 
and in some places several miles in 
width. Engineers have been working on 
the project for two and one half years. 
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not take it seriously and appeared in- 
clined to wait for reductions in prices, 
Reports concerning damage to crops by 
storms and floods have not had any ef- 
fect on their attitude. 

Quotations, Sept. 17: northwestern 
spring patents $845@8.75 bbl, second 
patents $7.75@8.25; Kansas best family 
patents $7.80@7.95, second patents $7.30 
@7.55; soft winter top patents $6.90@ 
7.25, second patents $6.50@6.85; Virginia 
and Maryland straights, $6.10@6.25. 

NOTES 

The Suffolk (Va.) Milling Co., flour 
and feed miller, has ceased operations, 
and its accounts are being liquidated. 

The J. M. Gwaltney Co., Norfolk feed 
miller, has installed larger equipment, 
and is now engaged in milling dairy, 
horse, and special poultry feeds. 

Joserpn A. Lesuiz, Jr 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLING 
COURSE WELL RECEIVED 


Puimaperpnia, Pa—The correspond- 
ence course in practical milling, offered 
to the public on Sept. 1 by the engincer- 
ing extension department of the Peun- 
sylvania State College, is meeting with 
phenomenal success. The department al- 
ready has enrollments and inquiries from 
14 states. 

The course was prepared by Professor 
B. W. Dedrick, head of the milling de- 
partment, using his own book, “Pract cal 
Milling,” as a foundation. While it is a 
short course intended for intensive study, 
and can be completed in less than a yeir's 
time, it is nevertheless as exhaustive as 
possible, covering the milling field from 
the choice of power plants for mills to 
the baking of bread. 

A legislative appropriation make: it 
possible to offer the course for a fee con- 
siderably less than the actual cost of the 
text and correction of lesson reports. 
For the correction and critical service, 
the department has secured the services 
of Professor Dedrick. 

Professor Dedrick is highly elated with 
the success of the course. “Never be- 
fore,’ he states, “have I been able to 
teach the subject of milling to such a 
large class. While, of course, the corre- 
spondence course cannot compare in 
completeness with resident instruction, it 
brings an opportunity to the man _ who 
before could not hope to learn the mill- 
ing profession from a scientific stand- 
point.” 








PITTSBURGH BAKERY GIVES 
EMPLOYEES LARGE OUTING 


PirrssurcuH, Pa.—A large outing of 
employees of the Braun Bros. & Co.'s 
bakeries on the Northside, Pittsburgh, 
and at West Bridgewater, was held on 
Aug. 30 at Daniels Farm, a few miles 
from Pittsburgh. The day was an ideal 
one and helped to swell the attendance. 
At 4 p.m. it was estimated that over 
600 were present. 

The affair was under the supervision 
of E. R. Braun, Jr., and Gus Brau. 
A generous supply of refreshments was 
offered, and there were many attrac 
tions for the little folks in the shape of 
candy and ice cream. In the evening at 
orchestra furnished music for danciig. 

A feature of the day was the tug o 
war between picked teams from the 
Pittsburgh and West Bridgewater bak- 
eries. The Pittsburghers won the tug, 
but it required 10 minutes of hard pull 
ing to get their opponents over the line 

E. R. Braun, president of the com 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Braun, wa 
present. 

WORLD-WIDE DECLINE IN PRICES 

According to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the decline in th 
wholesale price level during the curretl 
year has been almost worldwide. In onl 
a few countries have prices either cise! 
or remained unchanged. This is true 
France and Belgium, where inflated & 
change has caused them to,rise; in | talfi 
efforts to balance the budget have cau 
a higher level, and in Poland civil dix 
turbances have been responsible for # 
increased cost of living. 














Green wood, new bread and new cide! 
ruin a house.—French Proverb. 
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THE EXTENDED CREDIT EVIL 

For years the New York market has, 
in the question of credit extension, been 
facing a difficult problem that has threat- 
ened the morale of the entire trade. The 
pernicious practice of mills in extending 
credit promiscuously has brought seri- 
ous losses into the market time after 
time, and it is a subject for frequent 
comment that the same names frequently 
appear on the lists of creditors in each 
failure. 

For many years the trade here has 
been making an earnest effort to prevent 
this unwise extension of credit, especial- 
ly where there is any doubt of the relia- 
bility of the concern, but the weakness 
of millers who in their effort to push 
sales take no thought of the general good 
of the industry, but offer long lines of 
flour for extended — to unsound 
individuals, occasionally turning what 
would otherwise be an honest jobber into 
a plunger who cannot meet his obliga- 
tions, works against this movement. 

A year and a half ago a letter was 
sent by the New York Produce Exchange 
committee on flour to Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, suggesting that, through proper 
co-operation among millers and the prod- 
uce exchange some of the evils of the 
New York market might be remedied, 
and offering the fullest support of the 
exchange to this end. No results ever 
came from this sincere effort of the New 
York trade to obtain the co-operation of 
the Federation. Although the exchange 
stands ready at any time to help, proper 
results cannot be obtained unless millers 
will work along the same lines, and there 
has been no indication of their desire 
to do this. 

The New York Flour Jobbers’ and 
Bakers’ Supply Merchants’ Association 
has also been working steadily to im- 
prove conditions, and where jobbers have 
refused to make proper adjustment of 
their losses they have been suspended 
from membership in the association. 

In the latest financial difficulty to arise 
in this market, the losses are said to total 
about $26,000, divided principally among 
four or five firms. It is understood that 
the settlement suggested by the jobber 
of 15 per cent cash and 15 per cent in 
notes covering three months was accept- 
ed by the creditors with little protest. 


NEW YORK 


Some millers seem to be engaged in 
that process known as digging their own 
graves, not literally, but commercially, 
for they have sold ahead in eastern 
Pennsylvania markets, in many instances 
to January and February and in some 
cases to June 1 of next year. 

The larger part of this business has 
been put through on Kansas straights at 
about $7, and the remainder on spring 
patents at about $7.50 and, fortunately 
for the sellers, the market is fairly firm 
at levels somewhat above this, but even 
So buyers are already beginning to slow 
up on shipping directions. 

_ This indicates that they are experienc- 
Ing difficulty in putting these purchases 
into consumption, which trouble is more 
likely to increase than decrease, with the 
Inevitable result that a great deal of this 
flour eventually will have to be resold. 
Thus those who have so foolishly sold for 
Such extended delivery, while perhaps not 
digving their own graves, are at least 
Making pitfalls in which some, if not all, 
will be caught. 

_ Much the same situation has developed 
in New York but, fortunately, the time 
of delivery here does not extend beyond 
four months and the fact that this is 
Such: a large market reduces the hazard, 
but the principle is bad and should be 
discontinued it millers hope to have a 
appy and prosperous crop year. 








Slower Business—The uncertainty of 
wheat prices slowed up business in New 
York last week. No large sales were 
made, although several brokers reported 
a moderate turnover. However, the gen- 
eral feeling was that business had not 
been large since the Jewish holidays, and 
until the market shows more stability, it 
is expected that buyers will hold off. It 
is felt that there is still a good business 
to be done in spring wheat flours, al- 
though heavy purchases of hard winters 
have been made. 

Clears in Good Demand.—An excellent 
demand continues for clears from both 
the Northwest and the Southwest, but few 
mills have any to offer, and the prices 
are high. Other grades were fairly firm, 
springs being contained within much nar- 
rower limits than Kansas flours. Soft 
winter straights are working somewhat 
closer in prices, although Pacific Coast 
flours are still too far above Pennsyl- 
vanias to permit many sales. 

Slow Export Trade.—There was a lack 
of feature to export business, as foreign 
buyers were only taking on very moder- 
ate lots. There has been inquiry here 
for corn flour for the past couple of 
weeks, and it is reported that a round 
lot was sold to France recently. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 18: 
spring fancy patents $7.85@8.25 bbl, 
standard patents $7.35@7.85, clears $7.30 
@7.55; hard winter short patents $7.30@ 
7.80, straights $6.85@7.50; soft winter 
straights, $6@6.75,—all in jutes. 

NOTES 

There were 893 cars flour on spot last 
week, the previous week 1,018, and in the 
same week a year ago 796. 

W.,L. Wheelan, salesman in the office 
of the Harry E. White Co., returned 
Sept. 20 from a brief vacation. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a short vacation in Ber- 
muda. 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., last week visited 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York bro- 
kers. 

H. L. Perrigo, of the Victor Flour 
Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y., called last 
week at the office of the Frank R. Prina 
Corporation. 

W. Simpson, New York exporter, has 
returned from a combined business and 
pleasure trip through western Ontario, 
visiting Montreal. 

H. W. Files, assistant general sales 
manager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, spent several days last 
week at the local office of the mill. 

W. P. McLaughlin, assistant treasurer 
of and sales manager for the Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was 
in New York calling on the trade last 
week. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Sept. 11, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 1,305,979 bus 
and 47,045 bbls. 

A. N. Cohen, of the Societé d’Avance 
Commercial, Alexandria, Egypt, was in 
New York for a few days last week, 
visiting the local office of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd. 

S. R. Strisik, of S. R. Strisik & Co., 
New York brokers, left on Sept. 16 for 
the Northwest and Southwest to visit his 
mill connections, with a little golf and 
fishing as an added attraction. 

A. W. Palmer, who represented the 
Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co. for 
many years in this market, and is now in 
the real estate business in Detroit, was on 
the exchange last week, visiting his many 
old friends. 

Harry R. Walker, Sr., of H. R. Walk- 


is on a two weeks’ trip through the 
Northwest, visiting his milling connec- 
tions in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana. 

Among visitors on the exchange last 
week were E. Girard, introduced by John 
F. Girard, of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., and Robert I. Cohen, presi- 
dent of the American Maid Flour Mills, 
Houston, Texas. 

John Coles, of the export department 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, has been spending his vacation 
as a guest at the home at Teaneck, N. J., 
of William T. Burke, of Burke & Mc- 
Mahon, New York exporters. 

Alcides Betancourt, the representative 
of the Washburn Crosby Co. in Cama- 
giiey, Cuba, has been spending a couple 
of weeks here, with headquarters at the 
local office. Another visitor from Cuba 
registered on the exchange last week was 
L. Evan Boxhill, Havana representative 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 


BUFFALO 


Stocks of flour were reduced last week 
to a point where something had to be 
done, and buyers filled their immediate 
wants and then came in for further sup- 
plies as the market sagged. With fu- 
tures down about 5c, more business could 
be done, as apparently that is the level 
which buyers would consider working on. 
Ordering out was more general also, and 
the mill output was increased consid- 
erably. The end of the vacation period 
may have had something to do with the 
increase in city demand, but country 
points also came in for flour and feed. 

Buffalo quotations, Sept. 18: spring 
fancy patents $8.35@8.40 bbl, standard 
patent $7.85@7.90, clears $7.25@7.30; 
second clears, $43.50 ton; hard winters 
$7.75@7.80, straights $7.30@7.40; soft 
winters, $7.80@8; semolina, No. 2, 5%c 
lb, bulk, Buffalo. 

Rochester quotations, Sept. 18, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patent, $9.40@9.50 
bbl; pastry, $8.20@8.40; rye, $6.60@6.75. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 12-18 . . 238,000 210,887 89 

Previous week 238,000 173,991 72 

Year ago .... 238,000 193,043 83 

Two years ago... 223,500 181,389 81 

Three years ago. 166,500 119,850 72 
NOTES 

Charles Huntley, a director of the 


George Urban Milling Co. and several 
other well-known Buffalo concerns, died 
on Sept. 17. 

Buffalo will be officially opened as an 
airport on Sept. 25. George P. Urban, 
of the George Urban Milling Co., is 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee. 

M. A. McCarrnuy. 


BOSTON 


Mill representatives reported a some- 
what better demand for hard winter 
wheat patents last week. The amount 
of business done showed a wider distri- 
bution than for the previous week. Pur- 
chases were mostly of one- or two-car 
lots to meet immediate needs. 

Spring wheat patents were generally 
slow of sale, although where the mill 
agent was permitted to quote a low price, 
some business was reported. In order 
to make sales, however, liberal conces- 
sions had to be made, and even then buy- 
ers did not take hold as freely as might 
have been expected. 

Inquiry for soft winter wheat flours 
continues slow, with demand confined al- 
most entirely to straights or clears. 

Receipts were moderate, so that local 
stocks of unsold flour, as well as those at 
other distributing points in New Eng- 
land, remain practically unchanged since 
Sept. 1. 

Flour prices, Sept. 18, mill shipment, 
per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: spring first 
patents $9@9.15, standard patents $7.90 
@9, clears $7.30@7.75; hard winter pat- 
ents, $7.50@8.10; soft winter patents 
$7.50@8, straight $6.60@7.10, clear $6.50 
@6.75. 

NOTES 

Monroe A. Smith, a feed shipper of 
Philadelphia, visited the Grain & Flour 
Exchange last week. 

The Burnham Co., Inc., with $50,000 





er & Sons, flour jobbers, Passaic,-N. J., 
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capital, has been formed at Holyoke, 
Mass., to deal in flour, grain and hay. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Mein’s Home Bakery, 
Taunton, Mass; liabilities, $2,771; no as- 
sets. 


Lovurs W. DePass. 
BALTIMORE 


Flour was held higher by most mills 
last week, based on the hard spots of 
wheat. Buyers were not active at the 
advance, being as a rule well supplied at 
a low level, and much of the gain was 
lost by the close. At one time during 
the week some mills were asking $8 for 
top spring standards, while fine hard 
winter standards were obtainable as low 
as $7.15, but at the close the actual trad- 
ing difference between the two grades 
was scarcely more than 25c¢ bbl, which 
for the season reflects quite a drop in 
the northwestern product and a gradual 
tightening up of southwestern stock. 
Mills, winter and spring, which are re- 
stricting sales to 60 days’ shipment are 
losing out to mills which are willing to 
sell for any shipment. 

Near-by soft winter straight is not so 
plentiful as it was, owing to the heavy 
buying of late, and a few mills are hold- 
ing top quality up to $5.85, with ordinary 
offerings to be had possibly as low as 
$5.60. Many near-by mills are running 
strong on old orders, which include fair 
sales for export, and seem able to dis- 
pose of their offal without much diffi- 
culty. 

Closing prices, Sept. 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.85@8.10, 
standard patent $7.35@7.60; hard winter 
short patent $7.60@7.85, straight $7.10@ 
7.35; soft winter short patent $6.60@ 
6.85, straight (near-by) $5.60@5.85. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
15,304 bbls flour destined for export. 

E. B. Terrill, of the Early & Daniels 
Co., grain, Cincinnati, and C. M. Record, 
Indianapolis, were among visitors to this 
market last week. ° 

Lewis W. Davis, of Davis & Davis, 
grain commission and members of the 
Baltimore. Chamber of Commerce, died 
on Sept. 15 after a long illness, aged 64. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
distributors and exporters, Baltimore and 
New York, is in mourning for his broth- 
er, Harry T. Mears, of Wachapreéague, 
Va., who died on Sept. 13 after a pro- 
tracted illness. 

A. S. Goldsborough, executive secre 
tary of the Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, died on Sept. 18 from heart 
trouble, said to have been caused a year 
ago by straining his heart while surf 
bathing at Ocean City, Md. P 

The report that the Ward Baking Co. 
will erect a three-story and basement 
brick and concrete bakery, 151x200, to 
cost between $300,000 and $400,000, here 
on the site which it apparently abandoned 
for a, bakery after excavating for the 
foundations following its merger with the 
General Baking Co., came as a great sur- 
prise to the local flour and baking trade. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business last week was _ brisk, 
and there appeared to be a more pro- 
nounced demand for springs than for 
some time. The larger consumers are 
understood to have bought freely, and 
stocks in their hands are sufficient, it is 
stated, to carry them well into January. 
Prices are 15@20c bbl higher. Most of 
the trade appears to incline to the opin- 
ion that the present level of flour prices 
is about “rock bottom.” 

While a fair volume of Kansas flours 
was disposed of last week, the bulk of 
the business went to northwestern mills. 
Shipping directions appear not to have 
improved to any extent, despite the ad- 
monitions of the flour men, who have 
been eager in their requests to consumers 
to give specific directions promptly. 
Sales of clears are fair, while soft win- 
ter users are buying in moderate quan- 
tities. Semolina was quoted, on Sept. 18, 
at 4%4c lb, Pittsburgh, with demand im- 
proved. Flour quotations, Sept. 18, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh: spring wheat short 
patent $7.65@8.40 bbl, standard patent 
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87.15@745; hard winter short patent 
87 A0@S.15, standard patent $6.90@7A0, 


clears #645@7A0; soft winter, $5.66@ 
6.15, bulk. 
NOTES 
J. W. Royer, former flour miller, 


Stouchsburg, died there on Sept. 15. He 
was 74 years old. 

W. F. Sackett, who formerly operated 
a grain elevator at Rushsylvania, Ohio, 
died recently at Columbus, 

Andrew Brennan, who conducted a 
flour and grocery store, Larksville, for 
more than 40 years, died there recently. 

The Keystone Wholesale Grocery Co 
opened its new plant and warchouse at 
Heading last week with a reception to 
retail grocers and their families. 

C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market is unsettled, due to 
fluctuations in wheat. Demand is only 
moderate, and confined mostly to the 
satisfaction of current needs, Limits 
generally are firmly maintained, but the 
ideas of jobbers and bakers are general- 
ly considerably below those of the mills, 
so that the volume of business transacted 
is of limited proportions. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Sept. 18: spring first 
patent #8@8.20, standard patent $7.65@ 
8, first clear %7.256@7.75; hard winter 
short patent #7.65@8,15, straight $7.15@ 
7.65; soft winter straight, #6@6,50, 

* * 

There was a good attendance at the 
first fall meeting of the Flour Club of 
Philadelphia, held in the Bourse on Sept. 
17. Plans for fall and winter activities 
were discussed, 

Samurcs 8S. Dawniria. 


Canada—duly Exports 


Kaxporte of wheat four wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oate and oatmeal from Canada in 
July, 1926, aw officially reported 

Wheat 

To Fiour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom $64,494 10,479,609 
United Btates 1,251 462,474 
Malta 2,045 
Newfoundland 18,191 
barbados 1,504 
Jamatonu 24,153 
Trinidad, Tobago 45.009 
Other It. W. Indler 14,74 
Hiritiah Mouth Africa 5, 38% 7,661 
Hriti#h Weet Africa os 
bermuda 1,411 
Hiritish Honduras 1,684 
Hiritieh Gulana 16,061 
Hlongkoneg 6,088 
Australia 4,060 
Chiles 1041 
Colombia 12,000 
Conta Hica 650 
Cuba 14,008 
Helium 768,507 
brazil 17,960 
Denmark 14,474 
Dutch Weeat Indies 224 
Dutch Guiana 752 
Keypt 16,180 
KMathonia 4,044 
Vrance 560 445,260 
inland 20,481 
French Gulana 200 
French Went Indies 1,917 
Germany 242,101 1,177,887 
Gibraltar 467 
Giold Conant 920 
Greece 49,923 124,277 
Haiti 1,464 
Italy 4,058 670,710 
Irish Free Btate 22,624 " 16,000 
Ieeland 26% 

Latvia 560 
Liberta 174 
Mexico 160 
Morocco h61 
Netherlands 11,649 1,671,617 
Nigeria 808 
Norway 14,100 
Portugal 104,476 
Portuguese Africa 1,978 
Philippine Islands 2,876 
Panama 637 
Peru 97,067 
Ran Domingo 867 
Balvador 1,427 
Mierra Leone 78 
Spaniah Africa 800 
Mt. Pierre and Miquelon 1,151 
Btraite Bettlements hog 
Mweden h, 4383 
Myria 571 
Turkey 114 
Venezuela 17,481 
Totals 978,499 16,306,486 
100 Ibe 
iran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To middiings rolled oats 
United Kingdom 48,461 
United States 202,451 180 
Hermuda 4,440 6 
liritieh Bouth Africa 1,068 
Hiritiah Weet Indies 240 176 
Irish Mree Btate KOR 
Netherlanda 4,236 
Other countries 13% 111 

Totals 296,178 46,045 


It is better to pay the baker than the 
doctor.-French Proverb. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand is spotted, some mills 
reporting a fairly active business last 
week, and others complaining that it was 
dead. Buyers are coming into the mar- 
ket only when forced to, and they seem 
to believe that still lower prices will be 
seen this crop year. Shipping instruc- 
tions on old bookings are only fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—There was a scat- 
tered demand for soft wheat flour for 
immediate shipment from the South and 
Southeast last week. Buyers in those 
districts have been conservative in their 
purchasing all season, and large stocks 
have not been built up. There is no in- 
dication that this condition will be 
changed for some time. Shipping in- 
structions on old bookings were fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.Demand for 
hard wheat flour has been rather quiet. 
Buyers seem afraid of the market and, 
unfortunately, some who booked heavily 
earlier in the season af comparatively 
high prices have been filling in with flour 
bought later at lower levels, a condition 
which has made shipping instructions 
hard to obtain. Little flour was sold to 
the baking trade last week. 

Yeport Trade,—Only a fair business 
was done in the export field last week, 
some mills making sales of small volume 
to several Kuropean markets. Business 
in Latin and South America showed lit 
tle change from preceding weeks. Near- 
ly all was for immediate or short-term 
booking. 

Flour Prices. Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 18: soft winter short 
patent ¥6.75@7.25 bbl, straight %6@6.25, 
first clear %5.70@6; hard winter short 
patent ¥6,90@7,40, straight %6.200,6.60, 
first clear %5.800,6,20; spring first pat- 
ent %7.25@7.60, standard patent #6.90@ 
7.20, first clear #6,60@6.80, 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Pct, of 
bbls activity 
Sept, 12-18 $3,100 52 
Vrevious week 44,100 63 
Year ago 31,100 48 
40,000 47 


Two years ago 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bhis activity 

Sept, 12-18 69,000 61 

Previous week 54,200 62 

Year ago 47,100 64 

‘Two years ago 56,200 65 
NOTES 

W. N. Adams, manager of the Arka- 

delphia (Ark.) Milling Co., was on 


‘change last week, 

C, B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in St. 
Louis on business recently. 

John W. Burns, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
recently made a trip to Evansville, Ind, 

Louis Cohen, president of the L. Cohen 
Wholesale Grocery Co., St. Louis, died 
recently, follawing a heart attack, aged 
5Y, 

Some 80,000 farmers of Missouri, IIli- 
nois and Arkansas now own the entire 
$4,000,000 capital stock of the St. Louis 
Federal Farm Loan Bank. 

Richard H, Hagan, who has been at 
the Middletown, Ohio, office of the Ray- 
mond Bag Co., is now representing that 
company in Missouri and Illinois, 

A meeting of the directors of the 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association 
will be held at Mount Vernon, IIL, Sept. 
29, to arrange for the fall meeting of 
the association. 

The Checkerboard Elevator, formerly 
known as the Mississippi Valley Kleva- 


tor and now owned by the Ralston 
Purina Co., has been declared regular 
under the rules of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. 

The directors of the St. Louis Flour 
Club held a meeting last week to con- 
sider preliminary arrangements for the 
ana convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, which will be held 
in this city early next spring. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The flour trade was quiet last week, 
bakers buying only to fill immediate re- 
quirements, which were not urgent, large 
users being supplied for the next 60 days. 
Inquiries from Kurope dropped off, and 


only a limited amount was worked 
through this port for those countries. 
Latin America showed little more than 


passive interest in offerings, and ship- 
ments were not up to normal. 

Flour prices, Sept. 16: 
Winter 





Spring 1 Soft 
Short patent $4.55 ) $4.45 
95 per cent 8.25 ’ 7.90 
169 per cent 7.90 i 7.66 
Cut 7.66 25 7.20 
Viret clear , 76 6.16 
Second clear 45 4,456 

Bemolina, 6%e¢ Ib 


A total of 20,001 200-lb bags flour was 
sent through this port to the tropics dur- 
ing the seven days ended Sept. 16, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 


the leading steamship companies that 
serve Latin America, as follows: 
United Fruit Co: to Havana, 1,550 


bags; Santiago, 250; Puerto Limon, 3,500; 
Cartagena, 275; Colon, 1,150; Guayaquil, 
1,723; Punta Arenas, 50; Panama City, 
100; Tela, 108; Belize, 700; Puerto Bar- 
rios, 3,086. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Tampico, 400; Puerto Mexico, 550; 
Vera Cruz, 420; Puerto Cortez, 620; 
Bluefields, 525; Cienfuegos, 1,224, 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 500; Panama City, 550; Havana, 
750. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,035. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags during the seven days 
ended Sept. 16; 


Destination Deatination— 


Arecibo . . 200 Maracaibo 7650 
Arroyo P p 100 Mayaguez . 400 
Aux Cayen . 1,450 Nicuesa ...... 126 
Marranguillo . 44 Nuevitas soon TOD 
Belize ; . 176 Panama City... 650 
Mluefields 626 Progreso....... 260 
Caibarien 702 Puerto Barrios, 4,966 
Cartagena 276 Puerto Cortez 3,620 
Ceiba 7 Puerto Limon., 3,600 
Colon 2,129 Puerto Mexico... 650 
Cristobal 2,000 Punta Arenas,. 50 
Georgetown .. 400 Rotterdam ....16,668 
Guayaquil 1,973 San Juan...... 642 
Jacemel 825 Santiago....... 2650 
Havana .,....., 8,346 Tamplico....... 500 
Kingston 2 SO ‘FON sovcesizes 103 
La Guayra ....1,600 Vera Cruz...., 1,570 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 396,287 
bus wheat thus far this month, and on 
Sept. 16 announced elevator stocks as 
follows: wheat, 983,000 bus; corn, 192,- 
000; oats, 51,000. 

Sales of rough rice were only moderate, 
but receipts were fairly large last week. 
Demand for clean rice was slower. It is 
hap that many interior mills are 
selling old rice from the carry-over at re- 
duced prices, The following figures were 
posted, Sept. 16, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts wacks§ § pockets 

Beason to Bept, 16 96,201 46,412 

Same period, 1926 191,201 18,060 
Males 


21,947 60,6 
47,207 106,828 


Season to Bept, 16 .. 77 
Same period, 1926 


NOTES 
R. A. Tonry, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Ine., is making a business trip along 
the Illinois Central in Louisiana. 
The Missouri Pacific, the Gulf Coast 
Lines and the International-Great North- 
ern have consolidated their New Orleans 


September 22, 1926 


freight traffic offices, effective Sept. 15. 
All executives and attachés of the sep- 
arate roads will continue to function in 
the merged offices. H uarters are at 
708 Union Indemnity Building. Norton 
England and J. W. Hailey will be in 
charge as assistant general freight agent 
and division freight agent, respectively. 
R. A. Sutrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


The trade apparently feels a bit more 
friendly to br oon and is gradually fill- 
ing its needs. The erratic movement of 
wheat helps to discourage buyers, yet 
nobody seems to anticipate any down- 
ward trend. The slow movement of cot- 
ton, due to lateness and the absence of 
demand from mills, tends to induce dis- 
tributors to hold off, although the recent 
advance in grain and consequent rise in 
flour resulted in some business. Buyers 
still are taking small lots, but it is felt 
generally the outlook is for a steacly 
flow of orders. Prices are up 15@25¢ 
bbl. 

Quotations, Sept. 16, basis 98's, f.0.b., 


’.Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 


patent $8@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.25@7.75; hard winter short patent 
$7.45@7.70, standard patent %6.95@7._5; 
spring wheat short patent $8.30@8.50, 
standard patent $7.90@8.10; western s.ft 
patent, $7@7.25; semihard patent, $6.15; 
blended patent, $7.25@7.50. 
NOTES 

R. M. Pease, of the Pease-Moore M'|I- 
ing Co., West Plains, Mo., was here | ist 
week. 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., is home after a motor trip 
with his family to Indiana, 

Robert Garrison, of Robert Garri on 
& Co., dealers in bakery machinery nd 
supplies, is dead after an illness of 14 
weeks. He had resided here since 1918, 

Charles S. Kenney, formerly of ‘he 
mixed feed department of the local plint 
of Quaker Oats Co., and later with John 
Wade & Sons, has accepted a position in 
an advisory capacity with the Pritt 
Food Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Groncy WILLIAMso» 


NEBRASKA 

The wholesale flour market shoved 
considerable activity last week, buyers 
making purchases in liberal quantities 
for future delivery. Shipping directions 
continued to come in freely, and mill» in 
this territory were able to maintain their 
usual running time for this season of the 
year. Leon Leswy 


BAKERS GO TO EUROPE 

New York, N, Y.-Each year more 
bakers go to Europe, not only for pleas 
ure but to study trade conditions. ‘he 
next bakers’ society going there is the 
Independent Master Bakers’ Quartet 
Club, Brooklyn, which will celebrate its 
twenty-fifth anniversary next year. Ac 
cording to present plans, it will leave 
New York early in June, returning sume 
time in August. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Eatimates by the Department of Agri ul 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bush«|s) 


Buck 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh' 
1926* 839 2,698 1,264 196 42 19 16 
1926. 669 2,901 1,602 218 49 22 16 
1924, 863 2,818 1,623 178 64 382 WM 
1923. 797 8,054 1,304 198 63 17 W 
1922, 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 ib 
1921. 816 3,069 1,078 166 62 8 
1920. 823 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 W 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 76 7’ 8 
1918. 921 2,603 1,638 266 91 13 
1917. 637 3,066 1,693 212 63 9 
1916. 636 2,667 1,262 182 49 14 WB 
19161,026 2,096 1,649 229 64 14 I 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 196 48 16 I! 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 WW 
1912. 730 8,126 1,418 224 36 2 1 
1911, 621 2,631 922 160 33 19 «© 
1910, 636 2,886 1,186 174 386 13 
1909, 683 2,662 1,007 173 80 20 i 
1908. 666 2,669 807 167 32 26 I 
1907, 634 2,690 764 164 82 26 W 
1906. 736 2,927 966 180 33 2 Ww 
1906. 693 2,702 963 137 28 2 
1904, 662 2,467 896 140 27 23 i 
1903. 638 2,244 784 182 29 27 «OW 
1902, 670 2,624 988 185 34 29 #8 
1901. 748 1,623 737 #110 #30 «18 «i 
1900, 622 2,106 809 69 «2 20 «1 
1899. 647 2,078 196 13 «24 i 
1898. 675 1,024 731 6626 i! 
1897, 620 1,903 699 67 27 w 
1896, 428 2,284 107 76.84.» My 
1896. 467 2,161 824 vv 697 i 
‘894. 460 1,218 662 61 «27 iu 
1893, 396 1,620 639 70 «27 u 
1892, 616 1,628 661 800 «28 u 


*Sept. 1 estimate, 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


C IMMENTING editorial in The North 
vestern Miller and American Baker, in which the 


upon an 


ne of “breadstuff education” was urged, a corre- 
spondent writes: 
Che need to increase the consumption of bread is 


undoubtedly of great importance to the 


TH , breadstuffs industry and, as you have 
—- a written, the leaders in this industry 

are making an effort to awaken the 
ind try as a whole to this fact. 


or the past two years a number of them have 
bec: promoting an advertising campaign for this pur- 
po They adopted the slogan ‘Eat More Bread, 
and «pparently built their hopes to accomplish their 
pur) ose on consistently flashing that suggestion before 
the >ublic. The effort has surely vain, or 
stat ties would not show that consumption of bread 


been in 
col ues on the decline. 

lerely suggesting that people eat more bread will 
not t the desired results, because the decline in the 
con. unption of bread is not the result of people losing 
for bread, or because they want to eat 
but because there exist today 


need to eat breads that did exist 


the ippetite 
othe 


the irpose 


foods, does not 


or the 
in pot years. The and the need to consume 
more bread in past years existed through the desire 


quantities of other 


purpose 


and vecessity of consuming large 
cheaply home prepared foods that could be eaten with 


brea They were jams, jellies, fruit butters, pre- 
serve’ fruits and, equally as important, home pro- 
duced dairy butter. With the present high cost of raw 


fruit, and the high cost of domestic labor, there is no 


incentive from an economical standpoint for the house- 


wife to prepare these foods, and with the cost of them 
commercially prepared so high that they are strictly 
in the luxury class there is no desire, certainly no 
necessity, for consuming large quantities 

“! am confident that if the data were available it 
would be found that more bread is consumed today 
for the purpose for which it is now used than was 
ever used for those same purposes, and that the de 
cline will be found resulting from the necessity, not 


the desire, to consume less bread for those other pur- 
pose 

“A jar of jelly or a jar of jam formerly prepared 
at home for a few cents now costs, either prepared 
at home or purchased in the store, so much that the 
housewife is effecting economy by not using them. ‘To 
foods today to 
would 


spread a slice of bread with those 
it tempting as it was in days gone by 
cost double what an equal quantity of other foods 
doe You water bucket full of black- 


berris and the housewife 


make 


can’t buy a 


for a quarter any more, 


doesn't make butter at home now to keep from throw- 
ing the allied foods have drifted 


cream away, ‘These 


too far apart in cost.” 


* * * 
[' easy to agree with this correspondent on the 
bject of the “Kat More Bread” campaigns. The 


Nor'liwestern Miller and American Baker has fre- 


quently expressed similar doubt of the value of such 

publ city, As for the theory that less bread is eaten 

today because of the excessive cost of 

og wire condiments, this is interesting but not 
8AK convineing. 

There is ample evidence that bread 

ist. less popular today than it ever was. Compared 


With other items of diet, it is still, as it always was, 
“the best and cheapest food.” The cost of jams and 
jell; undoubtedly has increased, but by no means 
Pro-ivitively. In fact they are probably used in far 
frev'er quantities today than Though 
they are higher priced, they are not prohibitive, for 
the reason that there is now a greatly increased per 
*4pi\« purchasing power. This country is on a much 


ever before. 
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higher plane of living today than ever before, and bet- 


ter able to buy condiments than at-any previous 


period, This is, in truth, an age of jam and cake. 


Mere cheapness is no longer the dominant factor 


in determining the character of the family larder. 


The expensive food, in point of fact, seems often to 


be in greater demand than the cheaper food of as 


great or greater nutritional value. So perverse is this 
tendency that it would almost seem that there would 
be a sudden increase in the consumption of bread 
should it be noised abroad that the cost of sweet 
condiments to go with it was prohibitive! 

Sugar today is the great competitor of flour. And 


arguing from the increased per capita consumption of 
the former and the decreased consumption of the lat 
ter it would seem that jam is not so much an ally of 
bread as a competitor, In fact, 
a statement that less bread is being eaten 


it would be far easier 
to prove 
because of greater sweet condiment consumption than 
of the 


because higher cost of such sweets, 


i enn RE is no inconsistency in saying that bread, 
in spite of decreased consumption, is a more popu 
How 
caption, “The 
America’s Food Habits,” in the Aug. 4 
Miller. This article de 
work recently done by the 
Institute, Stanford 


study, 


lar food than it has ever been. this can be was 


brought out, under the Change in 
issue of The 
Northwestern 
tailed the 


Food 


THE 
POPULARITY 


OF BREAD Research 


University, California. The 
conducted by Holbrook Working, is justly considered 
the most complete explanation that has been made 
concerning the lessened use of wheat foods, 

Although the of the diet 


which has been so apparent in the post-war years is 


diversification American 


usually accounted for by the increases) prosperity of 
the laboring classes, since a diversified diet is neces 
sarily more expensive than the staple one it has sup 


Mr. 
agricultural products, 


planted, Working believes that improvements in 


improved methods of distribu 


tion and storage, improvements in processing and 


packing, better household culinary equipment and prac 


tices, aided by propaganda and advertising of foods 


which previously were not in the staple diet, are 
largely responsible for the more varied meals which 
the average American now eats, 


of this diversification, bread has be 
When 
is eaten with spreading materials, such as jam, less 
Working, whose 


In the 
more of an 


course 


come incident and vehicle. bread 


bread is eaten, says Mr. theory is 
that increased consumption of sweet goods is one of 
the chief factors in diminishing the unit consumption 
of flour. Bread is no longer the essential part of a 
meal; it is the incidental part, 


bps above statement must give pause to those who 

always have taken it for granted that people must 
There is no longer any must about it, and 
staff of life 
plenty of other 


eat bread. 
the old saws and maxims exalting the 
have gone by the board. There are 
things to eat, and the public has found 
it out, 


fact, by a 


BREAD A The public has been so told, in 


NECESSITY? multitude of voices—the 

voices of those who have found it prof 

itable to exploit by scientific advertising the merits of 
those other excellent foods, 

But if the 


that bread is as truly elective as any of the competing 


whole course of recent events proves 





| THE CONVENTION 
| REPORT 


COMPLETE report of this year’s conven- 

tion of the American Bakers Association 
at Atlantic City, Sept. 19-24, mjll be made avail- 
able to all readers of The Northwestern Miller 
and American Baker in the issue of Sept. 29. 
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foods, there is also plenty of evidence that it possesses 
equal if not superior merit. Though bread is not re 
quired, it might well be preferred. Its appeal to tast 


is attested by the immense growth in commercial 
baking. 
How, 


answer is simple. 


to be 
Advertising will do it. 


then, can bread come preferred? The 


And the 


whole question comes down, as always, to the basic 


that the 
who produce 


bread cannot 


their 


proposition cause of prosper 


unless those know market, adapt 


themselves to its needs and tastes, and finally—and 


most important of all-—develop it by those means and 
methods of publicity which have exalted bread’s com 


petitors., 
>. *. > 


( N the subject ot publicity for the loaf, why wait 

for the big joint national campaign of the bread 
stuffs industry which is being planned and which is as 
That 
paign will have many phases and many manifestations. 
None will be 
than the 
dertaken at once by 


inevitable as the approach of tomorrow? cam 
logical or effective 
that 


every baker. 


more 


simple one may be un 


BREAD 

PUBLICITY Use 
the bread wrapper, not solely for your 

own glory, but for the 


Practically all wrappers today tell only one story 


glory of bread! 


the excellence of a particular brand Don't be con 
tent with telling the public simply that your bread 
is a bake oven marvel; the public is overweary of 
unsubstantiated superlatives. What can be told with 
profit is why your bread is good—why all bread is 
rood, 

Just what may be the most important selling idea 
to be passed on to the public through this logical 
medium of publicity will no doubt receive the con 


sideration of those who shall be in charge of the 


impending breadstuffs campaign, but there is no reason 
make 


Teach your patrons that a bread wrapper 


why the individual baker not his own be 


ginning. 
has more 


may 


than one them with pre 


that is to 


function; 
bigger 


prepare 


liminary messages for the message 


come, 
. 7 . 


¢ > ONDITIONS in the baking business are not what 


they once were-—times have changed.” This is 


can be heard from some present-day 


that 
Taking up the 


the wail 
challenge, L. J. Schumaker, 
president of the Bakers 
these pen pietures by way of parallel: 
THEN—the baker worked 
from twelve to sixteen hours per 


bakers. 


American Association, draws 


IN THE GOOD 
OLD DAYS 


day. It was not unusual to fin 
ish the week working all night Friday and all 
day Saturday. The baker's wife boarded and 
often “slept” the help, The baker's ambition 
was to retire on his savings and enjoy a few 
years of rest and freedom. He was not re 
garded as an important individual in the busi 


ness life of the community. Most bakers’ shops 
were in cellars, poorly ventilated; all work was 
by hand, hard labor, long hours, He was striv 
ing for a competence with limited opportunities 
for education, He had but a vague conscious 
ness of his responsibility and duty to the public, 
He had small knowledge of nutrition and the 
part his products played in providing wholesome 
nourishment for all ages and all classes of 
people. 

NOW—the baker works eight to ten hours 
per day. Ambitious ones can work longer, but 
machinery and improved methods have done 
away with the necessity for long hours, The 
baker is an important factor in his business 
community and he is to be found on the diree 
torate of banks, prominent in social and fra 
ternal organizations, identified with many busi 
ness enterprises and creating his own trade 
associations, which will compare favorably with 
those of any other industry. He studies how to 
improve his products and processes. He is not 
looking forward to retiring—no, he enjoys his 
work and wants to keep right on at his business 
as long as he is able, He plans trips and ex 
cursions for himself and his family. His trade 
association and its conventions afford him op 
wr for social contact and travel, and keep 
iim abreast of the times in matters of education, 


e 
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EFT overs should be carefully utilized. It is not 
only sinful but unprofitable for the baker to throw 
them away. There are many uses to which stale 

bread, broken cakes and cake trimmings may be put. 
Stale bread may be ground up or rubbed through a 
sieve, then run in with from one half to two thirds 
of a dark flour, such as rye or graham. In the use of 
left over or broken cakes and cake trimmings, it is 
necessary to keep the light cakes and the dark sepa- 
rate, as a mixture of the two gives a hashed appear- 
ance, 
Use for Crumbs 

A few of the many uses made of cake crumbs are 
the following: 

1. Mix crumbs with ground nuts for use on French 
pastry and as covering for all kinds of loaf cakes. 

2. May be used in all kinds of fillings. 

8. Use generously in cup cakes, especially spice 
and ginger cakes. Washington cakes and pies can be 
made very cheaply through utilizing the left overs. 

4. Whole cakes and cookies can be used with 
whipped cream, such as lady fingers in charlotte russe. 

5. Where bakeries supply restaurants and delica- 
tessens, crumbs may be used in the various puddings 
and for breading meats, fish and oysters. 

Remember that profits are multiplied through ever- 
decreasing costs, Be on the lookout for possibilities 
that decrease your costs. The recipes I am giving you 
from month to month are for high quality products 
that are quick sellers, and if you follow my directions 
carefully, you should be able to produce excellent 
goods at minimum cost. 


MAPLE-WALNUT BUNS 


Maple-walnut buns, made from the basic sweet 
dough, are wonderful sellers and make a most at- 
tractive special. 

First prepare pan—either square or round—by 
greasing heavily and sprinkling a thin layer of half 
“C” and half maple sugar over the bottom, Sprinkle 
chopped walnuts over the sugar. Roll out a piece 
of the basic sweet dough, and brush over with melted 
butter. Sprinkle on maple sugar and chopped walnuts 
and roll up into a long roll, sealing the seam carefully. 
Cut into pieces of desired weight, and set close to- 
gether on end in the prepared pans. Give full proof, 
and bake at about 400 degrees Fahrenheit. Turn out 
of pan bottom side up, and glaze with apricot wash 
to give desired shine. 

Apricot Wash 

Cook to a sirup: 
Apricot pulp 1 qt 

Warm this when it is to be used as a shine for 
giving an attractive appearance to goods. 


Sugar 1% lbs 


DOUGHNUTS 
Doughnuts are always a delight to both young and 
old, and if made with quality ingredients and featured 
as specials, they sell more quickly than almost any 


other product. 
Formula 


Take 10 lbs of the basic sweet dough and add the 


following to make a slack dough: 
Flour 2 lbs 8 oz Salt 4% oz 
Water 1 lb 4 oz Yeast 2 oz 
Mace and lemon grating to suit taste 

The resulting dough should be allowed to rest for 
about 20 minutes, then rolled out on the bench into 
sheets, and cut into pieces of desired weight. After 
making into desired shape, the dough is proofed and 
then fried, entirely submerged in grease at a tempera- 
ture of 365 to 870 degrees Fahrenheit. 

If the finished doughnuts, twists, etc., crack in 
frying, making the surface rough, the mixture is too 
stiff and more milk or water should be incorporated. 
Best results will be obtained by the use of a very 
soft dough. Doughnuts and twists may be dusted over 
with powdered sugar sifted with a little cinnamon, or 
they may be sold plain. 

If you use fresh fruit jelly in addition to dough 
made with the basic sweet dough, you will have a sales 
producing delicacy hard to excel. 


WAFFLE ROLLS 


These delicious rolls are most attractive and easy 
to prepare. Roll out a piece of rolled-in basic sweet 
dough as for cinnamon buns, brush with melted butter, 
sprinkle liberally with chopped pecans and sugar. 
Then roll into a long roll. 

Cut pieces of desired weight from this roll, then 
roll each piece thin on some granulated sugar. Put 
in sheet pans, proof and bake. While still hot, brush 
over with Diamalt shine. These rolls, you will find, 
will greatly increase sales, as they are wonderfully 
tasteful with afternoon tea or coffee. 


ORANGE ROLL 


Another delicious roll is made up like Parker 
Divide a piece of the basic sweet dough 


House rolls. 











Doughnuts 


into small pieces, 1 to 142 oz each; round up, and let 
half proof. Take two rows and press across the center 
of each round piece of dough with a small rolling pin 
(pie pin), but instead of brushing the inside part with 
melted butter after it has been rolled out (as you 
would Parker House rolls) cover with orange marma- 
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Chive Loaves 


“Pan loaves,” she said, 





And looked upon them as they lay 
On the white folded linen cloth 
half spread 
Upon the table there, 
Fives loaves fresh from the baking. 


The day was at an end, 

It had been long 

Since the first morning light. 

Her hand was weary as she buttered over 
The crisp brown crusty loaves 

That turned a richer brown, 

Golden and moist, and with the scent of noon 
In a warm field. 


There came a mist before her tired eyes. 
She brushed them with her hand. 

“Five loaves,” she said, 

“Five loaves of good, white bread.” 


Then suddenly upon her aching brow 

She felt a cool wind blowing. 

And she remembered some one, long ago, 
Some one who said, 

“This is my body, broken, and for you.” 


And then she knew her weariness was sweet. 
The tired hands and feet, 

The aching head, 

The mist before her eyes— 

These things were trifles 

Weighing less than dew. 


“Here are five loaves of bread 

To feed my children’s hungry mouths,” 

She said. e 

—Barbara Young, in the New York Sun, 


1c. 











lade or the following mixture which has been rubbed 
together: 


Powdered sugar 1 Ib Gratings of 2 oranges 
Butter 4 oz Juice of 1 orange 


The rolls can then be folded over as for Parker 
House rolls. If the edges are pinched down, the fill- 
ing stays inside the roll. If folded over loosely, some 
of the filling will run out, giving a caramel effect on 
the bottom of the rolls. 


Some Cake Recipes 


A few cake recipes I believe are especially timely, 
for with the beginning of the snappy fall months you 
will find an increased demand for the richer and 
sweeter cakes instead of the light buns and tarts so 
popular in hot summer weather. 


MOLASSES FRUIT CAKE 


This cake is rich, but not heavy, and is delicious 
for dessert because it satisfies the craving for swects 
at the end of the meal. 


Formula (Economical Mix) 


Ibs flour 

oz cinnamon 

oz allspice 

oz nutmeg and mace 
oz (light) cloves 

pt molasses 


4% libs brown sugar 
5 Ibs lard and butter 
5 lbs eggs—50 eggs 
1 oz soda 
20 lbs raisins, currants and 
muscatel raisins 
5 lbs. orange and lemon peel 
Cream sugar, soda, lard and butter. Add spices 
and eggs slowly, then molasses, flour, and finally the 
fruit. Line the molds with manila paper, and bake 
in a cold oven. Fruit cake should always be baked in 
a cold oven about 300 degrees. A cake 2% inches 
thick bakes from 2% to 3 hours. To give cakes a 
gloss, wash when baked with a little gelatin dissolved 
in water and mixed with a little glucose, or preferably 
with gum arabic or fruit juice. 


“er toe oF 


RAISIN CAKE 


Raisin cake is always popular because of its sim- 
plicity, delicious taste, and its nutritive value. It can 
be run as a special along with the raisin advertising 
that appears in magazines and newspapers every full. 


Formula (Economical Mix) 


Cream of tartar % oz 
Soda % oz 

Raisins 7 lbs 

Lemon grating 1 


Sugar 3% Ibs 

Butter 1% Ibs 

Eggs 20 

Milk 1 qt 

Flour 6% Ibs 

Cream sugar and butter, and add eggs. Add milk 

in which soda has been dissolved, and then add flour 
and cream of tartar. Line deep molds and bake in 
a very slow oven (about 300 degrees Fahrenheit). 


Some More Cookies 


Here are two delicious cookies that, if well made, 
are irresistible to the purchaser, and very profitable 
to the baker. They are easy to make, keep fresh for 
days, and cost very little. 


MALT COCONUT BARS 
Formula 


Pastry flour 4 lbs Ammonium bicarbonate % 02 


Standard powdered sugar Soda % oz 
1 lb 10 oz Salt 1 oz 
Diamalt 4% pt or 6% oz Vanilla % 


oz 
Shortening 1 lb Milk 1% pts or 1 Ib 4 oz 


Coconut 13 oz 

Cream sugar, Diamalt and shortening. Then add 
salt and vanilla. When the above ingredients are thor- 
oughly creamed, add the milk with soda and am- 
monium bicarbonate dissolved; then stir the entire 
mass thoroughly. After that add flour and coconut 
mixed together; mix until clear, but no more. Re- 
member that too much mixing will make dough tough. 
Deposit on pans with a cooky press. 


OLD-FASHIONED MALT SUGAR COOKIES 


These cookies have a distinct delicious flavor that 
is delightful, and always can be relied on to tickle 
the qolates 

Formula 
Pastry flour 4 lbs Salt % oz 
Sugar % granulated and % Soda % oz 
stand. powdered 1 lb 7 oz Ammonium bicarbonate %% 0? 
Diamalt % pt or 8 oz Eggs (3) or 5 oz 
Shortening 5 oz Milk % pt or 12 oz 
Butter 6% oz Oil of lemon % oz 

Cream the sugar, Diamalt,. shortening, butter and 
salt together. Add the eggs gradually, and beat until 
light. Add the oil of lemon. Add milk with soda 
and ammonium bicarbonate dissolved. Last of all, add 
the flour. Cut out with small round, small diamond or 
small heart shaped cutter. Wash and dip on coarse 

ranulated sugar. Bake at 400 degrees Fahrenheit. 

hese cookies may also be finished with plain fondant 
icing. In that case omit casting on the coarse granu 
lated sugar. Fruit, such as raisins or currants, may 
be added to this dough if desired. 
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‘HOCOLATE mocha layers make 

( very attractive cakes. They will 

keep moist in the show case under 
normal conditions for three days. 


CHOCOLATE MOCHA LAYERS 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
1 oz salt 
3 oz milk powder 
3% Ibs granulated sugar 
2 lbs shortening 
20 cc butter flavor 
Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix 1 qt egg yolks, 1 gill at a 
time Stir into the mix % qt water 
with 15 ce coffee extract in it. Add 8 
oz finely grated walnuts and 42 lb maca- 
roon coconut, and stir into the mix. 
Sieve four times 3 lbs winter wheat 
flour with 1 oz baking powder, 5 oz 
cocoa and ¥% lb corn starch in it, then add 
to the mix and fold in by hand until it 
is smooth. Add another % pt water and 
stir into the mix. Scale into greased 
and dusted layer cake tins, and bake 
very light in an oven at 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
Scaling Weights 
For 6-in round layers use 7 oz of this 
mixture in each pan; for 7-in, 11 oz; for 
8-in, 14 oz; for 9-in, 1 lb 2 oz. 
Note.—Fill the layers between with 
butter cream icing. Ice the top only 
with chocolate icing. Ice the sides with 
chocolate butter cream icing, and put 
finely grated walnuts around on _ the 
sides. Decorate the top with chocolate 
butter cream icing. 
Walnut macaroons are tasty and de- 
licious. 
WALNUT MACAROONS 
Formula and Method (10 Dozen) 
Scale into a bowl: 
8 oz almond paste 
Break up into very small pieces. 
Rub into almond paste 1 gill egg whites, 
1 egg white at a time. Sieve into the 
mix 1 lb granulated sugar with 2 oz 
flour in it, and rub into the mix. Rub 
another Y pt egg whites into the mix- 
ture, 2 egg whites at a time. Add % lb 
granulated sugar and 1% lbs finely grat- 
ed walnuts; rub into the mix. Make a 
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double paper bag, cornucopia shaped, 
and fill two thirds full of this mixture. 
Cut off the end of the bag with a scis- 
sors, leaving an opening about the size 
of a nickel. Run out on papers the size 
of a quarter. Bake very light on double 
flat pans in oven at 350 degrees Fahren- 
heit. After baking remove from hot 





Nut Macaroons 


pan and let cool. Turn the papers up- 
side down and wash the bottom side of 
the paper with water, using a flat brush. 
Fold together lengthwise and remove the 
macaroons from the papers. 

Note.—Whenever you rub egg whites 
into almond paste be careful that you 
do not add more than one egg white at 
a time, until you have egg whites enough 
in the paste to make it soft. Otherwise 
it will become lumpy, and you will not 
be able to rub these lumps out. 

Chocolate macaroon sticks are very 
nice to serve at bridal receptions. 


CHOCOLATE MACAROON STICKS 
Formula and Method (8 Dozen) 
Scale into a kettle and mix dry: 
1% Ibs granulated sugar 
4 oz shaved bitter chocolate 
6 0Z macaroon coconut 
12 oz chopped almond nuts 
Add % pt egg whites and stir into the 
mix. Put the kettle on a slow fire and 
stir continually until it starts to bub- 
ble. Now add 1% oz flour and stir into 
the mix. Take off of fire, spread on 
wafer papers and let cool. 





The Value of Air Conditioning 
By J. Percy Bryant 


Successful Slogans for the Baker 
By Ernest A. Dench 


Tactful Handling of Bakeshop Cus- 
tomers 
By Leon A. Marks 


The Story of a Successful Small 
Town Baker 
By Anna E. Jefferson 


Seasonal Sweet Goods Formulas for 
the Progressive Baker 
By Sam Goetz and 
Paul C. T. Ewert 





L?0*% for these features in the Oct. 27 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller and American Baker: 


Business Notions for the Baker 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


The Boy and the Bicycle in Bake- 
shop Delivery 
By R. F. Gross 
Bakery Union Methods and the New 
York Courts 
By A. L. H. Street 


The Baker’s Loaf and the Public 
Schools 
By John P. Broderick 
Bake Good Pies—Then Tell the | 
Public 
By Ira R. Alexander 











Note.—Before putting the mix on the 
fire take a flat pan and turn it upside 
down and spread a sheet of paper over 
it. Place three wafer papers on the 
paper, so that it is ready for use when 
you take it off the fire. 

After cooling, when the mix is set cut 
each wafer paper twice, lengthwise, mak- 
ing three strips out of it. Take a sharp 
knife and cut into bars 1 in wide. Place 
on flat pans 14% in apart, and bake very 
light in oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 





TWO CANADIAN BAKERY 
COMPANIES FORM MERGER 


Toronto, Ont. — The Confederated 
Bakeries, Ltd., a company operating 
bakeries at Stratford, Guelph and Tren- 
ton, Ont., has sold out to the Ontario 
Bakeries, Ltd. This purchase gives the 
latter company 19 plants, located at 
Guelph, Stratford, Woodstock, Simcoe, 
Tillsonburg, Dunville, Barrie, Midland, 
Sudbury, North Bay and Trenton, with 
a capacity of 180,000 loaves per week, 
besides fancy baking. The entire staff 
of the Confederated bakeries will be re- 
tained, and Colonel S. B. Pepler, gen- 
eral manager of that concern, has been 
appointed managing director of the On- 
tario Bakeries, Ltd. 

SELLING COURSES IN CANADA 

Toronto, Onr.—By the courtesy of 
The Fleischmann Co., the bakers of To- 
ronto and vicinity were recently treated 
to an interesting course of instruction on 
salesmanship. The lecturer was Miss M. 
J. Gibbons, of New York. Classes were 
formed, and met every evening for a 
week. They were mostly confined to 
saleswomen who work in bakery and 
confectionery shops. About 170 attend- 
ed the lectures, and over 100 received 
diplomas at the end of the course for at- 





Chocolate Macaroon Sticks 


tendance and proficiency in their sub 
jects. One evening was devoted to an 
extra class for men, and over 200 driv- 
ers and bread salesmen were present. 





NEW WISCONSIN BAKERY INSPECTOR 

Mapison, Wis.—Harry Kleuter, assist- 
ant dairy and food commissioner of Wis- 
consin and chief chemist of the depart- 
ment for nearly 20 years, has been ap- 
poihted head of the department to fill 
the unexpired term of J. Q. Emery, who 
retired Sept. 1 to re-enter the teaching 
profession. The commissioner has charge 
of the enforcement of laws and regula- 
tions concerning flour and feed, and like- 
wise supervises bakery inspection in Wis- 
consin. 


NEW FEED MILL IN CALIFORNIA 

Los Awncetes, Cat.—The Fontana 
(Cal.) Producers’ Egg & Supply Co. 
is constructing a modern mill, elevator, 
and warehouse devoted to the manufac- 
ture of poultry feed. The building is of 
concrete construction, and will have a 
capacity of 100 tons feed a day. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS ALTER 
BAKERS’ FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Toronto, Ont.—The executive commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, at a recent meeting in To- 
ronto, met a deputation of bakers who 
wished to discuss the matter of bakers’ 
contracts for flour and certain modifica- 
tions of the terms laid down by millers 
for 1926 new crop business. 

In the past, Canadian bakers have had 
an unusually elastic arrangement where- 
by they could secure their year’s require- 
ments of flour at the low prices that gen- 
erally prevail when the new crop year 
opens. While this practice suited admir- 
ably in some ways, it was an unprofit- 
able one for millers, and under the stress 
of recent competitive conditions has had 
to be abandoned. The expansion of the 
baking industry in recent years has cut 
off so much of the millers’ mixed car and 
retail store trade that there is really not 
enough of what has always been the most 
profitable part of the flour business left 
to enable mills to go on furnishing bak- 
ers their flour on the old terms. 

The interview referred to was asked 
for by bakers on the ground that the new 
terms which had been decided upon by 
millers for 1926-27 business were too 
radical a change from the old practice, 
and were unjust to the bakers. Under 
the new terms, the greatest length of 
time for which a baker could contract 
for flour was 60 days, which was de 
clared by those most conversant with the 
baking industry to be too short a pe- 
riod. If bakers had to change the price 
of bread every two months it would 
create confusion in the trade, and might 
increase the average cost of bread for 
the year. 

As a result of the conference, millers 
agreed to extend their maximum contract 
limit to four months, instead of two. 
Apparently this was satisfactory to bak- 
ers, as they accepted the proposal. Aft- 
er all, it should not make much differ- 
ence to the general public whether the 
millers or bakers carry the risk of mar- 
ket fluctuations.’ In the end the miller 
must make a living out of his business 
or he cannot carry on, and this is equally 
true of the baker. The effect of a long 
or short term contract should average 
about the same over a period of years, 
but the desire of bakers to avoid changes 
in the price of bread is entirely laud- 
able, and undoubtedly the millers sym- 
pathize with their point of view. 

A. H. Batey. 


SOUTH CHICAGO BAKERS 
PREPARING FOR A BALL 


Curicaco, Inu.—The regular meeting of 
the Chicago South Side Master Bakers’ 
Association was held at Prospect Hall, 
on Sept. 8. All officers were present, 
with the president, George Rauschkolb, 
in the chair. The attendance was fair, 
in spite of the fact that it rained all day. 

The entertainment committee, of which 
Rudolph Grams is chairman, reported 
that the ball arranged for Oct. 23 prom- 
ises to be a great success. It is prom- 
ised to be bigger and better than last 
year. 

The president then gave an enthusias- 
tic talk on a new membership drive. 
Having spent every dollar earned last 
year on a drive which brought gratify- 
ing results, he contended that better 
should be done this year. This talk 
started a debate on ways and means of 
obtaining more members and getting 
them to attend meetings more regularly. 
It was decided to hold the next meeting 
of the association at Prospect Hall on 
Oct. 18 at 3 p.m. 
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E hear a lot these days of the well- 

read man scoring over the indi- 

vidual whose chief mental diver- 
sion is the sports page of the local news- 
paper. The former man has a literary 
background which stimulates his creative 
faculties in business. An apt quotation 
in a business letter, a piece of wisdom in 
a newspaper advertisement, a new slant 
for a Hallowe'en trim, all come from his 
storehouse of knowledge. 

Many bakers pride themselves on be- 
ing self-made business men. They have 
a receptive mind, ever alert to picking 
up knowledge by the easiest route. Mod- 
ern business demands leave them little 
time for poring over bulky reference 
volumes. 

If I were asked to state the predomi- 
nating weakness of Hallowe'en bakery 
window displays, I would say that they 
suffer from mental starvation. The pop- 
ular conception of the night of Oct. 31 is 
a potpourri of ghosts, goblins, witches, 
bats and black cats. The baker knows, 
too, that the night is the cue for unre- 
stricted mischief on the part of small 
boys. He also is acquainted with duck- 
ing for apples, fortune telling and a few 
more games popular at the Hallowe'en 
party. Rarely does his knowledge ex- 
tend beyond that. 

To enlighteh the baker as to how the 
Hallowe’en custom originated and what 
it implies, I have dipped into several 
books, with a view to presenting some 
worth while information in highly con- 
centrated form. 

Without learning Hallowe'en from the 
bottom up is very much like attempting 
to trim elaborate displays without a pre- 
liminary study of window display funda- 
mentals. The baker may smile at a 
newlywed trying to bake a fancy cake 
on the hit-or-miss system, but it is no 
worse than tackling a Hallowe'en trim 
with only a superficial knowledge of 
what he is doing. 


How the Event Originated 

The night is steeped in Scottish tradi- 
tion, and celebrates the eve of All 
Saints’ Day, which Pears’s Cyclopedia 
announces “is common to both the Eng- 
lish and Roman Catholic churches, and is 
in commemoration of the saints general- 
ly, or such as have no special day set 
apart for them. Instituted by Pope 
Boniface IV early in the seventh cen- 
tury, this ecclesiastical festival was for- 
merly called ‘All Hallows.’” 

I also looked up this English work of 
reference under “Hallowe’en,” and _ this 
is its interpretation of it: “The eve of 
All Saints’ Day, a time associated, espe- 
cially in Scotland, with certain pleasing 
superstitions, is attractively set forth in 
Burns’s famous poem, ‘Hallowe'en.’ It 
is the night when young men and maid- 
ens are supposed, by observing certain 
rites, to have their future wives and hus- 
bands disclosed to them.” 


A Scot Poet on Hallowe'en 

There is an old Scottish rhyme which 
commences: 

“Hallowe'en, the nicht at e’en, a tal- 

low and a custoc.” 

I have not the space to quote Burns’s 
poem, but I suggest that a book of his 
poems be borrowed from the local li- 
brary. It dwells upon the superstitions 
woven around the night of Oct. 31. You 
may need a Scotsman to translate it into 
plain English, but if you do this, you 
will derive quite a lot of inspiration from 
it. I have often wondered why stores 
in towns where there are many Scots 
have not played up Burns in their dis- 
plays. 

Consulting another encyclopedia on the 
subject, some details of the Latin origin 
of Hallowe’en rewarded our search: In 
Roman countries, Hallowe’en is the oc- 
casion for visiting cemeteries and laying 
flowers on graves of relatives. In olden 
days the significance of Hallowe’en was 
far different from its present meaning. 
The Druids held a great autumn festival, 
and lighted fires in honor of the sun god; 
then they gave thanks for their harvests 
and blessings of the year. Saman, Lord 
of Death, they believed, called together 
wicked souls that in the past 12 months 
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Polishing Up for Hallowe’en 
By Ernest A. Dench 


had been condemned to inhabit bodies 
ot animals. 

Later, other attributes were added to 
these ceremonies. The festivities became 
tinged with the spirit of the Roman cele- 
bration in honor of Pomona. As this 
occurred in the fall, nuts and apples, 
which represented winter’s hoard, were 
used freely, and from this came ducking 
for apples and roasting nuts. Hallow- 
cen fires were lighted until a compara- 
tively recent time on the hills of Wales 
and Scotland, but the custom is now 
dying out. “Supernatural Night,” as 
Hallowe'en sometimes is termed, has be- 
come a glorified harvest festival, for no 
window appears to be complete without 
its collection of cornstalks, autumn leaves 
and pumpkins. 

Creative Faculties Function O. K. 

After reading the foregoing, I believe 
one of your reactions will be: “Gosh, 
why didn’t I think of it before and of- 
fer a Scotch shortbread novelty? Ob- 
long pieces with either a pumpkin or 
black cat frosted on them. Tl put them 
in a window with thistle stalks for the 
background instead of the conventional 
autumnal foliage Scotch plaid paper for 
the floor covering, and several quota- 
tions from Burns’s ‘Hallowe'en’ poem on 
the showcards and price tickets. I'll 
wager the demand will be brisk.” 

The prospective hostess halts before 
your show window and remarks to her- 
self: “How glad I am I can now serve 
something more distinctive than dough- 
nuts—a shortbread square will be dandy 
to serve with the cider. Four dozen will 
be enough for the crowd I am expect- 
ing.” In she goes, and your cash regis- 
ter rings up a couple of dollars. 

I cite this as one inspiration I have 
had since dipping into these books, and 
I am sure that you will be equally well 
rewarded, 

I do not attempt to write up every 
Hallowe'en bakery trim which comes to 
my notice. If I followed this plan, it 
would be like ferreting for the pearl 
among a multitude of oysters. My choice 
falls on a few outstanding examples of 
retail bakery exploitation, each enrich- 
ing the trade by at least one good idea. 

The Midnight Hour 

The high light of the showing made by 
the Jennie C. Benedict Co., Louisville, 
Ky., was a large yellow paper clock, the 






































hands of which pointed to the bewitch- 
ing hour of midnight. Over the top of 
the timepiece leaned a half life-size black 
paper witch, posed in the attitude of 
striking the hands with her old-fashioned 
broom. The clock was flanked on either 
side by a large pasteboard jack-o’-lan- 
tern wreathed in autumn leaves. These 
decorations were affixed to the back- 
ground, along with a frieze of black pa- 
per cats. On the yellow crépe paper 
floor were Hallowe'en goodies in the cake 
and pie lines. 
“Flavoring” the Window 

No pains were spared by Klosterman’s, 
Cincinnati, to create a Hallowe’en at- 
mosphere in their Dixie Terminal win- 
dow. A latticed decorative scheme was 
carried out on the background paneling 
with twisted crépe paper strips. More 
of these strips were festooned from the 
ceiling to about midway from the floor. 
The central feature was a carved wood 
tree, painted a green bronze, with genu- 
ine autumn leaves fastened to _ the 
branches. At each end of the trim was 
a large vase filled with autumn leaves. 
Each center side was occupied by a 
funny looking animal with a pumpkin 
head. 

The floor division, spread with arti- 
ficial grass, was fertile in suggestions 
for the party hostess. If she wanted to 
make her own cakes, there were boxes of 
such small ornaments as pumpkin 
heads, witches, cats, ete. In the vicinity 
was a large candy jar filled with salted 
nuts. The balance of goodies consisted 
of plates of small cakes in the shape of 
pumpkins and with orange frosting on 
them, along with flat cookies bearing a 
pumpkin design. 


A Cake Novelty 

Hays, Riverton, Wyo., concentrated on 
a Hallowe’en layer cake novelty frosted 
in the darkest possible chocolate hue, 
with a pumpkin face outlined on it with 
the aid of marshmallows, and a small 
cardboard witch with a broom mounted 
at each end of the cake. This novelty 
formed the centerpiece on a small table, 
which was set for six places with the 


necessary chinaware and silver, and a 
party favor beside each guest. At 
night the trim was illuminated solely 


with jack-o’-lanterns, impressing specta- 
tors with the spookiness of the event. 


A Hallowe’en Grasshopper 
An object of curiosity in the window 
of the main store of Young’s, Los An- 
geles, was a weird Hallowe’en grasshop- 
per, about three feet long. Its body 
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tapered out to a long curly tail, on the 
end of which was a black wire and a bell. 
The thin, long neck was topped with a 
small pumpkin head, crowned with a 
hern hat to which a bell was attached. 
The insect’s body was wrapped with 
orange crépe paper, and over this, with 
the fringe toward the head, strips of 
fringed black paper were wrapped to im- 
part a feather effect. The creature was 
supported on long, yellow wire legs, and 
stood on a big orange flower of many 
petals, the blossom, incidentally, being 
exhibited on a black stand. 

In the right rear corner was a big, 
orange crépe paper pumpkin, quite hol- 
low, inside which innumerable party fa- 
vors were partly concealed, with black 
and orange ribbons pouring out of the 
interior and leading to place cards dis- 
tributed about the floor. On the rest 
of the orange and black crépe paper 
floor were small, round cakes which had 
been dipped in orange frosting, and then 
placed in individual black paper cups. 
There was also a monster cake adorned 
with Hallowe’en trimmings. Pale cream 
mints, studded with witch and black cat 
adornments, also were offered for sale. 


Some Attention to Interior Display 

With too many bakeries, the spirit of 
Hallowe’en comes to an abrupt halt ci- 
rectly a patron enters the threshold of 
the store. A bright and attractive wi.- 
dew is a cheerful reminder of the guy 
event, only to have the spell broken with 
the bakeshop interior looking the sare 
as it does 365 days in the year. 

A dollar or two expended on crépe 


paper and a trip out in the woods on‘ 


Sunday for autumn leaves—and lo! what 
a magic change is wrought! Black and 
orange crépe paper for the showcase 
shelving; autumn branches sprucing up 
the walls; paper pumpkins, witches aid 
black cats covering up dark corners. 

The New Style Bakery, Lexington, 
Ky., went even beyond this. The counter 
girls looked quite gay in their fantas‘ic 
orange and black party caps, and mace 
customers feel that they ought to get in 
the mood, too. The window, with four 
shelves as the layout, was trimmed with 
orange crépe paper, which formed tie 
resting place for seasonal pies and cakvs. 
A large pumpkin occupied the middle of 
the uppermost shelf, while paper silhou- 
ettes of black cats were pasted on thie 
window. 

Not only did the waitresses of the Peo- 
ple’s Restaurant, Bloomington, IIl., wear 
crépe paper bonnets, but they also ap- 
peared in aprons of the same material 
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Tas seven-ton delivery truck at the Freihofer Bakery, Philadelphia, amazed the distinguished foreign chemists who visiied 


the huge plant on Sept. 8. 


The group includes, left to right: L. J. Schumaker, president of the American Bakers Associa 


tion; D. W. Dietrich, secretary-treasurer Freihofer Baking Co; Dr. Charles E. Munro, chief explosive expert, United Sta‘es 
government; William Freihofer, president Freihofer Baking Co; Sir James Irvine, head of St. Andrew's College, Scotland; 
Professor William James, University of Manchester, Manchester, Eng., and Dr. H. E. Barnard, president American Institute 


of Baking. 
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“Business ~/\otions for the ‘Baker 





By Wayne G. Martin, fr. 















“S there anything else?” or, worse, 
“Nothing else, is there?” are two 
questions which probably do more to 

curtail retail selling than anything else 

salespeople do. As is true of all selling, 
it gives the customer an excellent op- 
portunity to say “no.” 

After all, questions are 

poor selling forces. Sug- 

gestion, however, is an 
entirely different thing, and the most 
successful clerks are those who use this 
fo 

{he housewife entering the retail bak- 
er) is a prospective customer for nearly 
everything in the shop, even if her orig- 
ina! intention was to buy only a loaf 
of bread. A suggestion from the sales- 
gir! that some particular cake is unusu- 
ally good, or that some cookies, attrac- 
tive'y displayed, have just been baked 
and are quite appetizing, will do more 
to increase the volume of sales than any 
other single factor. 

Department stores and other large re- 
tail -stablishments spend much time and 
moncy in teaching their sales forces this 
side of selling, and uniformly have 
foud it to be effort well spent. Many 
reti | bakers have learned that sugges- 
tions, not questions, are a powerful in- 
flue:.ce in increasing the volume of sales. 


Sl GESTIVE 
SELLING 


* * 


A » the business of a bakery grows, and 
is is particularly true of a whole- 

sale institution, too many managers are 
prone to become tied to their desks. It 
is important that detail receive the 
proper care, but it is 


THE ADVAN- possible for this to be- 


TAGES OF come so big an item that 
PERSONAL it controls the manager, 
CONTACT rather than the manager 


controlling it. 

It is true that it is the salesman’s busi- 
ness to work up the trade on his route, 
but it is also to the interest of the busi- 
ness as a whole for volume to be forced 
up as much as possible. Calls on the 
distributing trade at fairly regular in- 
tervals by the manager of the bakery or, 
if the business is too big for that, by 
some other officer of the company, will 
create the impression that the bakery 
management is personally interested in 
the distributors, and there is nothing like 
personal contact for increasing business. 

Again, it is comparatively easy for a 
manager to become so tied down to his 
desk that he may neglect the personal 
contact he should have in his own or- 
ganization. In a large plant it would 
be an excellent plan to establish definite 
days in each month for conferences with 
department heads, and in the smaller 
Wholesale shops the manager cannot 
spend too much time in keeping in close 
touch with his men. 


* 


NO wonder! Henry is making such a 
success of his new shop,” com- 
plained his nearest competitor. “Look at 
the nice windows he has, and the won- 
derful store room. His displays make 
people want to buy a 
PROPER cake, or some cookies, 
UTILIZATION when they had intended 
OF PROPERTY to purchase only a loaf 
of bread. If I had a 
pla e like that I could increase my sales, 
00. 

This lament caused the machinery 
Salesman, to whom it was made, to look 
around the store. It was a fairly large 
room, as retail bakeries go, and the win- 
dows were commodious. But the latter 
had not been freshly trimmed for some 
time, and contained only a faded adver- 
tisiig layout, which was doing more 
harn than good to both the baker and 
the inanufacturer who had sent it to him. 

In the store was one show case, in 
Which had been placed some sweet goods, 
plainly showing that little attention had 
been paid to their arrangement. Some 
bred was piled on shelves, in front of 
Which stood a counter with a cash regis- 
ter on one end of it. A faded calendar 
or (wo comprised the wall decorations. 
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ASSING from ta- 
ble to table with a 
courteous bow, this 
“Roll Boy” offers 
choice of his breads 
to the patrons of the 
Hotel Statler in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. His name 
is Louis Bosa. Dressed 
in white from the 
crown of his hat to 
his shoes, he carries, 
by means of a strap 
over his shoulder, a 
“Hot Roll Heater,” 
the charcoal heat of 
which is self-contained 
and_ keeps his rolls 
hot while they are be- 
ing dispensed. 
Although the va- 
riety of his rolls is 
slightly different from 
day to day, he generally carries salt 
stick roll, cinnamon cake, small parker 
house roll, crescent roll and poppyseed 
roll. All of these are made of white 
flour, and in addition there are corn 
muffins and bran rolls with raisins. 
Louis Bosa has had this picturesque 








emp!oyment for a considerable period 
of time, working from noonday until 8 


p-m., serving both the luncheon and 
dinner hours. According to E. C. 
Green, manager, the Hotel Statler in 
Buffalo has had a “Roll Boy” prac- 
tically since its opening in May, 1923. 








Other than the foregoing, the store room 
was simply empty space. 

“Bill,” said the salesman, “you are a 
good baker, and a good customer of 
mine, and because of those two facts I 
am going to tell you something for your 
own good. You are a poor salesman. 
You have as good a location here as 
Henry’s. Your windows are as large as 
his,.and so is your store. But you are 
doing nothing with them. You can keep 
your windows looking fresh and attrac- 
tive if only you will. Some new fixtures 
in your store would add to its attrac- 
tiveness immensely. You don’t have to 
have a new store room to have an at- 
tractive one. If you will only spend 
some money to fix up what you have, 
you won’t need to envy Henry.” 

On his next trip in that territory the 
salesman was agreeably surprised when 
calling at Bill’s bakery. The windows 
were nicely decorated, and had an ap- 
pealing air about them. In the store 
room were several new show cases, a few 
attractive pictures were hung on the 
walls, and the whole place had a clean, 
fresh atmosphere. 

“Well,” asked the salesman, “what has 
been the result of all this change?” 

“Do you know that since I have fixed 


up this store and kept my windows 
freshly trimmed that my sales have in- 
creased over 10 per cent?” smiled Bill. 
“And I didn’t have to build a whole new 
place, either. I just used what I had.” 


* = 


HE operating cost of trucks is, of 

course, an important part of the over- 
head of every wholesale baker. As such, 
this cost is usually figured in a total 
sum, and is known as to the fleet as a 
whole. But is __ this 
enough? May there not 
be leaks on certain trucks 
that could be checked if 
they were known? 

In the first place, a truck that is suit- 
ed for one route may not be fit for 
another. This can only be determined 
by checking the actual costs of operation 
of the individual trucks and, if a wide 
discrepancy is encountered, discovering 
the reason. It may be that a light truck 
is better for one route, while a heavy 
machine will stand up better under the 
strain of a longer or more difficult course. 
Again, electrically operated trucks may 
be more economical for certain usages, 
while utterly unfit for some other pur- 
poses. 


CHECKING 
TRUCK COSTS 


These facts, and their application to 
individual wholesale bakeries, cannot be 
determined if the cost of maintaining the 
fleet is figured simply by adding the total 
cost of gasoline, oil, labor and parts. 
These items, and others, for each indi- 
vidual truck, must be known before a 
satisfactory knowledge of the operating 
efficiency of the fleet may be obtained. 

This does not mean that the baker 
should have a widely diversified fleet. 
Its appearance should be kept as uni- 
form as possible. But this can be done 
without all the trucks being made by the 
same manufacturer. The same _ colors, 
similar bedy designs, and the same ad- 
vertising message carried on the sides of 
all trucks will give the fleet an easily 
recognized appearance, regardless of the 
make of the truck. 

The determination of costs per indi- 
vidual truck may be expensive, but ex- 
perience has proven that this slight ad- 
ditional expense can be saved many times 
over through gaining a lower operating 
cost for the fleet. 


>. . 


HE increasing abundance of capital 

and the growing scarcity of labor 
have caused American industry to turn 
toward mechanical operation and stand- 
ardization of output. A trip through a 
modern bakery, equipped 
with every mechanical 
device known to the in- 
dustry, is proof that 
commercial baking has 
not escaped this tendency. 

Today nearly all baking operations are 
handled by machines, where manual labor 
formerly was the rule of the shop. This 
is manifestly a good move, for the prod- 
ucts of the bakery are uniformly better, 
the cost of production is lessened, and 
the industry is more nearly a_stand- 
ardized unit. 

However, machinery is capable of do- 
ing harm as well as good. Constant care 
must be taken to see that it is in per- 
fect condition, for a machine out of tune, 
even though slightly so, probably will 
produce inferior products. Further- 
more, the effectiveness of one piece of 
machinery in a shop may be impaired 
by the lack of complete equipment. In 
this age of mechanical equipment, big 
production and lessened manpower, ade- 
quate and well-kept machinery is a ne- 
cessity for the modern bakeshop. 

7 7 


USING 
MACHINERY 
PROFITABLY 


LOSELY following the opening of 
new subdivisions, or districts, goes a 
group of merchants, to whom the new 
locality seems attractive and to offer 
good business opportunities. Usually 
such districts are in the 


THE NECES- formative state and, 


SITY FOR though the prospects for 
WATCHING the future may be sound, 
RENT the immediate number of 


buyers in the neighbor- 
hood is small. 

However, that fact seems to have lit- 
tle to do with the rent demanded. The 
location is new, the building is new, and 
the prospects for the future, no matter 
how distant, are bright. It is usually 
upon the future prospects that rents in 
such neighborhoods are based, and not 
upon the immediate worth of the location 
as a business site. 

It makes little difference if the retail 
baker contemplating moving into the new 
district leases his place or buys, for in 
the one case the rent will be high, and 
in the other the interest on the invest- 
ment will be equivalent to the high rent. 

Rent, or interest on investment, the 
cost of raw materials, and labor are the 
three principal items in the cost of op- 
erating a bakery. All three must be 
guarded closely, and if the baker, merely 
for the sake of getting into a new and 
growing neighborhood, at the outset pays 
an amount for rent which the number of 
persons in the neighborhood will not 
warrant for several years, he quite likely 
will not be there by the time the loca- 
tion becomes a profitable one. 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., 
Cincinnati, is distributing to bakers a 
booklet entitled “Taking the ‘Hole’ Out 
of Doughnut Profits.” It was prepared 
by this firm’s bakery research depart- 
ment, and suggests ways in which dough- 
nut sales can be increased. It also con- 
tains information regarding ingredients 
and manafacturing methods. 


JULIUS FREEMAN, of the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., has re- 
turned from a visit to Paris and other 
European cities. 


ADOLPH C. BICKEL, district man- 
ager at Buffalo for The Fleischmann 
Co., died suddenly on Aug. 31, aged 51, 
from intestinal trouble. He had been 
with The Fleischmann Co. for approxi- 
mately 25 years. 


W. D. TOLAND, publicity director 
for the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co., has returned from a 
motor trip with his family to Toronto 
and other eastern Canadian points. 


LLOYD A. HESSEY is now in the 
bakery division of the Kalamazoo ( Mich.) 
Vegetable Parchment Co. He formerly 
was connected with this concern’s pro- 
duction department. 

THE SEPT. 1 ISSUE of the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co.’s bulletin was de- 
voted to mixing. It urged bakers to in- 
sure proper scaling and compounding 
of material, correct mixing time, and 
exact dough temperature. This company 
has offered to furnish those who desire 
to keep complete files of these bulletins 
with duplicate copies of any issues that 
have been mislaid. 

C. A. SMITH, publicity director for 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, early this 
month announced his marriage to Miss 
Belle Aran, which took place at Wauke- 
gan, Ill.,.on July 31. C. E. Seaman, of 
the company’s copy staff, was married 
on Aug. 30 to Miss Jane Aran, a sister 
of Mrs. Smith. 


C. V. POTTER, of the art department 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has re- 
signed, to become director of an art 
studio in Toledo, Ohio. 


PAUL M. CHAPMAN, of the Edward 
Katzinger Co., Chicago, has returned 
from the Pacific Coast. He also visited 
in the Canadian Northwest. 


M. D. STONE, Chicago manager of 
the bulk Crisco department of the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., left, Sept. 8, on a two 
weeks’ vacation trip to Cleveland. 


THE W. E. LONG CO., Chicago, re- 
cently conducted an advertising cam- 
paign on Perfection bread for the Cripe 
Bakery, St. Joseph, Mo. This plant was 
opened to the public on Sept. 4, about 
12,000 being present. The bakery is 
using the accounting, advertising and 
production service of the W. E. Long Co. 


MILDRED KIRBACH, daughter of 
Peter Kirbach, midwest distributor for 
the Doughnut Machine Corporation, will 
be married on Sept. 25 to Walter Pier- 
son, of Chicago. 


THE ENGINEERING DEPART- 
MENT of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
has had supervision of the building of an 
addition to the plant of Jaeger Bros., 
Wausau, Wis., consisting of a loading 
dock, bread room, flour storage, Duhr- 
kop oven, and rearrangement of the 
make-up equipment. The W. E. Long 
Co. also handled the work of the $50,000 
addition to the Wehle Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This comprised a loading 
dock, stable, and a new conveyor type 
traveling oven. 


JULIUS WIHLFAHRT, from the 
New York office of The Fleischmann Co., 
recently visited the company’s Chicago 
headquarters. 


PETER KIRBACH, Chicago, midwest 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, reports, among -recent in- 
stallations, four machines in the plant of 
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the National Tea Co., Chicago, one in the 
Hanahan Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., one 
in the Community Kitchen, Evanston, 
Ill., and one for L. Peterson, Marinette, 
Wis. 

H. L. CALHOON, Chicago represen- 
tative of the Duhrkop Oven Co., reports 
recent installations in the following bak- 
eries: Alton (Ill.) Ice Cream & Bakery 
Co., two ovens; Schulze Baking Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. two additional 


ovens; one in the new plant of the Co- - 


lonial Baking Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 


I. SCHIFF, of the designing depart- 
ment of the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, 
is taking a course at the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago. 


W. H. ULREY, district manager of 
The Fleischmann Co., Chicago, returned 
on Sept. 6 from a vacation spent in Wis- 
consin. 


THE CHICAGO OFFICE of the J. 
H. Day Co. reports installation of a No. 
5 Atlas mixer in Paul’s Bakery, Chicago, 
also Thorobred molders, with twin loaf 
extensions, in the plants of the Schulze 
Baking Co. and of the Midwest Baking 
Co., Chicago. 


ADAM ZIEGLER, for 17 years a 
service man for The Fleischmann Co., 
is now working out of the St. Louis 
office. 


BRUCE M. WARNER, secretary and 
general manager of the Peerless Sani- 
tary Equipment Co., La Fayette, Ind., 
returned to his desk on Sept. 7 for the 
first time since he met with a serious 
automobile accident on July 13. Al- 
though his condition is greatly improved, 
progress has been slow, and it may be 
several weeks before he recovers com- 
pletely. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO’S new 
branch building at Omaha, Neb., is ex- 
pected to be completed about Oct. 1. It 
is a two-story structure of the standard 
Fleischmann type. C. A. Birk is the 
local agent. 


EDWARD T. PARSONS, president 
of the Thomson Machine Co., Belleville, 
N. J., has returned from a trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


ADOLPH BICKEL, who since 1920 
had been manager of the Buffalo district 
of The Fleischmann Co., died suddenly 
this month. He had been connected with 
the company since 1899. 


E. J. COX, who represents the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J., in 
Florida, Georgia and South Carolina, has 
also been appointed exclusive representa- 
tive for North Carolina. 


THE NATIONAL ALMOND PROD- 
UCTS CO., Brooklyn, N. Y., has in- 
creased its capital to $250,000 to take 
care of increasing demand for its prod- 
ucts. 


JOHN Y. WATKINS, head of the old- 
established bakery and restaurant equip- 
ment house of John Y. Watkins, New 
York, died recently, aged 97. 


H. W. ROBINSON, head of the Cali- 
fornia district of The Fleischmann Co., 
and C. P. Oliver, district manager, vis- 
ited Los Angeles recently, spending a 
few days with F. W. Frisbie, Los An- 
geles manager. 


CASEY CAMPBELL, service depart- 
ment man of The Fleischmann Co. at 
Boston, was in Los Angeles recently for 
a few days. 


J. J. NEWMAN, of the sales promo- 
tion department of The Fleischmann Co. 
at Los Angeles, is attending the com- 
pany school of instruction for sales de- 
partment heads in New York. 


P. J. SCHAD & SONS, bakers, Mil- 
bank, S. D., have placed an order for a 
high-speed Allison Century mixer and a 
complete automatic flour handling outfit. 
W. J. Weddell, northwestern represen- 








tative of the Century Machine Co., has 
sold a cake machine to the White Star 
Bakery, Chisholm, Minn. 


F. W. FRISBIE, Los Angeles man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., is back at 
his desk after an extended trip through 
the East, combining his vacation with 
business. 


THE DAY DOUGH MIXERS of the 
Bradford Baking Co., 405 San Fernando 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, have been re- 
built, after a decade of continuous serv- 
ice, by the J. H. Day Co., and are now 
ready for another 10 years of action. 


THE HOUSEWIVES’ BAKERIES, 
INC., Taunton, Mass., with a capital of 
$10,000, has been incorporated. William 
Mein, Jr., is president. The concern 
will sell bakery supplies. 


THE SCHULZE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE, Chicago, is assisting M. F. 
Nolinberg, manager of the Nolinberg 
Baking Co., Iron River, Mich., in con- 
ducting a bird educational campaign. A 
flower educational campaign is being 
conducted for A. A. Vogelman, owner 
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of the Butter-Krust Bakery, 5402-6 King 
Hill Avenue, St. Joseph, Mo. The 
Schulze Advertising Service states that 
these campaigns are meeting with great 
success, receiving the indorsement of 
school authorities, and feels that they 
presage a new era in advertising. 


J. G. PARRY, manager bulk Crisco 
department of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, was in Chicago Sept. 10, 
returning from a three weeks’ trip to 
the Pacific Coast, where he visited trade 
connections, 


PAUL M. CHAPMAN, of the Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago, was in Min- 
neapolis recently en route home from a 
two months’ visit on the Pacific Coast. 
He returned by way of the Canadian 
Rockies, stopping at Banff and Lake 
Louise. 


THE FLEISCHMANN CO., which 
erected a permanent home for its branch 
house in Milwaukee at 378-380 Twelfth 
Street about two years ago, has found it 
necessary to add two stories to the build- 


ing. 








Fleischmann Exhibit at Sesquicentennial 
Recalls Days of 50 Years Ago 





An Interior View Showing a Portion of The Fleischmann Co.’s Egyptian Temple Exhibit 


palace of agriculture and _ food 

products at the Philadelphia Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition is the Egyptian 
temple maintained by The Fleischmann 
Co., an exterior and interior view being 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The character of the exhibit is particu- 
larly appropriate because of the fact that 
the ancient Egyptian records of the 
planting, sowing and harvesting of grain, 
as well as the pictorial representations of 
the process of bread making, are among 
the first references in history to the bak- 
ing industry. The temple was designed 
after considerable research work had 
been done and authorities on Egyptian 
art had been consulted. The outer walls 
and columns portray the agricultural ac- 
tivities of the ancient Egyptians and 
convey an idea of the splendor of their 
life. 

The interior of the temple shows the 
spectacular development of baking since 
the stone age, and the tremendous 
growth of the yeast industry. Mural 
paintings trace this development. A 
bust of Louis Pasteur is on display, a 
tablet beneath it proclaiming the French 
chemist “the greatest benefactor of man- 
kind, discoverer of the microbic origin 
of disease, founder of modern sanita- 
tion, and the first to demonstrate the na- 
ture, réle and functions of yeast.” 

Various products of The Fleischmann 
Co. are exhibited to the public. A wrap- 
ping machine, operated by white uni- 
formed attendants, shows on a small 
scale how the yeast is cut and wrapped. 
The showcase of a modern retail bakery 


A MONG the interesting exhibits in the 





has on display a variety of breads and 
yeast raised sweet goods, the assortment 
being changed daily. A desk and a 
clerk have been assigned for the use of 
the Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia, where 
visiting bakers are welcomed and their 
inquiries answered. Another exhibit is 
that tracing the medicinal recognition of 
yeast since the time of Hippocrates, the 
Greek physician and writer. 

The exhibit is particularly interesting 
in that it was at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, in 1876, that this 
company’s products were introduced to 
the country at large. Bakers in those 
days made their own yeast, and _ the 
Fleischmann brothers welcomed the in- 
vitation to exhibit their product at the 
exposition, seeing an opportunity to 
reach the ultimate consumer in this man- 
ner. Appropriating all the money in 
their treasury and all the cash assets 
they could get together, they went to 
Philadelphia. Their exhibit consistec of 
a bakery that employed 12 men. Cof- 
fee and all the rolls and butter one 
could eat were offered at 25c. Vienna 
bread, hard rolls, crescents, Kaiser buns, 
ete, were made. This shop was the 
origin of the Fleischmann Bakery, Phila- 
delphia. Another of the brothers subse- 
quently started a bakery in New York. 

Heartened by the successful exhibit, 
Charles Fleischmann returned to Cincin- 
nati with his associates, and continued 
to expand the company. 





Burman Bros. will open a_ baking 
plant at Rutland Road and Rockaway 
Parkway, Brooklyn. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 


CHICAGO 

Cooler weather and school openings 
have resulted in an improved demand for 
bread. Both wholesale and retail bak- 
ers report satisfactory business, some 
declaring it to be better than a year ago. 
Prices remain unchanged, although some 
bakers still give discounts to the restau- 
rant trade. A ruling put through by the 
local baker drivers’ union eliminates 
Sunday delivery to stores and restau- 
rants. According to one baker the mas- 
ter bakers could not agree upon a satis- 
factory solution of the Sunday delivery 
question, so the union took this step. 

Most bakers are well supplied with 
flour, some having their needs taken care 
of into 1927. However, there very likely 
wil! be considerable buying of spring 
wheat flour when buyers feel that prices 
are more in line with their ideas. 


PHILADELPHIA 

kers made some fair-sized pur- 
chases of flour early in the month, and 
now are stocked up for current needs, so 
they are inélined to await developments. 
Sharp fluctuations in wheat tend to un- 
settic confidence in the flour market, and 
limits have been reduced. 

Sugar is firmly held, bakers paying 
5.80¢ lb for fine granulated. Receipts 
of utter and eggs this month have been 
light and bakers using fancy goods have 


had some difficulty in supplying require- 
ments. Prices have advanced 3c on the 
former and 8c on the latter. Retail 
brend prices show little change, being 
gencrally 7@9c for a 16-0z loaf. Demand 


is fairly active. 


ST. LOUIS 
nditions are practically unchanged 
from last month. Wholesale and retail 
bakers report fairly active business, and 
the volume of bread and pastry sales is 
well up to average. 

For the past 30 days, bakers have pro- 
ceeded cautiously with their buying. 
Those who did not make heavy bookings 
early in the crop year are not inclined 
to do so now, and millers feel there is 
still a considerable volume of flour to 
be bought by this trade for the balance 
of their annual requirements. Bakers 
are taking out flour only as they need it, 
and shipping instructions are rather slow. 
There has been little indication of price 
cutting. Some talk was heard earlier 
in the summer of reduced prices, but 
flour quotations did not get low enough 
to warrant this and, fortunately, bakers 
kept their prices pretty well in line. 
Sweet goods also are bringing the same 
prices as prevailed a few months ago. 


~ 


MILWAUKEE 

Stimulus has been given business in 
bread by the fact that the outing season 
has come to a close, and the reopening 
of school is attended by the usual gain 
in volume due to school lunches. The 
business of Milwaukee bakeries during 
the summer has been satisfactory, con- 
sidering the unusually keen competition. 
It is to the credit of the old-established 
bread factories, however, that they have 
experienced much less of a loss to new 
competitors than might be expected, and 
have continued to build up new sources 
of trade for a net increase in volume. 
The price situation is unchanged. Bak- 
eries, as a rule, are well supplied with 
flour to meet current needs, and the ma- 
jority have covered their requirements 
for some time ahead at relatively favor- 
able prices. 


BALTIMORE 

Bakers are loath to admit much im- 
provement in business, and none of them 
Seem to be doing more than a fair trade 
for this time of year. Local bakers are 
especially concerned by reason of the 
mammoth bakery which the General 
Bakery Co. is completing here. 

Bread prices are unchanged from a 
month ago, with chain stores still under- 
Selling bakers 8@4c loaf and claiming to 
be doing their share of the business. 
One of the most important of the chain 
Stores is quoting the large wrapped loaf 
at 9c, small wrapped loaf 6c, sandwich 





f GENERAL improvement in demand for bakery goods is reported from 


various centers throughout the United States. 
While sales to the outing colonies have fallen off, now 


business is seasonal. 


This increased volume of 


that the period of vacations is drawing to a close, customers who have re- 
turned to their city homes are stimulating business at the metropolitan shops, 
and the rural trade has been increased in those districts where threshing is 
under way. The reopening of schools has also contributed to the greater call 
for bakery goods, and the fact that a large proportion of the apartment house 
population moves early in September each year is given by some bakers as 


another reason for better trade. 


Bread prices continue unchanged in most cities. 
Sugar is higher in several centers. 


petition from chain store sources. 


Bakers report keen com- 
Biscuit 


companies report a good demand for their products, especially from country 


buyers. 





loaf Tc, and whole wheat loaf 10c. 
Cracker bakers are keeping fairly busy, 
and maintaining records. Stocks of hard 
and soft winter flour are thought to be 
large, and were accumulated at prices 
averaging something above late bottom 
figures. Compared with a month ago, 
flour is lower on springs and soft win- 
ters, but slightly higher on hard winters; 
while in the case of ingredients, sugar 
and butter are higher, and shortenings 
and eggs about steady. The whole trade 
is now well fixed for an active fall de- 
mand. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 

Wholesale bakers in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul report an improvement in de- 
mand for bread, the increased sales at 
this season being attributed to the colder 
weather and the fact that schools have 
reopened. Bakers report a slump in de- 
mand for their products for the lake 
colonies and an increase in the apart- 
ment districts. Prices generally are un- 
changed, the 144-lb loaf being quoted at 
12c, the 1-lb loaf, wrapped, at 8c, and 
the unwrapped at 642c. Ingredients are 
unchanged, except sugar, which has ad- 
vanced. Bakers are said to be fairly 
well supplied with flour. 

Biscuit companies have done a very 
good business during September, espe- 
cially during the first two weeks of the 
month. The increase in sales has come 
mostly from the rural districts. The 
fact that a large number of people have 
moved this month is believed to have aid- 
ed sales to some extent. 


DULUTH 

Bakers are inclined to buy flour main- 
ly for immediate and near-by needs, al- 
though it is thought that they carry only 
small supplies. The unsettled condition 
of wheat, and belief that the market may 
go lower, are chiefly responsible for 
their action. Business is fair. Bakers 


generally report that demand is holding 
normal and sales, as a whole, satisfac- 
tory. 





THE 7 BAKER BROS. ENTERTAIN 

PrrrssurcH, Pa.—The annual outing 
ot the 7 Baker Bros. was held on Sept. 
11, and took the form of a boat trip on 
the Ohio River. Over 1,500 employees, 
their families and friends participated. 
An orchestra furnished music, and there 


was a large cafeteria in operation on 
the boat during the trip. 

Herman A. Baker was chairman of the 
general committee of arrangements, 
while the seven brothers constituted the 
entertainment committee. A _ prize in 
gold coin was awarded to Miss Elizabeth 
Magel and Thomas E. Morgan for being 
the best dancers on the boat. 





BAKERS RESUME MEETINGS 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Dr. John C. Sum- 
mers, of The Fleischman Co., spoke on 
“The Production of Quality Bread,” and 
William Francis Ireland, secretary- 
manager of the Associated Bakers of 
Southern California, told of “Financial 
Conditions in the Baking Industry, Pres- 
ent, Past and Future,” at the September 
meeting of the San Bernardino Valley 
Bakers’ Association held at the De Luxe 
Grill, Pomona, on Sept. 1. It was the 
first get-together of the association since 
June, and the meeting was presided over 
by the president, Guy Stockton, of the 
San Bernardino Bread Co. Others on 
the program included George Howard, 
of Strauss & Co., and O. H. Blassing- 
ham, manager of the Sunset Grain & 
Milling Co., both of whom spoke of prices 
and conditions in the flour market. 








Dough Mixing Hints from the Red Star 
Yeast Bakery Bulletin 


E all know that gluten plays a 

very large part in the manufac- 

ture of bread. After being formed 
in the dough, it must be conditioned in 
such a way as to make it nonelastic, so 
as to allow the gluten to stretch when it 
gets in the oven and not spring back or 
draw up or allow the dough to get glu- 
ten bound. 

There are two factors in the process 
of bread making that bring about this 
conditioning of gluten. The first one is 
mixing. To explain this conditioning a 
little more fully, we may say that the 
gluten undergoes a colloidal reaction. 
This means that its physical condition is 
changed without necessarily undergoing 
a chemical change. 

For example, if we washed a quantity 
of gluten from flour, divided it into equal 
parts and dropped one piece into a glass 
of distilled water, another piece into a 
glass of distilled water to which had 
been added a very small amount of acid, 
and a third into a glass of distilled 
water to which had been added a small 
amount of salt, we would be able after 
80 minutes to feel a very noticeable dif- 
ference in the physical strength of the 
gluten. 











An Exterior View of The Fleischmann Co.’s Egyptian Temple at the Philadelphia 
Sesquicentennial Exposition 


These changes are called colloidal, and 
take place during the mixing and fer- 
menting of the dough. The best bakers 
are the ones who can easily detect the 
difference in the gluten condition and 
correct it. 

Now if we take another piece of the 
same gluten and place it in some kind of 
a machine where it would be pulled and 
stretched for 15 minutes we would notice 
another change. 

So we have two of the ways used in 
changing the colloidal condition of the 
gluten. We have a mechanical develop- 
ment, and development by the addition of 
a very small amount of acid, such as is 
formed during fermentation. 

High-speed mixing is desirable in the 
smaller shops as well as the larger. It is 
almost impossible to get dough materials 
thoroughly mixed in less than 15 minutes. 

With a given amount of work done by 
the mixer there is a definite amount of 
gluten development. This mechanical 
gluten development must be taken into 
consideration in the scheme of bread 
making. 

It is easy to see that it is necessary to 
locate a mixing time which produces the 
silkiest and most uniform dough, and 
keep that condition constant. 

For example, if you found it necessary 
to change your fermentation in order to 
bring your bread back to standard, the 
first thing you would do would be to 
change your fermentation time. It might 
be that if you increased your mixing time 
from 10 minutes to 15 your product 
would be back to normal. 

If you increase your mixing time and 
decrease your fermentation time, you 
most certainly can say you make your 
dough younger from a_ fermentation 
standpoint, but you must not lose sight 
of the fact that you increase the develop- 
ment of the gluten from a mechanical 
standpoint. 

The proper refrigerant to use in dough 
mixing has not been absolutely proven, 
but we strongly urge the baker not hav- 
ing refrigeration to use ice during mix- 
ing to obtain a definite dough tempera- 
ture with definite mixing time. 

You cannot pay too much attention to 
the fact that the mechanical develop- 
ment of the gluten is an important fac- 
tor to consider in bread making. You 
also should remember that getting the 
gluten in the proper condition as the 
dough goes to the oven is the most im- 
portant factor in the production of 
quality bread, and that you must not 
lose sight of any of the things that ac- 
cumulatively bring about such results. 

Watch for proper scaling and com- 
pounding of material, proper mixing 
time, proper dough temperature. 
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concerned. The report of this work ap- 
peared in Baking Technology for No- 
vember, 1925. 


Baker's Cake 


Cake has long had a prominent place 
on the American dining table. While the 
ability to make good cake has for gen- 
erations been the pride of housewives, 
they are now turning more and more to 
the baker for cake, as they have for 
bread. 

A feeding test is being conducted to 
determine the nutritional value of one 
of the popular types of baker’s cake. 
This cake was purchased on the open 
market, dried and granulated, then fed 
to young rats as their sole food. The 
experiment has not covered sufficient 
time to warrant conclusions. 


Creamery Butter 


Experiments are now in progress to 
determine the vitamin content of butter 
as influenced by the various methods of 
treating cream. This work is being 
financed by one of the larger creamery 
concerns. 


Cheese Bread 


A new type of bread which has re- 
cently been studied in the Institute of 
Baking is receiving considerable atten- 
tion by both-baker and consumer. This 
is the new cheese bread. Feeding tests 
are being conducted on this type of 
bread, and the indications are thatthe 
young animals are making satisfactory 
growth. 


The Biological Value of Bread Protein 

While bread is apt to be considered 
purely as a carbohydrate food, it also 
is a source of high grade protein, espe- 
cially when milk is used in its makeup. 
Proteins may serve as sources of heat 
and energy, but their most important 
purpose is that of cell builders and re- 
pairers. To satisfy the diversified pro- 
tein requirements of the body it has been 
shown that a variety of proteins must 
be consumed, Cereal products do not 
supplement each other, but cereal pro- 
teins are supplemented by the proteins 
of meat and milk. The ability of a pro- 
tein to serve its special purpose is called 
its biological value. Experiments have 
been begun to study the biological value 
of the proteins of different types of 
bread made without milk and with vari- 
ous proportions of milk, both with pat- 
ent flour and whole wheat flour. This 
work is fundamental in character, and 
reports will be published from time to 
time. 


Bread About Which Exorbitant Claims 
Have Been Made 


From time to time there appear on 
the market certain types of bread about 
which very exorbitant claims are made. 
A feeding test is being conducted with a 
type of this bread, and a report will 
appear later. 


Other Contributions 

In addition to the laboratory work the 
department has contributed 28 articles 
to various publications, many of which 
have been considered of sufficient value 
to be reprinted by other publications. 
It has mn participated in exhibits at 
five important conventions, and given ad- 
dresses at 15 meetings, including wom- 
en’s clubs, farmers’ institute meetings, 
and Kiwanis Club meetings. 


Dry Skimmed Milk 


A research fellowship has been estab- 
lished by the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation on the use and effects of dry 
skimmed milk in baking, by the study of 
_— of importance to the practical 
vaker. 

The work of this fellowship has been 
conducted by G. W. Amidon, a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin in chem- 
ical engineering and a former holder of 
the Merrell-Soule fellowship at the in- 
stitute. Mr. Amidon also was an in- 
structor in the practice of baking in the 
school, but resigned to enter commercial 
work in May, 1924. He was appointed 
to the American Dry Milk Institute Fel- 
lowship in February, 1926, and began 
work on the proposed investigations on 
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March 1, following his resignation from 
commercial work. 

A study of the comparative stability 
of bread doughs in fermentation made 
with various amounts of dry skimmed 
milk and without this ingredient has been 
completed and made the subject of a 
contribution to Baking Technology of 
August, 1926. The results of this work 
indicate the advantages of additions of 
skimmed milk solids for stabilizing fer- 
mentation with certain types of flour. 

A second study has been concerned 
with the effects of progressive additions 
of dry skimmed milk, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9 and 10 per cent, respectively, to doughs 
on the characteristics of the resulting 
bread. This will be published in Baking 
Technology of September, 1926. 

Considerable attention has been given 
to procedures for mixing or incorporat- 
ing dry skimmed milk in doughs, includ- 
ing the study of the effect of the time 
of mixing before adding to the dough 
batch, the effect of the presence of in- 
gredients such as salt and “yeast foods” 
when allowed to stand with reconstituted 
milk, and of incorporating the ingredi- 
ents dry. 

One of the most important problems 
in progress is the study of the effect of 
additions of dry skimmed milk on ab- 
sorption and the subsequent yield of 
bread which may be obtained in com- 
mercial practice. 

In addition to the above work the in- 
stitute is co-operating with the stand- 
ards committee of the American Dry 
Milk Institute in the study of methods 
of analysis and examination of dry 
skimmed milk in the interests of uni- 
formity, manufacturing control, practical 
tests for the baker, and suitability of the 
product for use in baking. 

Several reports already have been filed 
in this connection, and the study of co- 
operative or check samples is in progress 
by the various co-operating laboratories. 

Several conferences and meetings have 
been held during the year for the pur- 
pose of discussing work, proposed and in 
progress, and in outlining the field of 
research on dry skimmed. milk which is 
being conducted elsewhere by the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute. 

The co-operation and interest shown 
by President Van Norman and the ex- 
ecutive committee of the American Dry 
Milk Institute in the work of the fellow- 
ship have been a source of encourage- 
ment and appreciated support. 

Cerelose Fellowship 

The study of Cerelose as an ingredi- 
ent of bread doughs in comparison with 
cane sugar has been continued during 
the past year by L. P. Gerber. A large 
amount of data has been collected on 
this problem as the result of this work, 
which has been summarized for future 
issues of Baking Technology. 

The study of the residual sugars of 
bread made with various amounts of 
Cerelose and cane sugar up to 10 per 
cent, respectively, has been continued, 
and the total amount of residual sugars 
found by chemical analysis is similar in 
amount for both cane sugar and Cere- 
lose. The total fermentation time also 
is similar. Cane sugar is rapidly invert- 
ed in a fermenting dough, and is not 
found as a residual sugar in bread when 
used in ordinary amounts and with the 
usual fermentation time. 

That the residual sugars of bread are 
for the most part reducing sugars has 
been confirmed, The amount of fructose 
present in relation to the original amount 
of cane sugar added to the dough has not 
yet been satisfactorily established. 


Special Breads 


The subject of special breads of pro- 
prietary medicine claims has not been 
expanded during the last year, and no 
new products of this kind have been 
brought to the attention of the institute 
for special study. Popular interest in 
their virtues seems to be on the wane, 
although the value of bread as basic food 
is more generally recognized. 

We have, however, made an investiga- 
tion of a type of bread which was 
claimed by the manufacturer as one 
which would keep “fresh” indefinitely. 
This bread’ received considerable ex- 


ploitation by some as the ultimate tri- 
umph of baking progress. Our study 
of the bread did not show that “fresh- 
ness” was a permanent characteristic, 
and the problem of a bread that will not 
stale is still open to investigators for 
further research. A report on the com- 
position and eurgees of this bread has 
not been published, but the required in- 
formation has been furnished to members 
on request. 

A formula for cheese bread has been 
worked out and published by V. E. 
Marx, of the School of Baking. This 
bread is high in good quality protein, 
and the calcium and phosphorus content 
exceeds that of milk bread. This type 
of bread is recommended especially for 
toast. 

Survey of Bread Composition 

Progress has been made in the analy- 
sis of samples of bread from various 
parts of the country in order to obtain 
information regarding the composition of 
American bread. 


Composition of Baking Materials 


Data on the composition of all baking 
ingredients is being collected as the re- 
sult of the analytical work and special 
studies. This information is assembled 
and published in Baking Technology. 


Registration of Baking Materials 


The registration of baking ingredients 
has proceeded on similar lines as previ- 
ously reported. The total number of 
registered products is 109, with several 
applications pending. The number of 
registration certificates issued is small in 
comparison with the samples tested. The 
purpose of registration by the institute 
is to provide the baker with information 
on reliable ingredients and to recognize 
products of proven merit in practice 
and their conformity with food stand- 
ards, 

Calcium Content of Commercial Flour 

A note on the calcium and phosphorus 
content of 14 commercial brands of 
wheat flour as the result of studies made 
during the year was published in Baking 
Technology of March, 1926. 


The Influence of Albumen 


A study of the effect of additions of 
dried egg albumen as a constituent of 
baking powder on the volume of bis- 
cuits has been completed, and the results 
will be assembled for publication in the 
near future. 

Standard Bakizg Test 

The study of methods for flour, bread 
and baking powder has been continued 
in co-operation with other scientific or- 
ganizations, the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. 

An intensive study is being made of 
the baking tests for flour by these or- 
ganizations. Systems of testing flour are 
now being subjected to critical review, 
and recommendations will be made dur- 
ing the coming year for the study of 
more satisfactory test baking procedures 
and the reporting of results. If a sys- 
tem of test baking can be worked out 
which will give the baker a more satis- 
factory knowledge of a given flour than 
is now possible with present systems of 
testing, an important practical advance 
will have been made, but if, on the con- 
trary, this is impossible, as some au- 
thorities assume, the time and labor 
spent on it will not have been wasted 
if it results in a clarification of our 
knowledge of this most important sub- 
ject. 

Roscor SuHaw, in charge. 
+ * 


The Cereal Laboratory 


HE Cereal Laboratory has analyzed, 

made baking tests, and reported re- 
sults on 926 samples of flour, sent in 
by 289 different organizations and indi- 
viduals. It has scored and reported 
1,580 loaves of bread received from 329 
organizations and others. The amount 
of bread scored increased about 23 per 
cent over last year, which indicates the 
developing interest in this part of the 
work. 

Many formulas have been sent to the 
laboratory by members for suggestion 
and advice as to improvement, and modi- 
fications have been recommended when 
necessary, 
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In connection with investigations on 
the effects of various ingredients, includ- 
ing malt products, both liquid and dried, 
salt, shoriening, milk products, and yeast 
foods, 65 special baking tests have been 
made and reported. 

It has also participated in the co-op- 
erative work on the standard baking test, 
the regional survey of bread composi- 
tion, and the analysis of rye flour. 

The laboratory also has continued to 
make analyses and baking tests of flour 
when required by the School of Baking. 

I. A. Bere, in charge. 
a * 


Analytical Laboratories 


THe analytical laboratories have ex- 
amined a total of 1,252 samples re- 
ceived from 74 different organizations. 
The following list of samples exam- 
ined shows the scope and variety of the 
analytical work performed: 


Albumen Lubricating oil 


Bread improvers Mayonnaise 
Breads of various Malt extract 
kinds Molasses 
Bran wafers Milk, sweetened 
Bran condensed 
Baking powder Milk, powdered, 
Corn flour, proc- malted 
essed Milk, unsweetene | 
Cream condensed 
Calcium carbonate Milk, dried 
Dextrin Pie filling 
Egg yolk, dried Peanuts 
Flours of various Pies 


kinds Raisin sirup 
Fish meal Soy crisp 
Food, diabetic Salt 
Food color Shortening 
Infant food Swieback 


Ice cream cones 
Lard crackling 
Lubricating oils, Yeast Food 

used Water 

The laboratory staff has participated 
in the co-operative work on methods for 
the analysis of flour, bread and baking 
powder, and the study of dry milk con- 
ducted by the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute Fellowship. 

Some of the special problems which 
have been investigated and might be men- 
tioned to show the extent of the work 
dene are the detection of artificial color 
in baked products, the comparative fla- 
voring value of samples of vanilla bewns, 
the determination of the total shortening 
in pie crust, the complete analysis of 
special breads, the influence of additions 
of albumen to baking powder on the vol- 
ume of biscuits, the investigation of 
bran for abnormal constituents, and the 
comparative value of lubricating oils. 


Sugar, powdered 
Vanilla beans 


Bacteriological Laboratory 

The work of the bacteriological labora- 
tory has been restricted largely to serv- 
ice work for members in the examina- 
tion of water, baking ingredients, and 
biological materials. The required work 
has been performed by members of the 
analytical laboratory staff, who have 
been able to carry on the work without 
the services of a full-time bacteriolozist. 
For this reason no extended biological 
investigation has been undertaken dur- 
ing the last year. 

W. C. Lucxow, in charge. 
* * 


The School of Baking 


THE School of Baking completed its 
fourth year of direct educational 
service to the baking industry in May, 
1926. Three regular courses were given 
during the year, of 16 weeks each, begin- 
ning in the first week of January, the 
last week Of April, and the first wee in 
September. 

Announcement of these courses is made 
annually in January, and an info’ me 
tion circular on the school and its cur 
riculum has been prepared and widely 
distributed in this country and abro«d. 

During the past year the staff of in- 
struction has made progress in the revi- 
sion of the subjects of the curricu'um, 
in the interests of better co-ordination 
and compression of subject matter te 
fit the practical requirements of 16 weeks 
of intensive training. 

The work of the school in_ training 
members of the baking industry in a? 
institution supported by the industr\ it 
self has been the subject of published 
articles which have made the aims ané 
value of the school better known t 
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educational authorities and the bread 
consuming public. 

Reports received from employees of 
graduates of the School of Baking have 
recognized the -practical value of the 
training offered by the school, and the 
records of graduates have been a source 
of gratification to the institute and staff 
of instruction. 

During the past year V. E. Marx, of 
the school faculty, conducted educa- 
tional extension work in the West in co- 
operation with the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers. Mr. Marx gave a 
series of lectures on baking funda- 
mentals before groups of bakers in Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Portland, Oregon, and 
held conferences and discussions on bak- 
ing topics in San Diego, Fresno, San 
Francisco, Cal., and in Seattle, Wash., 
frora Dee. 12, 1925, to Jan. 18, 1926. 

The results of this extension work by 
Mr. Marx have received favorable com- 
ment, and brought the aims and value 
of the school to the western coast bak- 
ers During the coming year Mr. 
Wevnsley, of,the school faculty, will 
carry on similar work in the West, and 
it r.ay be possible to develop the ex- 
ten: on work of the ‘school to include 
othr sections of the country. 

Tis work must be conducted at times 
wher. the absence of instructors will not 
interfere with the regular school course. 
Op) ‘rtunities for our educational exten- 
sion service are necessarily limited, al- 
thou ch its value and its possibilities for 
mor widely serving the industry are 
clea -y recognized by the institute. 

Some changes have taken place in the 
stafi of instruction during the past year. 
M. !1. Joffe, assistant instructor in bak- 
ing practice, resigned to enter commer- 
cial work in June, 1926. Mr. Joffe was 
a veiued instructor, and his resignation 
was regretted by his associates and stu- 
dents. Following notification of Mr. 
Joffcs resignation in May, W. V. Al- 
corn, a graduate of the School of Bak- 
ing in April, 1926, and the Oregon State 
Colloge, was engaged as an assistant in- 
structor in place of Mr. Joffe. 


* * 


The Department of Nutri- 
tional Education 


HE generous gift from the Robert 

Boyd Fund, Ine., for the establish- 
ment and conduct of a department of 
nutritional education is no longer news. 
However, the inauguration of this de- 
partment was a very progressive step, 
and the vision that prompted and exe- 
cuted the idea was a broad one. Indus- 
try today, no longer content to pursue 
only its own selfish interests, is taking 
an increasingly active part in the pro- 
motion of welfare and education of the 
public. It is satisfying to know that 
the baking industry is now able to as- 
sume its share of the work of this new 
problem—the education of American 
people as to the use and value of com- 
mercially made products. 

As with any new work, the first year 
has been one of pioneering, of trying 
to determine the points of contact and 
lines of pursujt that will produce the 
best and most lasting results. The main 
objective is, of course, an increased feel- 
ing of confidence and co-operation be- 
tween the public and the baker, with a 
better understanding on the part of the 
consumer of the real values and place of 
baked products in our daily problem of 
food and proper nutrition. 

The field for operation is a fertile one, 
for nothing much has been done in edu- 
cating the public as to the value of bak- 
ery products, outside of that done spo- 
radically by a few bakers or by pseudo- 
Scientists who have had their own diet 
fads to promote. The teaching profes- 
Sion has, of course, had some material to 
offer, but until recently its work has 
been confined to the use and preparation 
of the home made article. Doctors, den- 
tists, and other health workers are need- 
ed in our program, and an endeavor has 
bee: made to give them sound material 
to use in their teachings. Teachers of 
nutrition, too, as well as the homemaker, 
mu-t be supplied now with correct data. 
_ Kesults of educational advertising and 
struction of the type we have under- 
taken cannot be charted and tabulated 
as can an increase in sales or a decrease 
m bank balance. Nevertheless, there are 





some points of definite accomplishment 
which can be shown in a report such as 
this. 

One of our activities has been the fur- 
nishing of health exhibits for different 
organizations, so designed as to give 
general instruction in food value and to 
show the place of bakery products in the 
picture as a whole. To date we have 
placed exhibits in 11 states, and of these 
several have been for such nationally 
prominent groups as the General Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs, National 
Health Congress, and the American 
Home Economics Association. Material 


also has been sent for use in co-opera- 
tion with other exhibits for the Sesqui- 
centennial. 

Another phase of the work of this de- 


partment has been the publication of 
original pamphlets and the reprinting 
of important articles from Baking 
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teachers, and between 200 and 300 are 
in the offices of home demonstration 
agents. The territory into which these 
posters have found their way is not lo- 
calized. They are now in all but five 
states, in varying quantities, and also 
have been sent to Honolulu, Japan, Can- 
ada, Porto Rico, and Australia. 

In addition to the above activities, a 
consulting and advisory service has been 
conducted for bakers who wished help 
with problems of educational advertising 
and good will creation. 

Jean K. Ricn, Director. 


> * 


Louis Livingston Library 
VER 2,000 accessions, clippings, 
pamphlets and circulars relating to 

baking and allied subjects have been 
added to the library information files, 











KE L. PATNEAUD, manager of the Superior, Wis., plant of the Zins- 
* master Bread Co., began his career as shipping clerk at the com- 
pazy’s Duluth plant in 1913. Later he became a route salesman and after- 


wards a country salesman. 
mazager for the Duluth plant. 
pe.ior plant in 1925. 


Subsequently he was made country sales 
He took over the management of the Su- 
Mr. Patneaud is well known in the trade. 








Technology. Since November six pam- 
phlets have been issued, in addition to 
three which were on hand. Of these, ap- 
proximately 10,000 have been distributed 
to the public through different channels 
so chosen as to eliminate waste. Speak- 
ers have been furnished for different 
groups—some from outside sources, as 
Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, of California— 
and some from the institute staff. These 
people have addressed Kiwanis clubs, 
women’s clubs, farmers’ institutes, and 
trade associations. Further work will 
be done as the demand for this service 
increases. 

One of the biggest pieces of work done 
the past year is the preparation and 
distribution of colored posters showing 
bread, and its value and use with other 
foods. These came off the press the last 
of April; to date we have distributed 
approximately 3,000 and have requests 
from teachers for well over 1,300 to be 
sent out this month. Of those already 
delivered, over 1,200 have been  pur- 
chased by bakers, about 700 have gone 
to health workers and similarly em 
ployed people, 200 are being usea by 


and about 8,000 classification cards to 
the card file. The latter is used exten- 
sively by the staff of the institute and 
students of the School of Baking. Over 
130 books have been placed on_ the 
shelves, properly classified and indexed. 
During the last six months the govern- 
ment bulletins and other paper bound 
pamphlets of importance have been 
bound in Gaylord binders and classified 
according to the Dewey decimal classifi- 
cation system. This arrangement of 
pamphlet literature is more satisfactory 
for convenience in handling and protec- 
tion of the pages. . 

There are received by the library in 
weekly, semimonthly, and monthly is- 
sues, 168 periodicals, including 26 house 
organs. Each one is inspected by the 
librarian for important articles, routed 
to members of the staff, and checked. 
Those that are not retained for binding 
are clipped at the end of the year, and 
the important articles added to our in- 
formation file, which requires the writ- 
ing of from two to five or more cards 
for each item. Outstanding articles in 
bound periodicals are indexed and the 
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cards filed for the use of the staff of the 
institute, the association and visitors. 

A service that has been developed in 
the past year is the “package reference 
loan library,” a collection of pamphlets 
and clippings on a required subject, that 
may be loaned for a limited time in re- 
sponse to requests for material to be 
used in the preparation of speeches, 
theses, or papers. This service is avail- 
able, not only to members of the asso- 
ciation, the staff and former students, 
but to teachers, students in universities, 
colleges and high schools, and also to 
club women and others interested in the 
baking industry. 

R. E. Privat, Librarian, 
L. K. Rein, Assistant Librarian. 
* * 


The American Bakers 
Foundation 


HE foundation was originally incor- 

porated as the recipient and adminis- 
trator of a permanent fund established 
in 1920 for the American Institute of 
Baking. The objects of the foundation 
have been broadened considerably by ac- 
tion of the trustees in November, 1925. 
At that time the trustees of the founda- 
tion and the board of governors of the 
association were the same _ individuals, 
thereby. establishing complete identity of 
control with the association. 

The management of the business and 
affairs of the foundation is now vested 
in a board of nine trustees. A majority 
of the trustees are to be elected at all 
times by the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Association; the re- 
mainder are to be elected at all times 
by holders of participation certificates. 

Contributors to the foundation receive 
participation certificates, and they are at 
all times entitled to elect a minority of 
trustees. 

The members of the foundation are 
those members of the American Bakers 
Association whose representatives from 
time to time constitute the board of 
governors of that association. 

The officers of the foundation are a 
chairman, a vice chairman, a treasurer, a 
secretary, and a comptroller. 

The foundation may now receive and 
hold any fund or funds established for 
any purpose tending to promote the cause 
of education in nutrition, in the science 
and art of baking, and in the theory and 
practice of any other branch of the bak- 
ing industry. It may administer such 
funds in accordance with the terms of 
the deed of trust or other instrument 
under which they are given. 

The funds now being administered by 
the foundation have been collected on the 
162 pledges totaling $457,343 which were 
made in 1920 for the benefit of the 
American Institute of Baking. Pay- 
ments on these pledges were called in 
December, 1921, 1923, 1924, and in De- 
cember of last year the balance of all 
pledges was called with the exception of 
20 per cent of 15 pledges which is not 
due until December of this year. Of the 
148 pledges which became payable in full 
last December, 74 have been paid in full, 
21 have not responded to any of the calls, 
and the other 53 have paid from 25 to 
80 per cent. The total collected to date 
on these pledges is $308,702 and out of 
this amount $120,470 have been spent in 
purchasing and remodeling the buildings 
which are the home of the institute and 
the association, $7,780 for maintenance of 
the properties, and $5,198 for incidental 
expense, including the developing of the 
foundation plan. There are $187,088 in- 
vested in Liberty Bonds, but these are 
to be disposed of and the money re- 
invested in other securities which will 
yield a larger income until these funds 
are required for the school expansion 
program which is anticipated. The rapid 
growth of the American Institute of 
Baking and the need for additional school 
facilities to accommodate courses of in- 
struction in sweet goods, pies and cakes, 
or other enlarged needs for the educa- 
tional work will require an additional 
unit to the present building, designed 
especially for practical bakeshop instruc- 
tion and school work. 

Lewis F. Botser, Chairman. 





The Purity Bakery, Electra, owned by 
W. B. Vandergriff, was damaged by a 
gas explosion in connection with the 
oven. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 
Roan & Hamilton have purchased the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 617 Second 
Avenue, Albany, from F. A. Laurendine. 


ARIZONA 
Norman P., Gill, Douglas, has opened 
the New Delight Bakery. 


ARKANSAS 


The (Ark.) Quality Bakery 
burned. 

C. Traicoff, of Camden, has purchased 
the Marianna (Ark.) Sanitary Bakery 
from Loyd N. Myers, and changed the 
name to Dixie Bakery. 

Foster J. Landess, of Piggott, has pur- 
chased the Lone Star Bakery, Rector. 

W. J. Miellmire has purchased the J. 
H. Hofstetter Bakery and Lunch Room, 
Van Buren. ‘The lunch room has been 


discontinued. 


CALIFORNIA 

Imerone’s Bakery, Crockett, has been 
completed and opened for business. 

'. W. Fischer, 218 North Crawford 
Street, Downey, has sold his bakery to 
C. N. Dunn. 

The Carson Bakery, El Centro, burned. 
A new plant of enlarged capacity is 
planned. 

Domonico Marabotto and John Ra- 
mondetti° have purchased the bakery of 
Fred W. Schweickhardt, Escondido. 

C. S. Kretzer, formerly of Harvey, 
[ll., has purchased the Lenz Central Mar- 


Hazen 


ket Bakery, Lankershim, from Irvin 
Lenz. 
The Bradford Baking Co., Los An- 


geles, will build a warehouse, bakery and 
garage at 405 San Fernando Boulevard. 

Charles Baker has opened the McFar- 
land (Cal.) Bakery. 

John Green has purchased the Snow 
Bakery, Napa, from Edgar Case, The 
latter will continue his doughnut shop 
on First Street. 

C. G. Birge has purchased the Quality 
Home Bakery, 5405 Bond Street, Oak- 
land, from R. Case. 

C. W. Ballard has named his baking 
business at 236 South Laurel Avenue, 
Ont., the Ontario Baking Co. 

The Extrafine Bread Bakery, Pomona, 
has sold its retail stores and will confine 
its business to wholesaling. 

Milton Baragar and Hugh Fairman 
have purchased Sherman’s Bakery, Red- 
ding, and renamed it the People’s Bak- 
ery. 

Thomas Lazoway has sold the Franco- 
American Bakery, 202 West Seventh 
Street, Santa Rosa, to Charles Passini, 
a former owner. 

Max Wipf has purchased the Sebas- 
topol (Cal.) Electric Bakery, 108 North 
Main Street, from Albert Osdowski. 

G. H. Cloke has purchased the Snow 
System Bakery, Suisun, from E. T. 
Ewing, and renamed it the Suisun Bak- 
ery. 

Construction has started on a_ plant 
for the Ventura (Cal.) Baking Co. 

The new McCarthy Bakery, 1409 Santa 
Clara Street, Ventura, is open for busi- 
ness. 

Gust Glaros will build a bakery at 
809-11 Main Street, Ventura. 

Mrs. B. T. Falt has purchased the 
Wheatland (Cal.) Bakery and Restau- 
rant. 

The Foothill Bakery, 161 Foothill 
Boulevard, Altadena, has been opened. 


COLORADO 

Ira Roberts has purchased the City 
Bakery, Wray, from Gilbert Hix. 

Harry Hardie, manager of the Den- 
ver branch of the Continental Baking 
Corporation, recently spent his annual 
vacation at Long Beach, Cal. 

CONNECTICUT 

Victor Freeman, 195 Sheldon Street, 
Hartford, contemplates the erection of a 
bakery on Broad Street. 

The Frank Goetz Bakery Co., New 
Haven, has sold out to the H. G. Jones 
Cracker Co., Inc. Frederick B. Kelsey is 
president, and Herbert G. Jones treas- 
urer and general manager. 


GEORGIA 


A branch of Hart’s Tea and Cake 
Shop, Atlanta, has been opened at Peach- 
tree and Third streets. 


IDAHO 

The Cascade (Idaho) Bakery has ex- 
panded to occupy adjoining property, 
and has installed another oven. 

John Nelson has opened a bakery at 
Council. 

Thomas Downs has opened a bakery at 
Shoshone in the former location of the 
Graham Bakery. 


ILLINOIS 

Walter Wittman, of Alton, has opened 
a wholesale and retail bakery at 
Brighton. 

George Wallburg has purchased the 
Toepfer Home Bakery, 3764 North 
Cicero Avenue, Chicago. 

INDIANA 

Hector Kirk has purchased the J. W. 
Linder Bakery, 1218 Meridian Street, 
Anderson, 

Fred T. Lacy, Bicknell, who recently 
purchased the East Second Bakery from 
Karl Bicknell, has named it the Lacy 
Sanitary Bakery. 

Edward Schultz has opened a bakery 
at 18 North Meridian Street, Brazil. 

Ralph Waldo has sold his interest in 
the Waldo & Lowther Bakery, Dunkirk, 
to John Rhamey. 

Irvine Jackson has purchased the El- 
lettsville (Ind.) Bakery from O. L. Gib- 
son, 

F. G. Peas, of Marion, has purchased 
the Gas City (Ind.) Bakery from W. J. 
Knorre. It had been operated under 
lease by Weeks & Son. 

Claude Brainard and David Taylor 
have purchased the Quality Bakery, 
Goshen, from Carl White. 

Robertson Bros., Hope, will move to 
a building recently purchased. 

The plant of the Lange Baking Co., 
La Fayette, will be enlarged. 

The capital stock of the Model Bak- 
ing Co., New Albany, has been increased 
to $100,000. 

Vern Johnson has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner in the Walkerton 
(Ind.) Baking Co. 

The Yankee Bakery, Washington, has 
been remodeled. 


IOWA 

C. G. Waggoner & Son have opened 
a bakery at Allison. 

Joseph Bradley has purchased the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, North Adams 
Street, Carroll. 

Lloyd Grecian has purchased the in- 
terest of I. D. Harshaw in the Grecian 
Bakery, Corning. 

Glenn Peebler has purchased the Mod- 
el Bakery, Fairfield, from F. W. Young. 

Peter Ciert has sold the George (Iowa) 
Bakery to Glenn Kroppenberg. 

H. B. Wilson has purchased the Hart- 
man Bakery, Glenwood, 

The Independence (Iowa) Baking Co. 
has changed hands, and N, A. Nielson 
and C, E, Hansen are the new proprie- 
tors, by purchase from G. R. Watters. 

Phil Estensen, Lehigh, has sold his 
bakery to Clarence Phillips. 

F. W. Elsham, Shell Rock, has sold 
the Purity Bakery to Paul Fern. 

M. L. Swanson has sold the Spencer 
(Iowa) Wholesale Bakery. 

C. M. Peterson has purchased William 
Nutzman’s shop, Armstrong. 

The Gooch Food Products Co, opened 
its new bakery at Council Bluffs to the 
public on Sept. 2. About 2,000 inspect- 
ed the plant. 


KANSAS 


Mrs. Mae Robinson and Mrs. Hettie 
Seward have purchased the City Bakery, 
Chase, from Frank J. Somer. 

The Clearwater (Kansas) Bakery has 
opened its new plant, 

Hugo Brogan has purchased the Per- 
fect Bakery, Emporia. 

Construction work on the plant for the 
S. & H. Baking Co., Eureka, is nearing 
completion. 

The Goodman Bakery, Galena, has 
added an electric sandwich grill and soda 
fountain. 

J. W. Wyckoff, Gypsum, has institut- 
ed a delivery service. 

Elof Haroldson is the sole owner of 
the City Bakery, Lindsborg, his partner, 
John Gibson, having died. 

The Caton Bakery, Osawatomie, has 


been opened. The equipment includes a 
Petersen oven and Day automatic ma- 
chinery. 

H. B. Carson, formerly of Liberal, has 
purchased the bakery of Eugene Bar- 
nett, Perryton. 

William A. Hart, operator of a chain 
of grocery stores in Topeka, has estab- 
lished his own bakery after refusal of 
wholesale bakers to sell to him for resale 
at cut prices. 


KENTUCKY 

Stanley Pitzer and Neal Clements 
have purchased the Quality Bakery, Car- 
rollton, from G. G. Wood & Co. 

Raymond Williamson has purchased a 
half interest in the Georgetown (Ky.) 
Baking Co. from Alexander Blythe. 

The Electric Bakeries Co., Hazard, is 
in its new quarters. 

W. A. Stanley has purchased the half 
interest of Omer Oates in the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Madisonville. The busi- 
ness will be known as Stanley & Oates, 
the other half interest being owned by 
Leonard Oates. 

The Union Baking Co., Paducah, will 
occupy a new building on West Broad- 
way, near Twelfth Street. 


LOUISIANA 


A building will be erected for the Iron 
Mountain Bakery, Monroe. 

L. Lamulle has succeeded Lamulle 
Bros. in the bakery at Jena and Freret 
streets, New Orleans. 

The bakery of Mrs. M. Kansas, 1417 
Dryades Street, New Orleans, burned. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


W. J. Gurley, 289 Harvard Street, 
Brookline, has restored his bakery, fol- 
lowing a recent fire. 

Harry Clarke, Orange, has sold his 
bakery to Joseph E. Bolanger. 

A branch of Sanderson’s Bakery, 
Quincy, has been opened at 161 Beal 
Street, Wollaston. 

Fred R. Coops has opened the Model 
Electric Bakery at 632 Main Street, 
Worcester, 

The Eames Baking Co., Newton, has 
been incorporated, with a capital of $25,- 
000. George E. Eames is president. 


MICHIGAN 


J. H. Beeghly, of Altoona, has pur- 
chased the plant and equipment of the 
Federal Bakery, 122 South Main Street, 
Adrian, and opened it as the Beeghly 
Bakery. 

Dreher & Clemmence will build a bak- 
ing plant for the Bamby Bakery, Battle 
Creek. 

Archie Reese has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. J. Pilon, Gladstone. 

The Hack Home Dairy Co., 403 Gen- 
esee Avenue, Saginaw, has purchased the 
Innovation Daytime Bakery, 405 Genesee 
Avenue, and consolidated the two. 

Herman Albers, Michigan City, has 
purchased the new three-oven bakery at 
Lansing. 

MINNESOTA 

Thomas Schmidt has purchased the 
Alden (Minn.) Bakery from William 
Erback. 

Dennis Mahoney, 76, of Brainerd, who 
had been in the bakery business for 32 
years, died in a Duluth hospital. 

William De Hope has installed an 
oven in the City Bakery, Clear Lake. 

D. J. Jolink has purchased an interest 
in the bakery of John Huisken, Edger- 
ton. 

Herman Black has purchased the Cen- 
tral Avenue Pastry Shop, Faribault, 
from Mueller Bros. 

B. Johnson has taken over the Hal- 
stad (Minn.) Bakery. 

The National Biscuit Co. has opened a 
branch at 311 North Cedar Street, Owa- 
tonna. 

Harry Chandler has opened a bake- 
shop and light lunch café on Fourth 
Street Southwest, near Broadway, Roch- 
ester. 

William Mosher, proprietor of the 
Roseau (Minn.) Flour Mill, has opened 
a bakery there, with Frank Stein in 
charge. 

Henry F. Simon, formerly of Akeley, 
has purchased a.bakery at Waseca. 

The Anchor Baking Co. has opened a 
shop at 1010 Payne Avenue, St. Paul. 





MISSISSIPPI 


On the opening day of the new plant 
of the Crescent Baking Co., Clarksdale, 
the proceeds of sales were donated to 
the purchase of an X-ray machine for 
the Clarksdale Hospital. 

Rosedale’s first bakery will be opened 
in a new building not: yet completed, 
owned by Paul Congiusta. 

MISSOURI 

George Blazak has sold the Anderson 
(Mo.) Bakery to J. W. Banks & Son. 

Paul Trumble has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Central Baking Co., Boon- 
ville, from Leo Streng, of the Streng 
Baking Co., Columbia, who had planned 
to incorporate the business with his own. 

Charles Smuck has opened a bakery 
at Cabool. His former baking business 
there was sold to L. H. Bolerjack. 

The Carrollton (Mo.) Bakery has 
moved to its new quarters. Considerable 
new equipment has been installed. 

D. E. Conley, Carthage, has purchased 
a building and will move the Union 
Bakery to it. 

N. Nielsen has opened a bakery at 
1038 North Vandeventer Avenue, St. 
Louis. 

George Vaughan, 1457 Madison, St. 
Louis, has sold his bakery to Mr. Palmst. 


MONTANA 


Mrs. Donaldson has sold her interest 
in the bakery at Bozeman to Guss Kos- 
soff. 


The Willey Bakery, Stevensville, 
burned. 
Frank Bartlett, Troy, has reopened 


his bakery. 
NEBRASKA 

Elmer Wolfe has opened a bakery at 
Adams. 

The George Klein Bakery, Bladen, was 
burned. Loss $3,000, insured. 

Bowman Bros. have purchased thie 
Central City (Neb.) Bakery from E. M. 
Throckmorton. 

Clarence E, Potts has opened a bak- 
ery at Indianola. 

R. W. Lape has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Lexington, from Cross 
Bros. 

A bakery will be opened in a building 
under construction at 5307 South Thirti- 
eth Street, Omaha. 

Mrs. D. W. Thompson has purchased 
the bakery of Mrs. Alice Vandenberg, 
Rushville. 

Edward Childs has opened a wholesale 
and retail bakery at Wymore. 

E. M. Throckmorton, who recently sold 
his Central City Bakery, has purchased 
the York (Neb.) Sanitary Bakery from 
Dolling & Smart. 

NEW JERSEY 

Day’s Modern Bakery, Morristown, 
will open at 15 Park Place on Oct. 1. 

S. Vreeland Colegrove has purchased 
the Public View Bakery, Summit. 

The United Biscuit & Specialty (o., 
Paterson, has been incorporated. 

A new corporation in.New Jersey is 
the Betty-Jane Bakeries, Newark. 

Joseph H. Chamberlain has opened a 
bakery in Collingswood. 

The Madison Bakery has taken over 
the Broadway Bakery, South Amboy 

Wheeling’s Bakery has been opened at 
Trenton. 

Theodore Specht has sold his bakery, 
70 Eleventh Avenue, Newark, to Louis 
Dengg. 

Roman Klatt has purchased Greuss’s 
Bakery, 348 Warren Street, Newark. 

Charles Johne has purchased the hak- 
ery of Alex L. Boyle, Washington. 

L. H. Woods, Saddle River, has sold 
his bakery to Edmund R. Stephens 

E. Rothenberger has opened a bahery 
at Northfield Center. 

The Kent Model Bakery, Washing(on, 
will erect a large modern plant. 

The B. & R. Bake Shop will be opened 
in Bernardsville. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Quality Bakery, Carlsbad, has 
moved to a new location, and a Mid- 
dleby-Marshall continuous bake oven has 
been installed. 

G. Roy Sallee, Clayton, has sold the 
Sunshine Bakery to Fred M. McGinn. 
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It will be managed by A. O. Costen, of 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 

A Meek reel oven has been installed 
in the City Bakery, Clovis. 


NEW YORK 


William Ackerman will move the 
French Bakery, Bayside, to a new build- 
ing at Bell Boulevard and Thirty-eighth 
Avenue. 

The bakery of Henry Streeter, Canis- 
teo, will be moved to a building next its 
present location. Mr. Streeter will open 
a restaurant in the old quarters. 

George H. Buchanon has purchased the 
bakery of J. H. Bullock, 59-63 Olmstead 
Street, Cohoes, and will enlarge it. 

Dugan Bros., operating bakeries in 
Brooklyn, New York City and Newark, 
will erect a baking plant in Mount Ver- 
non, at Third Avenue and Kingsbridge 
Re id. 

Mrs. J. E. Dorman has purchased the 
Crystal Bake Shop, 618 West State 
Strcet, Olean, from Mrs. J. B. Erickson. 

|!he Mary Gwynne Baking Co. plant, 
South Ocean Avenue, Patchogue, burned, 
witli loss of $25,000. 

‘he bakery of John Carbone, Peekskill, 
wil! be enlarged. 

‘ie Marnell Bakery, Sidney, has been 
purchased by the Beyer Baking Co., 
Caria joharie. 

‘The Okade Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, 
wil! sell $100,000 of its stock to the pub- 
lic, on the basis of $50 per share for 
pre‘erred, with a bonus of one share 
of ‘ommon. The company, incorporated 
for *250,000, is building a bakery at 450 
Noith Franklin Street, which will sup- 
ply bread requirements to 51 community 
storvs, as well as sell elsewhere at whole- 
sal 

NORTH DAKOTA 

\. S. Diehl, Ellendale, will erect a 
baking plant. 

Henry Clapp has purchased a building 
at Wahpeton, to which his pastry shop 
will be moved. 

Miss Bertha Barsten has purchased the 
Electric Bake Shop, Wahpeton, from 
Utmer Manchester. 

J. K. Hoffman has opened the Sun- 
shine Bakery, Wishek. 

OHIO 

The Sycamore Baking Co., Sixth and 
Sycamore, Cincinnati, has enlarged its 
bakery. 

Fred B, Jewell has purchased the in- 
terest of H. A, Taylor in the Crooks- 
ville (Ohio) Bakery, and becomes sole 
owner, 

The partnership of Nick Pappas and 
Emanuel Marniarakis, known as_ the 
Martins Ferry (Ohio) Bakery, has been 
dissolved. 

The Favorite Bakery, 130 West High 
Street, Piqua, has been opened by is 
J. Meehan, House to house delivery has 
been established. 

The Portsmouth (Ohio) Baking Co. 
has been incorporated for $50,000 by E. 
D. Blanchard, E. L. Barnhill, B. Blanch- 
ard, A. M. Utz and Adam Pfau, and 
has taken over the baking business of 
Adam Pfau. 

The bakery of S. E. Chase, 2509 Col- 
lingwood Avenue, Toledo, has been sold 
to Anton Pickl. 


Charles Weick has _ re-established 
Weick’s Bakery at 803 Elm Street, 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA 


The City Bakery, Braman, has moved 
to a new location. 

Mrs. B. J. Mitchell, 115 West Walnut, 
Enid, recently celebrated the fifteenth 
anniversary of her business in that loca- 
tion. Three motor trucks now make the 
deliveries formerly made by a span of 
ponics, 

_E. A. Hefner has opened a bakery at 
Frederick, to be managed by his son, 
Raymond Hefner. 

Raymond Eversole has purchased the 
peme Bakery, Grandfield, from C. C. 
lat 

H. A. Workman, Guthrie, has added 
& p tato chip business to his bakery, 
haviig purchased the business and 
equipment of the Bretz Potato Chip Co. 

C. P. MeCary has purchased the Med- 
ford (Okla.) Home Bakery from Mr. 

lailey, 

Construction has started for a $50,000 
Plant for the bakery of R. P. & P. P. 
Swirczynski, 421 West Fourth Street, 
Oklahoma City. 





OREGON 

O. M. Franklin has opened his baking 
plant at Ashland. 

Mrs. Annie Warren and Mrs. Ione 
Arrants have opened a bakery at 455 
Madison Street, Corvallis. 

J. L. Tico, of Spokane, has purchased 
the Goetz Bakery, Grants Pass. 

The Grimm Bros. Bakery, Roseburg, 
has moved to its new location on 
Stephens Street. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Gustave J. Zilke, Claysville, is erecting 
a baking plant. 

A bakery to cost $20,000 will be built 
by Albert Fraas, 328 Twenty-sixth 
Street, McKeesport. 

The Rex & Benner Shop, Fourth Av- 
enue and Forrest Street, Norristown, has 
opened, 

A branch of the S. Herman Bakery, 
2149 Centre Avenue, Pittsburgh, will be 
opened at Murray and Phillips avenues. 

The Joyce Catering Co., Penn and 
Shady avenues, East Liberty, Pitts- 
burgh, has been sold to J. B. and John 
McClements. 

The Stoecklein Bros. Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, has been incorporated as_ the 
Stoecklein Baking Co. 

The Rankin (Pa.) Baking Co. has 
completed an addition to its plant. 

The new plant of the Heights Baking 
Co., 1626 Cedar Avenue, Scranton, has 
been opened. This firm furnishes the 
baked goods sold over the counters of 
the Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.’s stores 
in cities adjacent to Scranton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Rapid City (S. D.) Bake Shop 
is undergoing remodeling. 

R. Standly has bought the bakery of 
C. L. Siever, Cresbard. 

TENNESSEE 

The Chattanooga (Tenn.) Bakery has 
initiated the sale through drug channels 
of a cracker known as Lax-A-Crax. 

M. U. & W. J. Hearin have opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at 10 Market 
Square, Knoxville. 

An additional oven has been installed 
in the Ideal Bakery, Lewisburg. 

The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Nash- 
ville, has been incorporated by J. O. and 
Mrs. Green, James J. and Mrs. O'Neil, 
and A. E. Mead, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, 

VERMONT 

Ralph F. Hamblett, Inc., Newport, 
is a new corporation capitalized at $27,- 
000, organized to operate the bakery for- 
merly owned by Mr. Hamblett. 

Mrs. Grace Newton has sold her bak- 
ery at Rochester to George Delphia. 


VIRGINIA 


Cohen & Brown have built an addition 
to the Atlas Bakery, 118 West Marshall 
Street, Richmond. 

WASHINGTON 

The Arlington (Wash.) Bakery has 
inaugurated a restaurant service. 

R. Cluck, of the Bothell (Wash.) 
Bakery, has purchased a site on which 
to build a bakery. 

T. R. Ward, Chelan, has installed new 
equipment doubling the capacity of his 
bakery. 

W. F. Schumacker has opened a bak- 
ery at 2004 Market Street, Seattle. 

H. A. Erickson, of Snoqualmie Falls, 
has purchased the Stanwood (Wash.) 
Bakery from Victor Lilja. 

William and Servie Matthaei, of the 
Matthaei Baking Co., have presented a 
large combination phonograph and radio 
receiving set to the Tacoma Park Board 
for use in Point Defiance Park. 

J. Philip Fritz has sold the Tekoa 
(Wash.) Bakery to O. J. Spacek. 

Flour and supplies to the value of 
$500 were destroyed when a warehouse 
belonging to the City Bakery, Toppenish, 
burned. 

Harold Schaefer, general manager of 
the Continental Baking Corporation, 
Seattle, is making a combined business 
and pleasure trip to El Paso, Texas. 


WISCONSIN 


William Laux, Jr., is erecting a bakery 
plant at 827 West College Avenue, Ap- 
pleton. 

The bakery of Charles Everick, Chil- 
ton, burned. 

Eugene Calhoun has sold the La Farge 
(Wis.) Bakery to Chester A. Gudgeon. 
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ACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER CGC. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: “Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


Washington and Montana mills sold 
more flour in north coast markets last 
week than for some months. Numerous 
bakers filled their requirements for five 
or six months, and with previous sales 
the majority of them are now pretty 
well booked ahead. Atlantic Coast busi- 
ness improved somewhat for both hard 
and soft wheat flour, principally for the 
latter, but California bought little. In- 
terior mills have been selling a moderate 
volume of flour to the Middle West and 
the Southeast, but prices are too low for 
many of the mills to consider. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Sept. 17: 
family patent $7.20@7.80 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.80, 98's; 
standard patent $6.80@7.20, 98's; blends, 


made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.35@8.30, 98’s. Hard wheat 


top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.20@8.65; Montana, 
$7.45@7.75; Kansas, $7.25@8. 

Export Trade.—There has been no im- 
provement in demand from China, and 
no business is known to have been 
worked in that direction last week. Low 
exchange and cheaper offers of Japanese 
flour are ascribed as the principal rea- 
sons. Inquiries from China indicate a 
price of $5.40@5.50 bbl, f.o.b., for 
straights, which is too low for acceptance 
in view of the cost of Pacific wheats, pre- 
vailing mill quotations being about $5.60 
@5.80 bbl. 

There was no demand from the United 
Kingdom last week, and little from 
South America. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity. 

Sept. 12-18 .. . . 40,800 22,726 56 
Previous week .... 40,800 17,435 42 
WORF GMO si vse% . 52,800 32,751 62 
Two years ago.... 52,800 29,919 57 
Three years ago... 52,800 43,487 82 
Four years ago.... 52,800 34,128 65 
Five years ago. . 52,800 26,899 61 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 12-18 .. . 57,000 32,729 57 

Previous week . 57,000 27,863 48 

WOOP BHO .cccvcces OF,008 40,914 71 

Two years ago..... 57,000 23,663 42 

Three years ago... 57,000 39,869 70 

Four years ago.... 67,000 46,531 82 

Five years ago..... 57,000 48,235 85 
NOTES 


The Groceteria Stores Co., Inc., with 
stores at Seattle and Tacoma, bankrupt, 
has filed schedules listing liabilities of 
$72,129 and assets of $95,765. 


Kenneth A. McLennan, Vancouver, 
B. C., Pacific Coast manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 


Sask., was in Seattle last week. 

Trading on the Seattle futures market 
has been increasing, and the latter part 
of last week was the heaviest since the 
exchange was started. Considerable 
wheat is short for export. 

Air mail service between Seattle, Port- 
land and California points began Sept. 
15. The distance from Seattle to Los 
Angeles is 1,099 air miles. The first 
flight from Los Angeles to Seattle was 
made in 13 hours 44 minutes. 


Twenty-three mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with an ag- 
gregate monthly capacity of 282,625 bbls 
flour, produced 169,491 in August, or 59 
per cent of capacity, compared with 111,- 
997 produced in July, with a monthly 
capacity of 296,530, or 37 per cent of 
capacity, according to reports to the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 








ers National Federation, and H. H. 
Hanneman, field worker for the Federa- 
tion uniform cost accounting System, ex- 
plained the system to some 20 mill ac- 
countants at Seattle last week. O. D. 
Fisher, president of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., presided. Similar meetings 
will be held at Portland, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles during the next fort- 
night. 


PORTLAND 


Trade in the local flour market is still 
backward, as the uncertainty of prices 
restrains buying on anything but a lim- 
ited scale. Family patents declined an- 
other 20c last week, and were listed on 
Sept. 18 in straight cars at $7.45 bbl. 
Hard wheat second patents were held at 
$8.55 and blue-stem seconds at $7. There 
are frequent inquiries for export flour, 
but the prices indicated are generally 
below the market. 

Output of Portland mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Sept. 12-18 . 27,660 44 
Previous week 26,180 42 
Year ago ‘ 23,651 38 
Two years ago 39,946 64 
Three years ago . 47,138 76 
Four years ago 28,836 50 
Five years ago 25,338 52 


NOTES 

Flour exports were of fair volume last 
week. Shipments to Dairen were 21,250 
bbls, to Tsingtau 15,000, to Acajutla 3,- 
262, to La Libertad 150, to New York 
10,052 sacks, and to Boston 4,253. 

The movement of wheat to the Orient 
was good, 130,000 bus going to Mojji, 
148,000 to Yokohama, 101,867 to Kobe 
and 99,899 to Tsumuri. A cargo of 275,- 
520 bus was dispatched to Colon for 
orders, 14,933 went to London and 120,- 
583 to Naples. 

At the present rate that grain is reach- 
ing the tidewater markets, it is probable 
that the export surplus will be disposed 
of by Jan. 1. Since the opening of the 
season, Portland has received 10,194 cars 
wheat, compared with 4,165 received in 
the same period last year. Flour re- 
ceipts from interior mills have been 576 
cars, compared with 582 in the same 
period of 1925. 


J. M. 


LOWNSDALE. 


LOS ANGELES 


Large flour bookings are being re- 
ceived from bakers, the market having 
reached its lowest level last week and 
now being on the upward trend. Flour 
prices advanced with wheat, the prices 
on northern and midwestern being 30c 
above last week’s low level. Quotations, 
Sept. 15: hard wheat second patents, car 
lots, basis Y's, $7.30 bbl; blended second 
patents, $7.10; California pastry, $6.80; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.80; Washing- 
ton-Oregon blue-stem patent, $7.50; Mon- 
tana standard patent, $8; Dakota stand- 
ard patent, $8.50; Washington pastry, $7. 


NOTES 


Lucius H. Allen, general manager of 
the Alco Flour Co., recently spent two 
weeks visiting the mills from which the 
firm purchases flour. His itinerary in- 
cluded Idaho, Utah, Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern California. 

Co-operating with railroads to prevent 
grade crossing accidents, the Sperry 
Flour Co. has ordered all its drivers to 
come to a full stop before crossing rail- 
road tracks. All salesmen and employees 
driving company machines will be re- 
quired to come to a complete stop, with 
gears in neutral, not less than 20 nor 
more than 50 feet from any interurban, 
steam or electric railway crossing. 
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Millfeed in Stronger Position 


A stronger position has developed in the wheat millfeed market. 


Canada 


and western United States show improved activity and a higher price trend. 


The past week’s rainy weather over the 


Middle West was considered a bearish 


factor, but mill supplies were nowhere pressing upon the market, with the 


result that prices were not adversely affected. 


Furthermore, there is a pro- 


nounced bull element in the trade which holds that adequate supplies have not 


been accumulated for winter distribution. 
as good, and much of the output is being applied on current business. 


In the Southwest, demand is noted 
Mills 


in a position to do so are storing offals in the belief that a higher market 


will develop when winter needs begin 


to be felt. Buffalo reports good de- 


mand and light offerings, but most of the eastern and central states markets 


complain of light business. 


Winnipeg and Montreal report an active de- 


mand, and mills are having no difficulty in disposing of stocks. 
The heavier grades of feed feature the current market, particularly in 


the Southwest, 
local and southern trade. 
provement throughout the country. 
tive demand for middlings. 


where there was fairly brisk buying of shorts last week by 
Inquiry for red dog appears to have shown im- 
Montreal mills report an especially ac- 


Mill prices for bran are about unchanged in most centers, but average 50c 
ton higher in Buffalo, the Southwest and Pacific Coast markets. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed is a little easier, 
but prices have not changed materially, 
and demand continues exceedingly quiet. 
Local handlers say they cannot compete 
in,eastern markets with mills in the cen- 
tral states, which are offering feed at 
big discounts under what Chicago deal- 
ers are obliged to ask. Country buyers 
in near-by territory are on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and mixers practically are 
out of the market. Spring bran was 
quoted, Sept. 18, at $23.75@24 ton, hard 
winter bran $24, standard middlings $25, 
flour middlings $29.50@30.50, and red 
dog $35.50@36. 

Milwaukee.—There has been very little 
change in wheat feed prices, due to an 
inactive market. Prices rule relatively 
steady, however, as there is little selling 
pressure, and a much better demand is 
expected shortly. Mills are not running 
heavily, and their offal is well absorbed 
by orders for mixed cars of flour and 
feed. The higher trend of wheat, rye 
and oats has injected some strength. So 
light a call for feed in straight cars is 
unusual at this season, but the fact that 
the trade is holding off is considered a 
good sign that the arrival of the heavy 
consumptive season will bring out a 
sharp increase in requirements all along 
the line, with higher prices as the direct 
result. Quotations, Sept. 18: bran $23.50 
@24.50 ton, winter bran $23.20@23.70, 
standard middlings $24.50@ 25, flour mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.50, and red dog $34.50 
(@35.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Millfeed is in stronger de- 
mand, and prices are firm. Mixed feed 
manufacturers are taking their usual 
volume for this season of the year, and 
feeders have allowed stocks to get so 
low that there is a fair volume of busi- 
ness for immediate shipment. Dealers 
believe that, because of the depleted con- 
dition of stocks, demand will be quite 
active after heavy frosts come. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 18: soft wheat bran $24 ton, 
hard wheat bran $23.75@24, and gray 
shorts $27.50@ 28. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis, —- Jobbers report little 
change in the millfeed situation from a 
week ago. Offerings are of small vol- 
ume, consisting mainly of one- and two- 
car lots. Supplies in the hands of coun- 
try mills are not pressing on the market, 
and some city mills are sold out on all 
feeds until October. Demand is restrict- 
ed, although some interest is reported in 
feed for future delivery. Apart from a 
moderate consumptive request there is 
little activity. Prices are steady. One 
feature stressed by some jobbers is that 
inquiry for red dog is coming in from 
all sections of the country, instead of 
from any one particular area. Certain 


jobbers are inclined to be bullish, hold- 


ing that the trade has not accumulated 
supplies for the winter. City mills re- 
port continued good business in mixed 
car trade, and it is believed that a large 
percentage of their production is going 
out in this manner. For future shipment 
some mills have increased their prices by 
$1 ton per month. City mill quotations: 
bran %21.50@22, standard middlings 
$22.50@23, flour middlings $27.50@29, 
red dog $33@34, wheat mixed feed $25 
(@30, and rye middlings $20@21. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Sept. 21 Year ago 


Bran ............$21,00@22.00 $.....@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@23.00 .-@26.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.560@29.00 28.60@29.00 
K. dog, 140-lb jute 32.50@384.560 38.00@39.50 

Duluth.—Mills report receiving in- 


quiries for supplies, but as they are pret- 
ty well sold ahead are not in a position 
to book much. ‘Trying to catch up on 
orders keeps them low on stocks, so that 
they are not readily prepared to take 
care of the demand for immediate ship- 
ment. With the present volume of flour 
production it is rather difficult as to 
where they will come out on the feed 
output, and to oversell would easily put 
them in a hole. Very little interest is 
to be noted as regards deferred sale and 
delivery. 

Great Falls—Prices of feeds are un- 
changed, However, there has been an 
excellent demand from the west coast, 
and both mills and dealers are looking 
for higher prices in the near future. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: bran $20 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $21.50, 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Buying of shorts by 
southern and local trade is the current 
feature of the millfeed market. Bran is 
also in better demand from the small 
distributors and users. While the buying 
of neither feed is equal to production, 
prices are firmer, as much of the output 
is being applied on contracts or stored 
by those in a position to do so. Rainy 
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weather over the Middle West, with re- 
sulting excellent maar was consid- 
ered a bearish influence oa 
real effect has been noticeable. 

sorption of feed by actual users is ep 
parently better than it has been recen 
Quotations, Sept. 18, basis car lots, Kan. 
sas City: bran, $21.50@22 ton; brown 
Shorts, $24.50@25; gray shorts, $25.50 
@26. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is stronger, with 
considerably better inquiry for both 
near-by and deferred deliveries. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 18, basis car lots, Missouri 
River: bran, $21@22 ton; mill-run, $23 
@24; shorts, $25@26. 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand is excep- 
tionally good, and many orders have been 
coming in from local southwestern ter- 
ritory for both mixed and ‘straight car 
lots. Prices, basis Kansas City, Sept. 17: 
bran, $21@22 ton; mill-run, $24@25; 
gray shorts, $27@28, 

Hutchinson.—Feed demand is ve ner 
improved, although buyers are deman 
ing price concessions which mills are un- 
willing to make. Some feed was sold, 
however, at higher prices last week. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 18, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $22 ton; mill-run, $25; gray shorts, 
$28, 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed is brisk, 
with sales close to production. Prices 
strengthened somewhat. Quotations, 
Sept. 16, Kansas City basis: bran, $1.10 
@I1.15 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.25@1.30; 
gray shorts, $1.40@1.50. 


Oklahoma City.—Demand is better for 
bran and shorts, with smaller offerings 
by mills. The mixed car trade required 
larger quantities last week, and produc- 
tion decreased, with mill operations 
lighter than earlier in the month. Price 
of bran and shorts increased about $1 
ton. Straight bran sold on Sept. 18 at 
$1.15 per 100 lbs, mill-run at $1.25, and 
gray shorts at $1.45. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Toledo.—Millfeed demand is slow, and 
sales are hard to make. Some millers, 
however, are holding prices firmly be- 
cause they have considerable sold ahead, 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, Sept. 
17, at $26 ton, mixed feed $27.50, and 
middlings $29, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Evansville-—Millfeed was more active 
last week, with the emphasis .placed on 
shorts, for which there was an unusual 
demand, the price advancing 50c ton. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: bran $25 ton, mixed 
feed $26, and shorts $28. 


THE SOUTH 


Re ge at ag activity is shown in 
millfeed, although offerings are light and 
prices firm and Figher Dealers buy only 
their requirements, as good pastures and 
lots of feed at home enable the consumer 
to do with little. Wheat bran was quot- 
ed, Sept. 16, at $24 ton, terminal points 
asking $25, while gray shorts were $28.50 
@29.50, the latter being asked by most 
— Oklahoma mills have been 
making few offers. 

Norfolk.—Feed prices are steady, and 
demand is about normal for the season. 
Quotations, Sept. 17: red dog, $45@47 
ton; winter wheat middlings, $384@35; 
flour middlings, $82@33; bran, $381@32; 
standard middlings, $30.50@381. 


Nashville-—Millfeed was quiet last 
week, most'of the mills reporting the de- 
mand dull. Supplies are more liberal, 
but prices continue to be fairly well 
maintained, Pastures are in good con- 
dition. Quotations, Sept. 18: soft win- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Sept. 21, 


prompt delivery, 


Chicago 
23.76 @24.00 


based on carload lotsa, 


Spring bran . 


Minn eapolis 
$21.60 @ 22.00 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Severs 


+++ $28.60@29.00 
‘ @ 


Hard winter bran ° -@24.00 .....@..... 21.60@22.00 0600s Dovece 
Soft winter bran ....... ‘ioe -@. PETTe) et eevee @.cee. 80,00@31.00 
Standard middlings*....  @26. 00 22. 60 @ 23.00 24.560@26.00 .....@..... 29.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst .. j 29. 50@ $0.60 27.60 @29.00 256.60@26.00 .....@..... 82.00@33.00 
Red dog .. ‘ ° 36.60@36.00 33.00 @34.00 eee Dercce  veeee Geese 40,00@41.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
SrPing BEAM aos. ov cieyee o we 00 $29.60 @30.50 $29.756@31.00 $27.60@28.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ; @. 30.00 @30.50 29.75@30.00 °27.60@28.60 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... bee's 30.60 @31.00 80.76@31.00 28.00@29.00 26.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*. boo 923.00 31.00 @32.00 30.76@31.00 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... - ee» @33.60 37.00 @39.00 36.00@36.50 32.60@33.60 .....@..... 
Red dog ......... -++»@38.60 43.00 @44.00 ore QPER GO scree QDoccde covceQ@ivcccs 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
yk. POE Gs veces @29.00 $.....@31.00 $.....@38.00 
{Winnipeg . ; -@24.00 @ 26.00 voce eo @eceve 
*Brown shorts, saeeg ehorta, {Fort William basis. ‘ 
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ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b4 Ohio 
River stations, $25@27 ton; standard 
middlings, $28@30. 


THE EAST 

Boston.—There is a fair demand for 
domestic bran and standard middlings 
for prompt or September shipment. The 
general demand is quiet. Some Canadian 

ure bran was sold last week at $29.50. 
Mill offerings are light, and local stocks 
are small. Quotations, near-by or 
prompt shipment, in 100-Ib sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $29.25@31; hard win- 
ter bran, $29.25@29.75; soft winter bran, 
$30.50@31; standard middlings, $30.50@ 
80.75; flour middlings, $86@36.50; mixed 
feed, $31.75@37.50; red dog, $41.50. 

Philadelphia.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, and values generally are well 
sustained, with a moderate demand. 
Quotations, Sept. 18, prompt shipment: 
spring bran $29.50@30.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $30@30.50, soft winter bran 
$30.50@31, standard middlings $31@ :}2, 
flour middlings $36@37, as to quality, 
and red dog $42@43. 

Pittsburgh.—Business in millfeed is 
slack. Sales are in small lots, and there 
does not appear to be any disposition on 
the part of consumers to make commit- 
ments for future delivery. Prices «re 
practically unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
18: standard middlings $28.75@29 ton, 
flour middlings $33@34, spring bran 
$27.75@28.50, and red dog $39@40. 

Baltimore—Brans were 50c@$1_ ‘on 
lower last week, otherwise feed was .n- 
changed, with demand generally inact ve. 
Quotations, Sept. 18, in 100-lb sacks, \er 
ton: spring bran, $28.50@29; soft win‘er 
bran, $30@31; standard middlings, ° 29 
@30; flour middlings, $32@33; red cog, 
$40@41. 

Buffalo.—Millfeeds have strengthe: ed, 
due to a good demand and light offer- 
ings, and mills are holding their out) ut 
at 50c advance. Flour middlings «nd 
red dog are particularly strong. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 18: bran, $26 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $27; flour middlings, +32; 
heavy mixed feeds, $34; red dog, $38 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle.—The feed situation was slig\it- 
ly stronger last week, due to good de- 
mand from California and lighter milling 
operations. California was bidding about 
56c ton last week over local bids, Waush- 
ington standard mill-run was quoted at 
$22.50 ton to jobbers, and red mill-run 
$23, with Montana mills quoting mixed 
feed at about the same price. 

Los Angeles.—Demand for millfeed is 
light, and stocks are accumulating at 
some of the mills. Prices have not ad- 
vanced, and there is little indication that 
the buying will increase or the prices 
change. Quotations, Sept. 15: Kansas 
bran, $30 ton; white mill-run, $30; red 
mill-run, $28; blended mill-run, $29; flour 
middlings, $46. 

Portland.—The wmillfeed market is 
slow. Stocks are rather large, and de- 
mand is unsatisfactory. Mill-run was 
quoted on Sept. 18 in straight cars at 
$23 ton, and middlings at $38, 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed is slow. 
Pasture throughout Ontario is except ion- 
ally good, and feedingstuffs are not much 
wanted, Dealers, however, are looking 
for a busy season later, as the cro) of 
feeding grains in this province has tu:ned 
out poorly. Prices did not change last 
week. Quotations, Sept. 18: bran $29 
ton, shorts $31 and middlings $38, ute, 
mixed cars, cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 

Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts is satisfactory, and millers are jiav- 
ing no ar veag: | in disposing of their out- 


put. Prices declined slightly last \ eek, 
effective only in British Columbia terti- 
tory. Quotations, Sept. 18, Fort Wil 
liam basis: Manitoba, bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran #2, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, siorts 
$27; British Columbia, bran, $25:12%, 


shorts $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran $25, 
shorts $30. 

Montreal.—A very active demand com 
tinues for millfeed, especially for s!.orts 
and middlings. Local and export buyer 
are keeping the mills very busy. Si ock 
of shorts and middlings are low, althoug! 
the mills are able to face the demani! fot 
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bran, even to the extent of selling stray 
cars of that commodity. Poor weather 
and some damage to the crops are help- 
ing to keep the demand up, and prices 
are very firm. Quotations, Sept. 17: 
bran $29.25 ton, shorts $31.25, middlings 
$35.25, jutes, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points, less 25c cash discount. At 
Fort William: bran $22, shorts $24, mid- 
dlings $31. 


EUROPE 

London, Eng., Sept. 1-—Traders in 
millfeed sogiale of the limited busi- 
ness. They say that while prices are 
nominally steady, this mainly is owing to 
scarcity, as buyers are hard to find 
Bran is generally quoted a shade higher 
than a week ago, with sellers asking £5 
5s(@ £5 7s 6d ton, ex-mill. Middlings are 
lower, being quoted at £6 15s upward, 
but the real value is not above £6 12s 6d. 
Plate pollards are quoted by ye at 
prices well above this market, they ask- 
ing £5 68 8d for September to Decem- 
ber shipment, but there are sellers at £5, 
cif, for passage lots, with buyers at 
£4 \7s 6d, which has been refused. Busi- 
ness would be possible at £4 18s 9d. 
Fa Plate middlings for September 
and October shipment are quoted at 
£7 5s, 
bh. fast, Ireland, Aug. 30.—Mill offals 
are ‘ull. Demand is quiet and there is 
no oclination to buy or take in stock. 
Iris!) millers are getting about £7 10s 
ton or best white bran, the price rang- 
ing (own to £7 for medium qualities and 
£6 ‘or small red. English millers are 
comveting in the Irish market, but find 
it ficult to make sales. Best white 
pollirds or sharps show a weaker ten- 
denc’ at £9 ton. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 1.—Mill offals 
are {rm, and there is a fair speculative 
dem nd for bran at £5@£5 10s ton. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


R ipts and shipments of milifeed at the 
prir yal distributing centers for the week 
end Sept. 18, in tons, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 779 385 12,262 14,220 
Kansas City . 2,020 600 3,320 7,600 
New York .... eve 29 cae one 
BEMOR cxdeee's 26 45 sé - 
Baltimore ..... 307 316 os oe 
Philadelphia .. 140 440 ben saa 
Mil ikee .... 1,270 1,265 2,429 4,311 





IXED 


Chicago.—The one encouraging feature 
of the mixed feed market is that ship- 
ping instructions are good. Many manu- 
facturers have numerous orders on their 
books, and they say that the trade is 
cleaning these up. New business, how- 
ever, is spotted. Dealers are not inclined 
to contract for additional supplies at 
present, 

St. Louis.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
fair for this season of the year, and con- 
siderably better than a year ago. How- 
ever, pastures are holding up well, due 
to recent rains. Comparatively little 


feed has been booked, but shipping in- 
structions on orders are active. igh 
grade dairy feeds were quoted, Sept. 18, 
at 341 ton, high ade horse feed $38, 
and scratch feed 50. 

Nashville-——Slight improvernent was 
noted in the demand for mixed feeds last 
week. The market was strong, and an 
advance was expected if the price of raw 
materials was maintained. Quotations, 
Sept. 18: horse feed, in 100-lb bags, $29 
@239 ton; dairy feed, $82@48; poultry 
scratch feed, $39@49; poultry mash feed, 
$60@70. 

Memphis.—The unusually good pas- 
tures and large amount of feedstuffs 
produced in the cotton belt continue to 
restrict mixed feed business. The late- 
ness of the cotton crop is another factor. 
Higher cost of raw materials has result- 
ed in elevation of prices 50c@$I1 ton. 
Movement of horse and mule feeds is 
suffering more than dairy and poultry, 
but stocks in the hands of distributors 
are small. 

Toronto.—All lines of mixed feeds are 
in fair demand, Oat and barley chop 
advanced $1 and barley meal rs las 
week. Other prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: oat chop $40.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $43.25, crushed oats 
$42.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$42.25, feed wheat $52.25, oat feed $26.25, 
cottonseed meal $52.25, chick feed $60.25, 
car lots, delivered at Ontario country 
points; less than car lots are quoted at 
the same prices, but the basis is f.o.b., 
point of shipment; discount for cash, 25c 
ton. 

Montreal.—The mixed feed market re- 
mains unchanged, with a fair demand 
and steady prices, country buyers taking 
the usual quantities. Quotations, Sept. 
17: special high grade feed $48 ton, first 
grade feeds $38@39, second grade $34@ 
36,25, third grade $29, chicken feed $69, 
growing mash $72, first quality scratch 
grains $54, seconds $51, car lots, f.o.b., 
Montreal rate points, ex-track, cash. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Inquiries for cottonseed 
products improved, and some fairly good 
orders were placed last week. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 16, f.o.b., New Orleans: choice 
cottonseed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, 
bulk, $28 ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 
per cent ammonia, sacked, $30.50; hulls, 
sound quality, bulk, $7.50. 


Memphis.—Continued uncertainty as to 
the size of the cotton crop is restricting 
activity in cottonseed meal, buyers hesi- 
tating and consumers. being disposed to 
wait. Within a few days all mills will 
be running, but in the meantime output 
is being sold as fast as possible for Sep- 
tember-October shipment. On Sept. 16 
dealers traded at $28 ton for 41 per cent, 
and $29.50 for 43, Memphis basis. Mills 
decline to offer further ahead. Recent 
weather has improved yield prospects 
considerably. 

Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 
is weaker, prices having declined about 
$1.50 the past week, with demand very 
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quiet. On Sept. 18, 43 per cent was 
quoted at $35 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Asking limits on cotton- 
seed meal have worked materially lower, 
owing to slack démand and prospects for 
a-heavy cotton crop. There is not much 
trading, although offerings are not press- 
ing on the market. Business is unusual- 
ly light for this season, and while the ex- 
pectancy is for a substantial improve- 
ment in demand as the winter feeding 
season advances, spot as well as deferred 
meal is available at relatively low prices. 
In fact, the figures of a year ago are 
being shaded very sharply. Quotation, 
Sept. 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $82@35 ton. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal continued 
quiet last week, with prices generally 
down 50c@$1. A little buying was re- 
ported on the lower basis, but general 
demand continues slow. Shippers were 
quoting $33.75@40 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
delivered, Boston points, on Sept. 18. 

Los Angeles——The cottonseed meal 
market is practically at a standstill, buy- 
ers waiting for the new crop. The old 
crop is being cleaned up, and it is 
thought that it will all be sold before the 
new crop is‘available. Quotation, Sept. 
15, $38 ton. 

Pittsburgh.—Sales of cottonseed prod- 
ucts continue light, with prices lower. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: 48 per cent, $35.75 
ton; 41 per cent, $34.26; 36 per cent, 
$32.25. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 1.—Cottonseed 
meal is quiet, and buyers will not pay 
the advance asked in America. Bom- 
bay light colored cake is quoted for Sep- 
tember delivery at £9 10s ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—Demand for screenings 
is fair to good, with prices about un- 
changed from those of a week ago. Mill 
oats continue in quiet demand, Light- 
weight screenings are quoted at $2@ 
10.50 ton, medium $5@12, and heavy $10 
@15. Good country screenings, suitable 
for cleaning and separating, are quoted 
at $13@16 ton. Mill oats are priced at 
20@25c bu. 

Winnipeg. — Refuse screenings were 
quoted on Sept. 18 at $3 ton, Fort Wil- 
liam basis. 

Toronto.—There has been no change in 
the screenings market. A _ steady de- 
mand exists, and dealers are doing a sat- 
isfactory business, On Sept. 18 govern- 
ment standard recleaned screenings were 
selling at $23.50@25 ton, car lots, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 





Chicago.—Local handlers report a lit- 
tle inquiry for buckwheat flour, and a 
few small sales were made last week to 


firms packing under private labels. New 
York pure white buckwheat flour was 
quoted, Sept. 18, at $3.85 per 100 Ibs, 
jute. 









FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices mling In the pfincipal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Sept. 20, and on the 

















corresponding date in 1925, as reported 

by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
Bran $23.50 $21.00@21.50 
Pure wheat bran 24.00 21.50@22.00 
Middlings 26.50 22.00@22.60 
Flour middlings 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Red dog . 39.00 32.50@33.50 
Mixed feed 28.50 24.00@256.00 
Old process oil meal 44.00 44.00@44.50 
Bran*® .. 32.00 29.25 @29.75 
Middlings* 36.50 30.50@31.00 
Red dog* 46.50 41.00@43.00 

Duluth— 

Bran 25.00 22.2 
Middlings 28.50 23 

Flour middlings .. 34.00 28 29 
Country mixed feed 30.00 27.00@28.00 
Red dog 40.00 32.00@34.00 

St. Louls— 

Bran 27.560 23.60@24.50 
Brown shorts 32.00 25.560@26.00 
Gray shorts 36.00 27.50@28.00 
Oat feed 8.50 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed 32.50 27.00@29.00 

Buffalo 
Pure bran 29.00 26.00@26.50 
Bran 28.00 25.00@25.50 
Standard middlings 31.50 26.00@26.60 
Flour middlings 38.00 %2.40433.00 
Red dog 44.00 37.50@38.00 
Heavy mixed feed 37.560 33.50@34.00 
Oil meal 48.00 44.50@46.00 

Kansas City 
Pure bran 24.50 21.50@22.00 
Bran 24.00 21.00@21.50 
Brown shorts 82.00 24.00@25.00 
Gray shorts 34.00 21 2 
Red dog 44.60 36 

Philadelphia 
Winter bran 33.00 29.50@30.00 
Pure bran 22.00 29.50 @30.00 
Spring bran 31.50 29.00@29.50 
Spring middlings 34.00 30.00@30.50 
Red dog 46.00 40.50 @41.00 
Flour middlings 42.00 36.00@41.00 

Milwaukee 
Winter bran 27.20 
Bran 25.50 
Middlings 29.00 
Flour middlings 41.50 
Red dog 42.00 
Rye feed 28.50 
Cottonseed meal 44.50 32.00@35 

Brewers’ dried grainst 10.00 256.50@26 

Hominy feed* 38.00 36.00@37.5 

Gluten feedtt 19.30 “3 





Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis . $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth . 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo ° . 4.70 
*Boston tChicago 1100 Ibs 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Spot demand for small lots 
of dried buttermilk has slowed up, but 
dealers report considerable interest for 
deferred delivery, Prices are unchanged, 
being, on Sept. 18, 10@11e Ib, Chicago. 
LARGE CORN FLOUR SALE TO FRANCE 

Rocuestrer, N. Y.—The Patent Cereal 
Co., Geneva, has started work on a con 
tract for 1,100 tons corn flour to be ex- 
ported to France. Expectation is that 
the order will be filled by Dec. 1, It is 
the largest export order received by the 
company this season. 
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Canadian Weather the Chief Element 


Continued wet weather early last week which, it was feared, would affect 
not only the movement but the quality of wheat in the prairie provinces of 


Canada, was responsible for sending prices up sharply. 
however, the news was more favorable, anc 


Later in the week, 


with continued forecasts of 


better climatic conditions the market sagged until by Monday of this week it 
was only lc higher than it had been on the previous Monday. 

‘Most of the news being received is bullish, although it is evident that 
Europe is waiting for more definite indications of the prospects for the 
crops in the Southern Hemisphere before it attempts to buy the large quan- 
tities of wheat which it is believed it will require this year owing to the 


shortcomings of its own crop. 


At present the market responds most easily to the weather conditions 
in Canada, and many are of the opinion that it will take a long period of fine 
weather to repair the damage that has been done by excessive moisture dur- 


ing the harvest. 


On the other hand, Canadian wheat is now being received in 


fairly liberal quantities, and some say that the wet weather has not done as 
much damage as is reported although they admit that it is holding up the 


movement of the grain. 


CASH WHEAT 

Minneapolis. — Wheat receipts have 
been very light during the past week, 
and premiums have held firm. The basis 
of trading has shifted to the December 
option. Ordinary No. 1 is quoted at 2c 
under to 2€ aver Chicago December 
price; 1144 per cent protein, le under 
to 8c over; 12 per cent, December op- 
tion price to 6c over; 124% per cent, 2@ 
9 over; 13 per cent, 4@12c over; 14 
per cent, 7@15c over. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to 18, 1926, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...12,291 14,665 14,087 11,626 
Duluth 7,452 16,222 8,820 7,212 
Totals .. ..19,743 29,887 22,907 18,838 


Based on the close, Sept. 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.27 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.25; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.28, No. 1 northern $1.26; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 18 
was $1.291,@1.38%2, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.265%@1.35%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Sept. 21 at $1.30@1.36, and No, 1 durum 
at $1.28@1.32. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 18 
was $1.38%,@1.53%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.3735,@1.44%. No. 1 dark closed 
Sept. 21 at $1.42%@1.53%, and No. 1 
northern $1.41%@1.44%. 

Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
firm last week. There was an excellent 
demand from local mills for the choice 
grades of milling hard winter wheat, and 
fair sales were also made to outside mill 
buyers. The latter, however, were not 
inclined to pay the higher premiums, and 
only bought on breaks. Red winters 
were steady, and demand was fair. Pre- 
miums on No. 1 red were 2@2¥ec over 
September, No. 2 red 1%,@2c over, No. 
8 red September price to 3c under; No. 
1 hard 6@9c over, No. 2 hard 8@5c 
over, No. 3 hard 1@8c over; No. 1 dark 
northern spring 4@10c over, No, 2 dark 
northern 6@8c over, No. 1 northern 8@ 
6c over. 

Duluth.—Offers for both spring and 
durum came to hand last week from the 
East. Mills in that section were after 
fair supplies, and made purchases of 
spring for later loading and delivery. 
Buyers seemed eager for durum early at 
market prices. A fair quantity is now 
carried locally, except that stocks of No. 
2 durum are low. At the close of last 
week, demand slowed up. The East is 
inclined to mark time over a_ holiday 
period, but likely to renew buying inter- 
est at any time. Owing to the prolonged 
spell of rainy weather, wet wheat is com- 
ing forward in an increasing volume and 
getting burdensome. Buyers have so far 
taken care of the stuff at gradually low- 
ering prices, but many are loaded up 
on it. Others still buy it at stiff reduc- 


tions. Despite the price revision, the 
good and ordinary sound offerings 
showed very little change. Slow ship- 


ping was a feature, the amount loaded 
out not quite reaching 2,000,000 bus last 
week. No. 1 dark northern closed, Sept. 
18, at $1.414%4.@1.534% bu, No. 2 dark 
$1.39.4%,@151%, No. 8 dark $1.354@ 
1.434%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.40% 
a 1.471%. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
-—Amber durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 . No. 2 
36% @146% 135% @146% 140% 140% 
35% @145% 134% @145% 139% 139% 
37% @147% 136% @147% 141% 141% 
37% @147% 136% @147% 141% 
.. 140% @151% 139% @151% 144% 144% 
17... 137% @149% 136% @119% 139% 139% 
18... 134% @147% 133% @147% 137% 137% 
Winnipeg.—The bullish tone of the lo- 
cal wheat market received a setback on 
Sept. 18, when generally improved’ 
weather conditions were indicated. 
Throughout the session, the interruptions 
to threshing operations were the govern- 
ing influence, and prices were forced up. 
The movement of grain has been delayed, 
and deliveries last week were much be- 
low those of the corresponding period 
last year. The volume of export busi- 
ness continues only moderate, and little 
or no speculative buying has been done. 
Canadian millers have been good buyers 
of new crop wheat. The Canadian wheat 
pool was reported to have done consid- 
erable selling of October and May fu- 
tures. In the cash department, offerings 
of wheat have become more generous, 
but lack of export demand and no evi- 
dence of interest in the futures have 
caused a dull market. Cash No. 1 north- 
ern, in store Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur, was quoted, Sept. 18, at $1.39%4 bu. 
Kansas City.—Prices fluctuated rather 
irregularly last week, closing slightly 
higher. Demand continues fair. Milling 
interests are consistent bidders on the 
basis of December, and are buying fair 
quantities of selected type and weight 
clear wheaf. Other classes of grain are 
in limited request. Elevators absorbed 
moderate amounts of ordinary wheat 
when holders showed a disposition to 
meet bids. Prices, Sept. 18: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.30@1.387 bu, No. 2 $1.29%@ 
1.36%, No. 3 $1.29@1.35'%, No. 4 $1.28@ 
1.34; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.38, No. 2 $1.32, 
No. 3 $1.28@1.314%, No. 4 $1.25@1.28. 
St. Louis ——Demand for soft wheat is 
limited. Scattered single car orders for 
choice heavy test are being received. 
Garlicky descriptions and off grades suit- 
able for mixing sold fairly well last week. 
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Offerings of hard wheat are light, but 
deqetnd is rather slow. Mills are indif~ 
ferent, and there is not much competi- 
tion among elevator buyers. Cash prices, 
Sept. 18: No. 1 red $138@1.39 bu, No. 
2 red $136@1364%2, No.3 red $135@ 
1.36, No. 4 red $1.33; No. 1 hard $1.39, 
No. 2 hard $1.38. 

Milwaukee.—Premiums on cash hard 
winter wheat advanced last week to a 
point where the various grades are now 
quotable virtually on a parity with 
spring. This meant that spring closed 
about unchanged, while winter advanced 
4c bu. Receipts were 102 cars, against 
123 in the previous week and 42 a year 
ago. There is a good local and shipping 
demand for the light offerings. The 
basis of both spring and winter is now 
6@9ec bu over September price for choic- 
est grades. Closing quotations, Sept. 18: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern $1.40@1.43 
bu, No. 1 hard winter $1.40@1.43, No. 1 
red winter $1.35@1.37, No. 1 durum $1.28 
@1.29. 

Toledo.—The heavy movement of 
wheat in this section is practically over. 
Receipts last week were considerably 
lighter. Higher premiums are necessary 
to entice shipments from country ele- 
vators, and the quality is considerably 
lower on account of moisture. Milling 
demand continues fair, but is for imme- 
diate requirements only. Some export 
sales were made late in the week. To- 
ledo millers were bidding $1.27% bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Sept. 17. 

Indianapolis.—Cash wheat in car lots 
was higher last week. Quotations, Sept. 
18, showed No. 2 red at $1.28@1.29 bu, 
and No. 2 hard at $1.27@1.28. 

Oklahoma City.—Oklahoma and Texas 
mills readily paid premiums over export 
bids up to 1%c last week. So little 
wheat was offered from the country that 
mill demand was more than ordinarily 
active. A slight improvement in the 
slow movement of wheat from farms fol- 
lowed an increase of market prices that 
resulted in growers at many stations re- 
ceiving $1.20 bu. 

Nashville-—Soft winter wheat prices 
were strong and higher last week. The 
movement was fairly active at Nashville, 
both receipts and shipments exceeding 
those of the corresponding time last year. 
Demand is satisfactory for good milling 
wheat, which is needed to supply current 
operations of mills. No. 2 red, with bill, 
Sept. 18, was quoted at $1.50@1.54 bu, 
Nashville. 

Buffalo.—Receipts of wheat have dwin- 
dled to a few cars daily. Millers ap- 
parently have satisfied their wants as far 
as soft winter is concerned. A few cars 
are coming in which are offered at rea- 
sonable levels, and although sales are 
slow, everything is cleaned before the 
close. Quotations, Sept. 18: No. 2 mixed, 
smutty, $1.30% bu. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Sept. 18 
was ¥%2@2%4c lower than in the previous 
week, with a fair export demand and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing a de- 
crease of 2,000 bus. Closing prices, Sept. 
18: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.40; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.3314; spot 
No. 3, $1.80; southern No, 2 red win- 
ter, garlicky, $1.824%,; No. 8, $1.29%4; 
No. 4, $1.264%4; No. 5, $1.234%. Exports 
were all domestic grain. Receipts of 
Canadian wheat last week were 83,166 
bus; stock, 613,685. 

New York.—Prices in the domestic 
wheat market fluctuated last week, in- 
fluenced by weather reports. Export 
sales showed improvement early in the 
week, later falling off. Quotations, Sept. 
17, basis Buffalo delivery: domestic 
wheat, September $1.41 bu, December 
$1.431%%4, May $1.47. Cash wheat quota- 
tions: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.47% ; 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels: 


Sept. 11, '26 


Week ending 


co July 1 to————. 
Sept. 4,'26 Sept. 11,’26 Sept. 12, 25 














Wheat to— Sept. 12, '25 
BEE robs awsoeceshessahs 235,000 103,000 988,000 3,390,000 507,000 
United Kingdom ....... 1,038,000 185,000 1,710,000 16,655,000 3,273,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,365,000 649,000 3,246,000 22,241,000 8,144,000 
GES OR oS a wea csvsse cee Beer 172,000 5,282,000 3,800,000 
Other countries ........ 508,000 210,000 254,000 3,526,000 541,000 
ORME carcetroess *4,905,000 1,147,000 6,370,000 51,094,000 16,265,000 
725,000 1,882,000 706,000 4,414,000 10,591,000 
162,000 141,000 198,000 2,340,000 1,745,000 
119,000 1,074,000 236,000 1,371,000 12,406,000 
BODO ccc cnwcbensesrecbes doves * 463,000 248,000 536,000 3,184,000 5,141,000 


*Including 1,318,000 bus via Pacific ports. 
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No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.6144; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.53%; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.63%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.44%. 


Philadelphia.—The wheat market last 
week was alternately higher and lower 
under conflicting outside advices, closing 
quiet at a net decline of Ic. Quotations, 
Sept. 18, car lots in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, $1.40 bu; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.3542. 

Seattle—Pacific northwestern farmers 
have continued to market wheat freely. 
Receipts at Washington and Oregon sea- 
board since the beginning of the crop 
year have been heavier than ever before 
for the same period, amounting to 22,- 
187,200 bus, July 1 to Sept. 15. Exports 
to the United Kingdom continue heavy 
and are increasing for Japan. Wheat 
quotations, to arrive, No. 1, sacked, coast, 
Sept. 17: soft and western white and 
Big Bend blue-stem, $1.32@1.33 bu; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.31; west- 
ern red, $1.29. Futures, bulk, coast: Sep- 
tember, basis No. 2, $1.29%% bu; Decem- 
ber, basis No. 2, $1.34; May, basis No. 1, 
$1.40. 

Portland.—The wheat market was «c- 
tive last week, and business was limited 
only by the size of farmers’ offerings. 
The demand was chiefly from exporters, 
who took both white and red. Europe.in 
business was the feature, but there vas 
also buying for oriental account. Clos- 
ing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
on Sept. 18: Big Bend blue-stem, hard 
white, Federation, soft white, and west- 
ern white, $1.30 bu; hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.28; western red, 
$1.27. 


Great Falls—Marketing of wheat |as 
been practically at a standstill in Mon- 
tana during the past 10 days, owing to 
heavy general rains and localized snow- 
storms. Wheat that is still standing |\as 
been damaged at least 10 per cent aid, 
should present weather continue, dame ge 
to stacked wheat may assume consider- 
able proportions. Demand for good (ry 
milling wheat far exceeds the supply. 
Prices advanced 3c last week. Choice 
No. 1 dark northern was quoted on Sept. 
18 at $1.28 bu, delivered, Great Falls 


Toronto.—Unfortunately, rainy weath- 
er continues in Ontario and the housing 
of wheat proceeds at an unusually slow 
pace. Prices have advanced about ic. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: new crop red or 
white of milling grades $1.22@1.25 bu, in 
wagon lots at mill doors; in car lots, 
f.o.b., shipping points, $1.26. Western 
wheat advanced 1%4c last week, and on 
Sept. 18 No. 1 northern was quoted at 
$1.52% bu, track, Bay ports. 


Vancouver.—Wheat premiums in Van- 
couver are approximately as follows for 
October shipment: No. 1 northern 4c over 
Winnipeg October, No. 2 northern Win- 
nipeg October, No. 3 northern 5c under 
October, No. 4 wheat llc under October. 
Since the unfavorable weather struck the 
prairies, offerings of top grades have 
been scarce. There appears to, be a con- 
siderable shortage of wheat for exrly 
loading, and high premiums are bcing 
paid for all grades now in store or en 
route to Vancouver. Sales to the Orient 
are few, and until there is another yood 
break in prices, no large business is ex- 
pected. Space and charters to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the Continent are s0 
high that practically no sales have |een 
made to those markets. 


London, Eng., Sept. 1.—Trading is 
very quiet. Prices touched the low 
point at which there were sellers this 
morning, and there were few buyers, but 
stronger Liverpool advices and news that 
there had been heavy rains in Canada, 
the latter being followed by reports of 
advancing markets in America and 
Canada, caused sellers to withdraw, and 
late today it was difficult to find a seller. 
No. 1 northern Manitoba shows a de 
cline of 1s 3d@3s, according to position. 
No. 2 northern Manitoba is 2s 6d lower; 
No. 2 hard winters 2s, and red winters 
2s 6d. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 1—During the 
past week the market has fluctuated, and 
the weakening influence of the Canadiat 
crop has much more than offset the bull 
ish news of some European harvests 
Prices are lower. The United States and 
Canada are well to the fore with offers 
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| GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 
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Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 

















United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 




















Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are 
stocks of wheat 


Bradstreet's 
held on Sept. 
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COARSE GRAINS 

Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
18, and the closing prices on Sept. 20, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 38%@ 
39%, 38@38%2c; No. 2 rye, 92@96c, 91% 
@93c; barley, 53@67c, 54@65c. 








































































ported for the week ending Sept. 18, in States at the close of the week ending Sept. United States, Canada and the United King- Duluth—Barley buyers absorb the 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 18, as reported to the United States Bureau dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; samples offered. and th ket ‘ 
Receipts Shipments _ Stocks of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: also the stocks of corn and of oats held in ‘S@™mpies offered, an e market appears 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 Canadian, the United States and Canada, with com- to be on a healthy basis. Sellers met 
Mpls. ....-2,807 4,977 866 1,573 7,254 4,232 py tty ary RA parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): ready sale for the quality offerings last 
” & eed 460680G@ |. i VWeRCRe «nc eee tee eeeeee 3, . -, . . . . 
Kan. City - — peed 15,533 6.508 oC, 10282000 1.223'000 wien ae — week, buyers even extending bids on it 
De ec Attys oo sate on SSiaiaha aistan. ses 'aell , 282, ,223, ; 3 , : 
ow Week, LOGE STELER4 S08 L808 40h GOB e an sedcecessceseey SRTOLOOD, «i= can sen Paarl canon Sept. i2 2¢, as an added inducement to ship stuff 
Boston .... 37 ee 12 69 ng st teeceeeeecees B phan ere Wheat— Sept. 11 vious week 1925 here. Ordinary class moved fairly well 
Baltimore.. 496 122 377 646 4,092 2,764 hase ate Ae PS) ied "644.000 i United States*... 73,77 +4,051 43,788 according to weight and condition, while 
Philadelphia 335 197 369 369 1,946 1,173 epee sesthe eas ehe ire hit Pasian United Statest... 3,164 +8 2475 the dr sd. Shipments cast ¢ 
Milwaukee.. 144 59 10 10... AER Stocks of United States grain in store in Ce ds oe xe 19,694 '+1,901 18,954 poor agged. shipments east to- 
D.-Superior 4,123 5,926 1,7183,615 7,092 10,078 Canadian markets on Sept. 18: wheat, 2,- anapuals ——._—_— taled 620,000 bus. The market closed at 
Toi-do .... 256 288 91 60 ... ... 926,000 bus; rye, 2,934,000; oats, 1,155,000; Totals ........ 96,637 +5,960 65,217 51@65c bu, on Sept. 18. Oats have been 
tN. shville. 27 37 13 10 1,171 676 corn, 956,000; barley, 628,000. United Kingdom port stocks and coming in late and slowly. Locals con 
*Butfalo ...3,174 4,428 625 4,322 2,915 floating supply (Broomhall)— : . en f 4 
‘eceipts by lake only. Shipments by Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks / ian ier enter $40,800 —800 28,900 tinue to care for the receipts, feeders 
lak and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at American and United Kingdom first and elevators picking up the sur- 
ing Sept. 11. the principal distributing centers as reported supply— plus. Market continues co arativelv 
for the week ending Sept. 18, in bushels EE Swock' ses 4 137,437 +5,160 94,117 4 Outsid . “ t m, —— _ 
Lbarley—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock (000’s omitted), with comparisons: CORN—United States and Canada— on hi utsi . in me heat 8 on e 
: NE 05.0 shen ahs 919 —1,577 7,472 only shipment reported last week was a 
eipts, shipments and stocks of barley Receipts Shipments Stocks =a : . 
at ‘he principal distributing centers for the 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 aa nited strate x Seamer snene small boatload of 44,000 bus. The rye 
we: ending Sept. 18, in bushels (000’s omit- Minneapolis .. 459 82 64 42 668 Bs Sa pees ee ee arg he market, for the most part, responded to 
a 9 ? P pc 
te: with comparisons: Kansas City .. 96 151 147 2651,642 662 *East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of the action f wheat dveanct i 
Receipts Shipments Stocks Chicago ...... 641 700 699 899 .. .. Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. - an eat, advancing anc 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 New York.... 50 ee eer ae C= Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- breaking with the latter. The price re- 
Min-eapolis .. 4921,311 192 or aa —_— owns nese ‘2 : ats YX * at plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in corded a 1%c decline against Sept. ll. 
Kar.-as City... 4 13 3 1 é ° eee 9 ee 7 7 § ushels: : : : : 
i agetece .. 221 230 119 51 .. .. Philadelphia... 6 47 +410 60 64 38 #1926— ———Unitea States, Occasional cars were picked up by mills, 
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4 or lower. Shipments haye been light. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: No. 3 white, 46c 
bu; No. 4 white, 44@45c. 


Buffalo.—There was a more active de- 
mand for oats last week, with arrivals 
light. The generally unfavorable crop 
news has helped to strengthen limits. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: No. 3 white oats, 
84%c bu. 

Boston.—A firm, advancing market for 
oats was reported last week, with better 
demand. For shipment, old fancy 40-42 
Ibs were quoted at 60@62c bu; fancy 
838-40 lbs, 57@59c; regular 38-40 lbs, 56 
@57c; regular 36-38 lbs, 55@56c; new 
regular 36-38 Ibs, 52@54c; new regular 
84-36 Ibs, 51@53c. 

Philadelphia. — Oats advanced 2%c 
early last week, but have since eased off 
ec, and closed quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at. revised figures. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 18: No. 2 white, 524.@54c 
bu; No. 3 white, 5142@53c. 

Toronto.—The movement of coarse 
grains to market is slow, owing to wet 
weather delaying harvest. Prices were 
higher last week, Ontario oats and barley 
advancing 2c. Quotations, Sept. 18: On- 
tario oats (new crop) 42@46c bu, barley 
60@63c, rye 85@88c, car lots, track, coun- 





try points; western oats, No. 1 feed 
564ec, c.i.f., Bay ports, and sample 
grades 54c. 

Winnipeg.—Last week coarse grain fu- 


tures showed considerable activity, oats, 
barley and rye at times enjoying an ex- 
cellent démand. ‘The cash grains also 
were active, low grade oats and rye find- 
ing a ready sale. Offerings were light. 
In both the future and cash markets, 
coarse grains followed closely the trend 
of wheat, and prices reacted similarly to 
those. for the principal grain. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 18: No, 2 Canadian western 
oats, 52%4c bu; barley, 62%4c; rye, 92%ce. 


vis 
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f Corn 


Corn futures declined steadily all last 
week, principally due to reports of bet- 
ter weather in the corn belt for the ripen- 





ing of the crop... It is said that the grain 
there is much nearer maturity than was 
thought by many. The Chicago Septem- 
ber future closed on Monday of this week 
nearly 5%c below the price quoted on the 
previous Monday. One reason for the 
weakness was that deliveries from farms 
have been more liberal. 

There was quite a revival in the de- 
mand for corn products last week, a fea- 
ture of the trade being a large sale of 
corn flour for export to France. In the 
South, however, some disappointment is 
expressed at the sales of corn goods. Al- 
though demand has improved there, it is 
considered that it should be heavier. 

St. Louis.—Industries were fairly good 
buyers of corn last week, but demand 
otherwise was rather limited. Offerings 
were not quite cleaned up. Cash prices, 
Sept. 18: No. 4 corn, 774¥2c bu; No. 2 
yellow 81142@82c, No. 3 yellow 79c, No. 
4 yellow 77%c, No. 5 yellow 76c, No. 6 
yellow 75c; No. 2 white, 82c. 

New Orleans —Demand for corn, both 
domestic and for export, was only fair 
last week. Inquiries improved, but ship- 
ments were small. Quotations, Sept. 16: 
No. 2 yellow $1.08 bu, No. 3 yellow $1.07; 
No. 2 white $1.08, No. 3 white $1.07; 
yellow chops $2.02 per 100 lbs; hominy 
feed $1.82; standard meal $2.80, in 98's; 
.cream meal, $2.40; grits, $2.40. 

Memphis.—Jobbers are buying but lit- 
tle meal, reporting movement to consum- 
ers disappointing. Mill quotations are 
firm and higher, nothing being offered 
Sept. 16 under $4.05 bbl for cream, basis 
24’s. Some mills have withdrawn quota- 
tions, and certain jobbers are selling at 
what mills now ask. Corn bran is scarce 
and firm at $32 ton, but demand is light. 
Corn receipts are very light, but suffi- 
cient for demand. Cash No. 3 white was 
quoted, Sept. 16, at 894%2c bu, and No. 3 
yellow at 89c. 

Indianapolis.—All grades of corn were 
lower last week, quotations Sept. 18 





showed. No. 2 white in car lots declined 
2@3c to 7342.@75e bu, while No. 2 yel- 
low was 1@2c cheaper at 73@74c, and 
No. 2 mixed was down 1@3c at 68@69c. 

Nashville——The corn market was high- 
er last week, and shippers reported some 








improvement in demand from the South, 
which has been slow. Quotations, Sept. 
18: No. 2 yellow 94%2c bu, No. 3 white 
93Yec; No. 2 yellow 94%c, No. 3 yellow 
9842c. Grist mills report a fairly good 
demand for corn eal, with the market 
firm. Quotation, Sept. 18: bolted, $2.05 
@2.15 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas City.——Cash prices, Sept. 18: 
white corn, No. 2 8042@8l%ec bu, No. 3 
7842@80c, No. 4 76@78c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 82@83%c, No. 3 81@82c, No. 4 
78@8lc; mixed corn, No. 2 8042@81 ec, 
No, 3 784%2@80%c, No. 4 76@78c; cream 
meal, $3.90 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; corn 
bran, $30 ton; hominy feed, $30. 

Minneapolis!—Corn receipts have been 
heavy during the past week, but have 
been cleaned up pretty well, leaving no 
distress stocks. Badly damaged grades 
moved slowly. A large portion of the 
receipts on Sept. 20 went on sale on that 
day. No. 2 yellow is quoted at 4@4%2c 
bu under the Chicago December option, 
No. 3 yellow 5@6c under, No. 4 yellow 
7@9c under. No. 3 mixed is quoted at 
9@l1lc under, No. 4 mixed 11@138c un- 
der, elevators supporting the market at 
the lower levels. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 18 
was 75@82'2c; the closing price on Sept. 
20 was 734%2@74%2c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapalis on Sept. 21 at 
$5@5.10 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at $4.90 
@5. , 

Chicago.—Corn flour was in brisk de- 
mand last week, and mills found it dif- 
ficult to satisfy buyers. Other grades of 


‘ corn goods, however, were rather quiet, 


and the only buying was of small lots out 
of warehouse. Corn flour was quoted, 
Sept. 18, at $2.30 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.05, cream meal $2.05, and hominy 
$2.05. The local cash corn market was 
lower, but there was a good demand for 
the better grades. It was reported that 
over 1,000,000 bus were bought to ar- 
rive during the week, No. 2 mixed was 
quoted on Sept. 18 at 8042c bu, No. 3 
mixed 7914c, No. 4 mixed 77@78%4c, No. 
6 mixed 71c; No. 2 yellow 81@81%c, No. 
3 yellow 80@80%4c, No. 4 yellow 79c, No. 
5 yellow 7742.@78c, No. 6 yellow 75%2c; 
No. 2 white 81@81%4c, No. 8 white 80@ 
80%4c, No. 4 white 784%4@79c, No. 5 white 
76%ec, No. 6 white 72'42c@75c. 

Milwaukee——With the corn futures 
market easier and the cash basis lower, 
prices declined 1@2c bu during the 
week. Receipts were 21 cars, against 53 
in the previous week and 22 a year ago. 
Fresh shelled is scarce and wanted. In- 
dustries are in the market for yellow and 
white of the best qualities, but offerings 
are inadequate. Closing quotations, Sept. 
18: No. 2 yellow, 81@8l%c bu; No. 2 
white, 81@81 4c; No. 2 mixed, 79@80c. 

Boston——Corn for shipment is firm. 
All-rail No, 2 yellow was quoted on Sept. 
18 at $1.01@1.02 bu, and No. 8 at 99c 
@$1; lake-and-rail, No. 2 was quoted at 
98c@$l, and No. 3 at 96@99c. Hominy 
feed is in good demand at $88 ton, in 
sacks; gluten feed, $38.90; gluten meal, 
$50.65. Granulated yellow corn meal is 
lower, with a fair demand at $2.50 per 
100 lbs. Feeding meal and cracked corn 
are quoted at $2. 

Buffalo—Most arrivals of corn have 
gone direct to the mills, and the present 
light offerings have not been sufficient for 
the demands of the trade. Limits con- 
tinue firm, and arrivals are quickly sold. 
Cracked corn is in better demand, and 
prices are higher. Quotation, Sept. 18: 
cracked corn, $37.50 ton. 

Baltimore.—There was no market for 
contract corn last week in the absence of 
trading. Offerings were light, and buy- 
ers scarce. The only sales reported were 
two parcel lots of southern white at 75c 
and one of southern yellow at 85c, all 
delivered. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
closed on Sept. 18 at 86c bu, or Ic up 
from last week. Corn meal and hominy 
were steady at the late advance, but 
quiet, the former being quoted at $2.20 
@2.35 per 100 lbs, and the latter at 
$2.30@2.45. 

Pittsburgh—tThere is a fair demand 
for corn and products. Sales were lim- 
ited to small lots for prompt shipment. 
Quotations, Sept. 18: No. 2 yellow 88%4c 
bu, No. 3 yellow 87%2c. Corn meal and 
hominy are inactive. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
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quotations are omitted. Corn goods are 
in small supply and the market is firmer, 
but demand is only moderate. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 18, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln-dried 
ranulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
©.80@3; white cream meal, fancy, $2.85 
@3; pearl hominy and grits, $2.85@3. 

Montreal——Corn continues in fair de- 
mand and the market is generally active, 
with prices slightly lower. Argentine 
corn sold on Sept. 18 at 9lc bu, ex-store, 
and American yellow corn was quoted at 
88@89c, ex-store. Granulated corn meal 
and white corn flour are unchanged at 
$3 per 98 lbs. 

Liverpool, Eng., Sept. 1.—Corn re- 
mains quiet, prices. being somewhat ir- 
regular. Secondhand sellers have been 
less pressing. In Liverpool the tone is 
easy for Plate in near positions, due to 
large arrivals. The consumptive de- 
mand is not good, nor is there very 
much for parcels due to arrive. The 
premium of 6@9d qr recently obtainable 
in Liverpool for parcels about due has 
practically disappeared, 30s 3d being 
paid yesterday for one arrived. Early 
in the week, parcels for shipment were 
pressed by resellers and 29s 6d was ac- 
cepted in Liverpool for September-Oc- 
tober shipment, but there is more steadi- 
ness now, as Argentine shippers have 
withdrawn some of their offers. Prices 
on spot are lower. River Plate is quoted 
at 6s 9d qr. 
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London, Eng., Sept. 1—Oatmeal and 
rolled oats are quiet, importers of Amer- 
ican and Canadian having satisfied their 
requirements. It is understood that 
there has been pressure by some ship- 
pers to get further business, but buy- 
ers are not prepared to pay 35s, c.i.f., 
for rolled oats. The best bids available 
are reported to be 33s 6d, but it is doubt- 
ful if such prices would interest ship- 
pers. The spot value for imported rolled 
oats is £15 7s 6d, ex-store. 


Belfast, Ireland, Aug. 30.—Trading in 
oatmeal is dull. Foreign is too dear to 
compete with the home made article. 
New oats are on the market at £7 10s 
ton, delivered, Belfast, and business has 
been done at this figure. Importers are 
offering Canadian flake at 36s per 280 
lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 36s 6d, Dublin, 
plus duty, and medium at 34@35s, but 
they find it difficult to make any head- 
way, with new Irish oatmeal already on 
the market. Not for years has the Irish 
crop looked so well. Not only is the 
acreage good, but the yield is turning 
out well, and, given good weather, a 
bumper crop will be reaped. As there is 
no outlet for Irish oats at this time of 
the year, except for home consumption, 
importers are not expecting much ac- 
tivity. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal are moderately good, but the 
trade lacks any particular feature. Ex- 
port business is steady, but not of great 
volume. Quotations; Sept. 18: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.65, and oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Montreal—Bulk and package rolled 
oats, as well as oatmeal, are in fair de- 
mand, with prices steady. Quotations, 
Sept. 17: rolled oats $3 per 90 lbs; oat- 
meal, $3.30 per 98 lbs. 


Toronto.—Bad harvesting weather has 
delayed the movement of oats, and so 
threatens the quality that mills making 
rolled oats and oatmeal have been 
obliged almost to suspend sales till prices 
have a chance to right themselves. One 
big concern is now asking $6.90 bbl, in 
jute bags, for rolled oats, in mixed car 
lots, while others have advanced to $6.80; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, being 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. No foreign sales are 
reported, and export prices are nominal. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is quiet, but 
steady under small supplies. Quotations, 
Sept. 18, $2.85@3 per 90-lb sack for 
ground. 

Boston—Oatmeal was lower and in 
good demand last week. Rolled oatmeal 
was quoted on Sept. 18 at $2.65, and 
cut and ground at $2.91, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Sept. 21 at $2.474 per 90 lbs. 
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I. C. C. GRAIN RATE HEARING 
IS ENDED AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Commissioner Campbell Transfers Session to 
Kansas City to Take Further Testimony 
in Proposed Reduction Case 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The hearing con- 
cerning the proposal of the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis Railway and the Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie to re- 
duce by poll pa 100 Ibs the all-rail rate 
on grain and grain products from north- 
western Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, and a restricted area in South Da- 
kota to the East, was continued before 
J. B. Campbell, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, here last week. Wit- 
nesses representing the various interest- 
ed markets testified. 

On Sept. 14, C. C. Bovey, of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., and John S. Pillsbury, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., were 
the principal spokesmen for the North- 
west at the afternoon session. They de- 
clared that the Minneapolis milling in- 
dustry was being crippled as a result of 
competition furnished by the Duluth-to- 
Buffalo water route. Testimony pre- 
sented by them may be summarized as 
follows: 

Both the Pillsbury and the Wash 
burn Crosby interests easily could 
oppose rate cuts that would benefit 
Minneapolis, since the present line- 
up has forced them to erect plants 
in Buffalo. 

Continuation of milling in Minne 
apolis means higher prices for graii 
farmers, as a result of competition 
between two strong grain markets. 

Buffalo still would have an advan 
tage over Minneapolis under the pro 
posed tariffs, 

If the lower rates should, as ex- 
pected, restore some of the former 
milling activity in Minneapolis, Buf- 
falo mills could offset any possible 
loss of business by developing export 
trade and transfer some of their 
competition from domestic to foreign 
markets. 

Twenty years ago, Buffalo had an 
advantage of 2%c per 100 lbs over 
Minneapolis in grain and flour rates, 
while today the differential is l5c. 

More milling activity in Minne 
apolis would mean more and cheap- 
er millfeed for northwestern farm- 
ers and dairymen. 

The question of the proposed re 
ductions has no bearing on milling 
in the Southwest, but the cuts, if 
approved, should be to the advan 
tage of Missouri River mills rather 
than otherwise. 

Southwestern millers can compete 
more effectively with northwestern 
spring wheat flour when milled at 
Minneapolis than at Buffalo. 


FURTHER TESTIMONY GIVEN 


Further testimony was presented by 
Minneapolis interests on Sept. 15. M. H. 
Strothman, of the Washburn Crosby (o., 
submitted an exhibit showing the disad- 
vantage of Minneapolis made flour com- 
peting in New York with flour made in 
Buffalo from wheat shipped from !u- 
luth. W. C. Helm, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling’ Co., told the commissioner that 
his company built a mill at Buffalo ‘wo 
years ago “because of the advantages 
which Buffalo milling enjoys over ) in- 
neapolis.” Other witnesses representing 
grain and agricultural interests gave  es- 
timony. 

Northwestern testimony was _inier- 
rupted so that witnesses from Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Sioux City who jad 
to return to their homes might testify. 
W. R. Scott, representing the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, was one of the 
chief spokesmen for the Southwest. 
Among the points made in the testimony 
were: 

Minneapolis millers would get 
their wheat at a price 6c less under 
the reduction, no once else benefiting. 

Kansas City now has a 4%%c dis- 
advantage as compared with Min- 
neapolis. 

If the reduction is ordered it 
should be made effective through 
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Kansas City, St. Louis; Omaha and 
Sioux City and other Missouri River 
points. 

It was not believed that» Minne- 
apolis would cease to be a great mill- 
ing. center. 


SAYS MILLERS WOULD BENEFIT 


“Southwestern millers feel that wheat 
prices would not be affected by the rate 
cuts which the two roads have proposed,” 
Mr. Scott said. “We feel that Minne- 
apolis millers would get the entire bene- 
fit and be able to sell their flour at 6c 
less than at present. This would mean 
even keener competition than now for 
Kansas City mills. 

“There is a possibility, however, that 
the revisions would disturb the grain 
market to such extent that southwestern 
farmers instead of southwestern millers 
would be the victims and that, instead 
of northwestern producers getting higher 
prices, the prices paid to southwestern 
wheat farmers would be reduced. If 
thai were true, the Kansas City millers 
would not be injured so much. But 
they are sure they would have to take 
up the slack unless the farmer lost the 
whole 6c.” 

Mr. Seott declared that Kansas City 
flour already is at a disadvantage of 
4c as against Minneapolis flour in the 
East. Questioned as to why the Wash- 
buri Crosby Co, does not fear the effect 
of the cuts on Kansas City milling, he 
said that “a company with mills at Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Buffalo and Chi- 
cago does not have to worry about any 
of these things.” 

H. C. Wilson, traffic commissioner, tes- 
tifying on behalf of the Sioux City Grain 
Exchange, said that if rate concessions 
were made for Minneapolis, Sioux City 
should also be granted reductions. 

Mr. Wilson declared the new rate 
would favor Minneapolis to the extent 
of “making it virtually impossible to buy 
grain from North Dakota and other 
northwestern territory, thus eliminating 
Sioux City as a Minneapolis competitor.” 

John A. Kuhn, traffic manager, Omaha 
Grain Exchange, another witness, testi- 
fied that Omaha now has a rate to Chi- 
cago 44%2c per 100 lbs higher than the 
Minneapolis-Chicago rate, and that the 
proposed reduction would increase the 
Minneapolis advantage to 10%c. 


NEBRASKA STANDPOINT 

C. H. Ross, of Lincoln, rate expert of 
the Nebraska railroad commission, urged 
that, if the reductions are approved, Ne- 
braska should receive parallel conces- 
SIOns, 

“If this is not done, Nebraska farm- 
ers, millers and grain interests will be 
affected adversely. Also, if Minneapolis 
gets rate reductions which are refused 
to Nebraska, our state commission will 
file a complaint at once. alleging the 
new Minneapolis rate to be preferential 
and in violation of the interstate com- 
merce act,” he said. 

Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, on Sept. 
16, gave further testimony of the North- 
west’s situation. Mr. Townsend ap- 
peared as an expert witness also at the 
beginning of the hearing earlier in the 
week. Various other witnesses appeared 
for the Northwest. 

Robert N. Collyer, New York, man- 
ager of the Eastern Traffic Executives’ 
Association, explained that the reason 
which actuated eastern roads in declining 
to share in the reductions was the fear 
that all competing markets and terri- 
tories would demand and obtain parallel 
concessions. 

L. E, Bantham, traffic manager of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, testified 
on Sept. 17 in behalf of that organiza- 
tion and ‘of milling interests in Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky and Indiana. J. G. 
Monroe, manager of the traffic committee 
of the Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion, was another witness. The Pacific 
Northwest was represented by F. A. 
Johnson, Portland, C. O. Bergan, Spo- 
kane, and R. D. Lytel, Seattle. These 
men expressed the belief that the reduc- 
tion would give Minneapolis an unfair 
adva itage. 

At the afternoon session, Jamestown, 
Bismarck, Mandan, Valley City and Mi- 
not, N. D., were represented by spokes- 
men who testified that the present rate 
he Pry nas crippled milling in North 

akota, 


V. P. Cadieux, Jamestown, said that 
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while it was not believed that the pro- 
posed reduction would restore all milling 
operations in North Dakota, such a move 
would preserve the few mills remaining. 

At the final session in Minneapolis, on 
the morning of Sept. 18, W. R. McCar- 
thy, president of the Capitol Elevator 
Co., Duluth, said in part: 

“Minneapolis millers and grain mer- 
chants claim that they need the 6c ad- 
justment in order to be able to compete 
more effectively for flour sales in the 
East. If the Minneapolis miller gives 
the 6c away in the East in order to sell 
his flour cheaper, he cannot give it away 
in the West, to farmers of Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, and Montana.” 

C. F. Macdonald, secretary of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade, was another wit- 
ness at the final session. 

The hearing was adjourned to Kansas 
City ‘on Sept. 20. 


NORTHWESTERN RATE CASE 
RESUMED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The taking of testimony in 
the case involving a reduction of 6c per 
100 lbs on grain and grain products from 
certain northwestern territory to the 
East was continued in Kansas City yes- 
terday. 

The hearing is being held before Com- 
missioner J. B. Campbell and Examiner 
William A. Disque, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

F. S. Keiser, traffic manager of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, was the first 
witness introduced. He placed on record 
rather voluminous testimony tending to 
show that the life of Duluth as a market 
was dependent upon the maintenance of 
water rates at lower levels than those of 
rail rates. He quoted a law to the ef- 
fect that the Commission is obliged to 
preserve both. If the proposed reduction 
were granted, he said, lake routes prob- 
ably could not survive. 

Further testimony attempted to mini- 
mize lake competition as a reason for 
the requested reduction. This was sup- 
ported by R. V. Craig, traffic manager of 
the Buffalo Grain Exchange and also 
representing mills in the Buffalo district 
other than those located on the water 
front. 

‘ Some stress was also laid on the fact 
that one of the railroads inaugurating 
the reduction is bankrupt and the other 
shows low earnings. Chicago, Milwaukee 
and the Southwest have yet to present 
their cases opposing the reduction. It 
is expected that all testimony will not be 
finished before late on Sept. 23. 

H. E. Yanrtis. 


Gulf Rates Protested 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. J. Kucera, rep- 
resenting the Kansas City Millers’ Club, 
Fred B. Blair, traffic manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., and representa- 
tives of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce were in Wichita last week to op- 
pose the contention of southern Kansas 
millers that rate adjustments should be 
made on Kansas wheat moving to gulf 
ports for export. The hearing was held 
before an examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The southern Kansas millers and grain 
dealers are protesting the rates that al- 
low grain from that section to be shipped 
through Kansas City, St. Louis and other 
points to the gulf at the same rate ap- 
plying to shipments routed direct. G. G. 
Moffitt, traffic manager for the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, was in charge of 
the case for the plaintiffs. 


Offers Are Light 

CieveLanp, Oxnto.—Grain shippers at 
the Head of the Lakes last week end 
announced they were in the market for 
early loading tonnage, but offers were 
light, as most of the available vessels 
are under contract to bring down ore 
cargoes. Bids of 3c bu to Buffalo did 
not bring out any tonnage capacity, and 
Cleveland vessel owners were asked for 
ships to work on at 3%c for September 
loading. Receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur were much smaller than a 
year ago, due to weather conditions, and 
it will be later than usual when the 
downbound grain movement gets under 
headway. The movement from Duluth 
and Chicago is light, but there is not 


much tonnage on the market and: only 
small carriers are being offered in the 
trade. Grain is not going forward from 
Montreal very freely, and some of the 
ships loaded with cargoes are being held 
a week on account of the crowded ele- 
vators. Three cents was bid for a quick 
loading vessel from Fort William to Buf- 
falo last week, but the rate did not bring 
out any tonnage. Some figuring is being 
done on grain to be moved during Octo- 
ber, but no charters are reported. Grain 
is coming into ports at the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes more freely, and. an 
increase of 2,000,000 bus was made in 
stocks last week. 


St. Louis-Chicago Water Route Tried 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The feasibility of wat- 
er transportation between St. Louis and 
Chicago was recently demonstrated when 
the Sunto A-2, a caterpillar tractor, 
made the trip between St. Louis and 
Joliet, having completed the trip through 
the Illinois-Michigan Canal. 


Lake Rates Slightly Firmer 
Toronto, Ontr.—Lake freights from 
Fort William are steady to firmer for 
grain. Some space was wanted on Sept. 
16 at 3c bu, Fort William to Buffalo, 
but advices say such offers were refused. 


Rail, Lake and Ocean Rates on Flour 
DOMESTIC 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 








per 100 Ibs: co - From—————_ 

| > 

5 . 2 

$ 3 ¥. 3 % 

To— = | a | $ 

= &£ . 

a o i n 5 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 2.5 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.6 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Ss 45.5 50 50 36.5 2.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 56 49.5 49.5 61.5 
re 40.5 45 45 $31.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.6 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
MUMBO 10 wv esds 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.5 35.5 22 19 
. Yt, Saee 32 37 37 23.5 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.5 20 °%19 
| Are 27.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ...... 28.5 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
WOO 6. cc sie, 28.5 32 32 18.5 *15.5 
Wee 13 17.5 7.6 2 .4 
is SEE 6 60.60% 20 Ae!) Ser 
Memphis ....... 31.5 25 24 11.5 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *43 
PO ea 58.5 62 51 38.5 *46.5 
Se kk dwedss 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.6 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 

*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit 1c less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville ic more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit 1c 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 
EXPORT 

Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 

flour, in cents per 100 Ibs: From St. 


From Louis and 
To— Chicago E. St. Louis 
we ree a 23% 27% 
re 22% 26% 
Pree eriT rer | 21% 25% 
NN 8. ES 6 wih -0'S 0 dis 5 46:00 bem 23% 27% 
Norfolk and Newport News 21% 25% 
Portland, Maine .......... 23% 27% 
Se RT Sere yee 22% 26% 
SEE; eh va FON 6 ee hase oes 23% 27% 
4G =e ee 23% 27% 
Wee Wty SOMM 2. ts 0rkcce 23% 27% 
Providence and New Lon- 
Mt San Oss 6 os ok oe abe be ae 23% 27% 
pt err SEES LOTTE TF 24% 28% 


Proportional or reshipping rail rates on 
export flour, in cents per 100 lbs: 


From— 
Minneapolis to Chicago .............. 13 
Duluth to CHICAS ....ccsscccsvsecer 13 
ee oe er 17% 
Keneas City to Chicago ...o.csccccres 17% 
CT ee Oe ee cree 13% 
Kansas City to St. Louis*............ 13% 


*And East St. Louis. 
Export rail rates on flour, in cents per 





100 Ibs: - To——\ 
From— New Orleans Mobile 
DEMUINOEED Senet weviceoes 36% 36% 
CORBORGS. 05. Seed» ewes te 23% 23% 
CES 0-04 0 60 60%. AS & 31% 381% 
PE SOUEEP 2S oy caer esd ods 30% 30% 
St. Louis and B. St. Louis 18 18 


LAKE AND RAIL 

Via lake and rail, through rates from 
Minneapolis and Minneapolis rate points, for 
export, via Duluth and Superior, to New 
York and Boston 32%c per 100 lbs, to Phila- 
delphia 31%c, and to Baltimore 30%c. 

Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 


mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
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Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies ‘in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 












c From . 
{New 
To— tNew York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen .... . 22.00 31.00 hots 
Amsterdam .... -00 25.00 25.00 
Antwerp 2.00 22.00 25.00 
Belfast 23.00 23.00 28.00 
Bergen 00 27.00 40.00 
Bordeaux ...... 50 seat 25.00 
Bremen 2.00 ; 4 25.00 
Bristol 3.00 
Cardiff 23.00 , - 
Copenhagen 6.00 27.00 33.00 
2 a ose £8.00 oéen a 
Danzig ....28.00@30.00 31.00 41.00 
oe errr rer 23.00 23.00 28.00 
DURES oi vids 24.00 30.00 Shp we 
Genoa, Naples .. 27.00 32.50 30.00 
Gibraltar ....... 40.00 veces sae 
Glasgow ........ 23.00 23.00 28.00 
Gothenburg ..... 27.00 28.00 33.00 
Hamburg... ..*23.00 25.00 25.00 
PS eer re 27.50 27.50 25.00 
Helsingfors ..... *30.00 31.00 36.00 
eer 23.00 23.00 aioe 
Oo aay a 23.00 23.00 Tr 
Liverpool ....... 22.00 22.00 26.00 
eS eee 22.00 22.00 26.00 
Londonderry .... 23.00 noma 
Pe 29.00 30.00 38.00 
Manchester ..... 22.00 22.00 26.00 
Marseilles ...... 25.00 oe 30.00 
Newcastle ...... 23.00 23.00 ees 
Se sR ne an ge'%-¢ 2 27.00 33.00 
Pirzus 40.00 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 25.00 25.00 
Southampton 25.00 eae 
Stavanger ...... : 27.00 40.00 
ee *30.00 33.00 oe 
Stockholm ...... 29.00 30.00 38.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Amsterdam 22c, Hamburg 20@22c, 
Helsingfors 28c, Pirwus 32%c, Stettin 28c, 
Southampton 27c. tRates also apply from 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Hamp- 
ton Roads. {Conference rates, applying also 
to Mobile, Galveston and other Gulf ports; 
quotations to Bergen, Stavanger, Danzig, 
Malmé and Stockholm apply to shipments 
up to 40 tons, shipments of 41 to 60 tons 
14%c less, 61 to 90 tons 3\%c less, above 90 
tons 2%c less. 


NEW ORLEANS READY TO 
FIGHT FOR GULF RATES 


New Orieans, La.—Organization of 
the port executive committee to expedite 
the restoration of equalized rates for 
gulf ports is virtually completed, and is 
awaiting only the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the Gal- 
veston rate case. If this is favorable to 
New Orleans, the matter will not be set- 
tled, however, as the committee then will 
prosecute actions before the Commission 
to get the application of the equalized 
rates which its order would allow. 

It is expected that, if favorable to this 
territory, the Commission’s order will be 
“permissive” rather than “mandatory.” 
Strenuous efforts will be made to get the 
rates restored and in operation in time 
for all gulf ports to share in the 1927 
crop exports. 

In the event of the Commission ren- 
dering a decision unfavorable to New 
Orleans, the committee will still function 
in an effort to bring into effect the 
equalized rates given judicial sanction by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The general expectation here is that a 
permissive order in favor of equalization 
will be handed down by the Commission. 


Shippers Inactive 

Dvututu, Mrnn.—Grain shippers are 
not very actively interested for boat 
space, owing to slow eastern demand, 
even though the ship supply is limited. 
Bids of 3c on wheat, Buffalo delivery, do 
not draw out any capacity. Vesselmen 
claim that a handy boat could be placed 
at 3c, prompt loading. For early Oc- 
tober loading, vessel owners are holding 
for 4c, while shippers, slightly interested, 
are endeavoring to hold out for lower 
rate. Canadian shippers will be a com- 
petitive factor and an influence in shap- 
ing the future grain rate. Many freight- 
ers now carrying ore will not be avail- 
able for some time to enter the grain 
trade.. Wet weather has held up grain 
movement from the country and it is 
late in getting started on an extensive 
scale. 

Vancouver Ocean Space Firm 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean space is firm 
at 35s, and charters are quoted at 32s 6d 
for November-December loading. Con- 
siderable space has been taken by ex- 
porters for these months, but they are 
now looking for an opportunity to resell 
this space, owing to the difficulty in mak- 
ing sales, due to cheaper wheat from the 
Atlantic. 





The true bucklers against death are 
bread and cheese.—French Proverb. 
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MORE LIBERAL BUYING IS 
FORESEEN BY DUTCH TRADE 


AmsterpaM, Hottanp, Aug. 30.—The 
market has shown more activity during 
the past week, and it appears that va- 
rious importers have made some forward 
purchases, especially when prices turned 
in their favor. 

The heavy arrivals of new crop flour 
are beginning to be felt, as the quan- 
tities landed, over 100,000 bags last week, 
are in excess of immediate requirements, 
so that some holders, unwilling to carry 
costs of warehousing and preferring to 
dispose of their flour if need be at a 
discount below ruling values, are some- 
what spoiling the market, which other- 
wise’ offers. a fair opportunity for im- 
porters of thé American commodity. 

Home millers, contrary to expectations, 
have not followed the trend of the lower 
wheat markets, and still hold out for 
equal to $8.20, ex-mill, per 220 lbs for the 
ordinary run of flour, while a fair pro- 
portion of the present imports, consist- 
ing almost entirely of new crop south- 
western hard wheat flour, are offered on 
spot at prices based on an average of 
$8.10 per 100 kilos for patent grade, 
which means that at the equal price base 
the importer has the benefit of the better 
quality. The sales put through last 
week for winter hard wheat patent were 
at $8 per 220 lbs, and subsequently at 
7.90. At the latter price there are still 
some sellers in the market. 

Little is heard of Minnesota flour, and 
there are only a few brands in a posi- 
tion to retain their hold on this market, 
but with these exceptions spring wheat 
flour is of small importance here. There 
is flour enough for the moment, and im- 
porters require some weeks to see how 
arrivals work off, but if the quality 
proves satisfactory and if United States 
millers are-able to retain the same pro- 
portionate price as now prevails, there 
seems little doubt that within the near 
future there will be buying on a more 
liberal scale. 


SOME HOPE SEEN FOR THE 
END OF THE COAL DISPUTE 


Lonpon, Enc., Sept. 3.—There are 
signs of peace in the coal dispute, but 
the paths leading thereto are still 
blocked and a day or two ago they 
seemed absolutely impassable. Parlia- 
ment had a special session on Aug. 31, 
and during the debate on this subject 
there was much criticism of the govern- 
ment by the opposition. The eight-hour 
act which was recently placed on the 
statute books with a view to helping the 
situation has proved very provocative. 
The socialists and the miners’ trade- 
union denounce the act as a weapon in 
the hands of the owners for crushing the 
men. On the other hand, the act seems 
to have proved effective in bringing about 
a partial settlement in certain districts. 

The former labor prime minister, Ram- 
say MacDonald, claims that there never 
will be real peace without a national set- 
tlement between the owners and the men. 
He accuses the government of standing 
aloof instead of acting as a bridge be- 
tween the opposing parties. In a sense 
this is true, but this attitude was adopted 
only after repeated attempts to bring 
about a settlement. 

Mr. Churchill, the chancellor of the 
exchequer, in the absence of the prime 
minister, who has been ordered a rest, 
has called for an offer. He says that if 
the miners have any real proposals, they 
may make them in any form they like, in 
any way they like, through any chan- 
nel they like. The government is ready 
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Holland’s Veteran Flour 


Importer 
By C. F. G. Raikes 


N Sept. 14 Mathieu Luchsinger, of Amsterdam, 

celebrated his seventieth birthday and received 

congratulations from friends far and near. 
Luchsinger has been connected with the flour trade of 
Holland for over 40 years, having started as an im- 
porter of flour in May, 1884. By nationality he is 
Swiss, having been born at Glarus, near Zurich, in 
1856, but he has made Holland his home for the great- 
He went there as a boy and 
learned the trade of baker and pastrycook at a shop 


In 1878 he crossed to New York and found em- 
In 1881 he returned to 
Europe and for a short time assisted his brother, who 
was established in business in Amsterdam, but later 
secured a position with the Concordia Mill, Budapest, 
It was at a time when Hungarian 
flour was at the height of its popularity throughout 
Europe, and Mr. Luchsinger sold large quantities of 
his mill’s product in the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany and Switzerland. 

As'time went on, the competition of American flour 
began to make itself felt and gradually cleared Hun- 
garian flours off the markets of Europe, except for 
special purposes, such as pastry making. 
long time before the Hungarian mills would recog- 
nize that their export business was ruined by the 
| newcomer, but Mr. Luchsinger, realizing that there was 
no more scope for his efforts in selling Hungarian 
flour, turned his attention to American flour, and in 
1887 formed a partnership with his brother, Henry, 
under the style of Mathieu Luchsinger & Co., in Am- 


Previous to forming this partnership he went to 
America and obtained the account of the W. D. Wash- 
From that time he visited 
America regularly every year, and in this way con- 
siderably extended his mill connections and became 
well known throughout the milling trade. 
he represents a number of important mills in the 


On the death of Henry Luchsinger in 1913, Mathieu 
Luchsinger formed a partnership with J. P. Meurs, 
an experienced flour man, and changed the style of his 
firm to Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
tinues to prosper, and since the war has extended its 
activities to Czechoslovakia and other central Euro- 


Mr. 


It was a 


At present 


The business con- 





Mathieu Luchsinger was among the founders of the 
Netherlands Association of Flour Importers, and has 


acted as its president for a number of years. 
held in high regard by members of the Netherlands 
flour trade, and all who visit him either in his office or 
his home find hearty welcome. 
ance, he is always ready to extend a helping hand. It 
is the earnest wish of his many friends that he long 
may continue to enjoy his life in health and happiness. 

In spite of Mr. Luchsinger’s long residence in 
Holland, he has continued loyal to his own nation, and 
for a number of years has been president of the 
Swiss Club in Amsterdam. 
country honored him by appointing him consul for 
Switzerland in the Netherlands. 
engraving shows him attired in his official dress. 


He is 


If any need assist- 


In January, 1926, his 


The accompanying 











to take the risk of seeing that their pro- 
posals have a fair hearing, and it is this 
offer that has helped to open negotia- 
tions which it is hoped will lead to a 
speedy settlement. C. F. G. Rarxes. 





HAMBURG IMPORTERS LOOK 
FOR SUBSTANTIAL TRADE 


Hampoure, Germany, Aug. 28.—Mar- 
kets in general tend toward firmer prices. 
The European crop of bread grain is es- 
timated to be 20 to 30 per cent less than 
last season. Rye markets are even firm- 
er than wheat, caused by lack of sub- 
stantial offers. 

Much the same condition prevails in 
the flour market, which suffers from 
buyers’ lack of interest, and no distinct 
feature is noticeable. While Bremen 
flour importers report that Canadian and 
Kansas flours are neglected, a better tone 
prevails in Hamburg, owing to lower 
prices being cabled from the United 
States and Canada. Parcels afloat are 
preferred to future shipments. Import- 
ers are confident that, in spite of the 
high duty of 10 marks per 100 kilos, a 
good import business will be done this 
season. 


but except for 


UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpvon, Ena., Sept. 3.—The country 
has had good weather for harvesting, but 
the flour market continues dull. Prices 
of wheat and flour have been reduced, 
some small hand-to- 
mouth trading practically no business 
has been done. The reason is that bak- 
ers’ business still is slow, and purchasers 
realize that an advance in price is es- 
sential if they are to get a profit, owing 
to competition of London millers, who 
have been able to purchase some cheap 
lines of arrived wheat. It is reported 
that they also have taken on considerable 
red winter wheat and this may give the 
importers some heart, for if the flour 
offered by London millers is deficient in 
strength some strong flours will be 
wanted. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 44s 6d@45s 6d, c.i.f., 
for September shipment from seaboard, 
but for October, November and Decem- 
ber a discount of 2s would be accepted. 
The small quantity available on spot 
meets with a slow demand at about 48s, 
ex-store. Canadian export patents are 
offered for September shipment at 42s 
6d, c.if., but there is a discount of 2s 


for the later months of this year. Trade 
is quiet, with a slow sale of arrived and 
landed parcels at equal to 48s 6d, net, 
cif. Canadian flours manufactured in 
bond in the United States have varied 
in price for October shipment from sea- 
board. While one mill is prepared to ac- 
cept 42s, c.i.f., another offers a similar 
quality at 1s less. Both are superior to 
the average export patent from Canada. 
Canadian winter patents have declined 
to 88s, c.i.f., and in one case to 37s 6d, 
at which price there is some inclination 
to do business, for at the lower figure 
they are competitive with flour made 
from all English wheat, which is now 
coming to market more freely. [he 
smaller percentage of moisture in Cana- 
dian flour is making it attractive to 
packers. Kansas flours are offered a lit- 
tle more freely, but the value of a good 
quality straight run would not be con- 
sidered higher than 41s, for September 
shipment from seaboard, and while some 
millers are prepared to meet this price 
many are asking a good deal more. us- 
tralian flours are easier, and although 
shippers still ask 44s, c.if., resellers are 
willing to accept 41s 6d@42s, c.i.f., fo! 
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parcels on passage. On spot there are 
sellers at 48s, ex-store. There is but lit- 
tle chance of any fresh trade with Aus- 
tralian flour until the new crop is of- 
fered. Plate low grades, principally 
owing to scarcity, show some improve- 
ment, as sellers are now firm at 25s, 


cif. Shippers seem reluctant to make 
offers. Minneapolis low grades are of- 
fered at 30s. 


Home Milled Flour.—A further reduc- 
tion has been made in the official price 
for straight run flour, the quotation now 
being 43s, delivered, about equal to 38s 
6d, c.f. The forward prices asked for 
delivery up to December have not suf- 
fered the same reduction, although 44s 
6d, delivered, would be acceptable for 
monthly deliveries up to the end of the 
year 

Flour Arrivals—There was a decline 
in flour arrivals last week, although they 
still average better than last year. For 
the first time for many weeks there has 
not been an arrival of Australian flour. 
The quantities were as follows, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each: from the United States, 
Atleutic 5,506, Pacific 500; Canada, At- 
lantic 10,348, Pacific 2,250; Continent, 12; 
coas wise, 400. 


Liverroot, Enc., Sept. 1.—There still 
is a fair general inquiry for flour, for 
bakers are buying from day to day and 
taking immediate delivery on practical- 
ly all purchases. Values of home milled 
flour are unchanged. Imported flour is 
most!y 6d@1s sack lower, but a better 
and more regular trade is passing on 
spot. Australians are pressed for sale 
at 41s 6d, cif. Many holders, however, 
prefer to store the flour rather than ac- 
cept this price. American winter pat- 
ents for prompt shipment, seaboard, are 
offered at 40s 6d; Canadian winters, 37s 
6d, cif. Low grade flour is very firm, 
in absence of offers from Argentina. 
Many mills are reported to have shut 
down, and the supply of low grade is ex- 
pected to be limited for some: months. 
An advance of 10s has been paid this 
week, and £10 ton is bid for parcels on 
passage. American low grades are more 
inquired for, and 29s 6d, c.i.f., was paid 
for American second clears, October sea- 
board. 


Giascow, Scortanp, Aug. 31.—For- 
ward offers of flour made from new crop 
wheat are being received more freely 
from North America. Current prices 
for flour, both imported and home milled, 
have been shaded about Is per sack of 
280 lbs. 

Imported Flours—The cif. price 
quoted for Manitobas for September 
shipment is 42s 6d@438s, while for Oc- 
tober, November and December the of- 
fers range 40s 6d@4ls. There is not 
much inducement for forward buying, 
the cheapening not being on the scale 
which importers believe the world wheat 
position warrants. Kansas flours are of- 
fered at 41s 6d@42s for September 
shipment, and there are apparently no 
offers further forward. Canadian win- 
ters range 38s 6d@39s 6d, and American 
winters have a variety of prices, the 
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average being 41@42s. Australian flour 
remains unaltered in price. 

Arrivals continue very light, and the 
market is bare of supplies, Importers, 
unsupported by bakers, have become 
tired of carrying all the risks. Buying 
must start some time on a bigger scale, 
but bakers apparently feel that an eas- 
ing of values is inevitable and they are 
prepared to purchase only from hand to 
mouth. 


Betrast, Irerann, Aug. 30.—Flour 
trading is only in small lots. Consum- 
ers refuse to enter the market for quan- 
tities, and importers find difficulty in 
making any sales. There is not much 
hard wheat flour on hand in Belfast and 
the north, so holders are doing a little 
better on spot for retail quantities, but 
only by pushing strongly. One could 
hardly expect consumers to take hold 
of flour in quantity at anything like the 
present ruling prices for near shipment, 
when it is realized that Canadian strong 
flours are offered at a discount of over 
2s sack for November-December ship- 
ment. 

Imported Flour——Manitoba short pat- 
ents have been offered at 45s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 6d more Dublin, September 
shipment, with Is less for October and 
2s less for November. These quotations, 
while much lower than for prompt ship- 
ment, are above the price prospective 
buyers would be willing to pay. It is 
thought considerable business could be 
done at 42s 6d for September-October 
seaboard, but whether buyers would take 
hold as they say they would if flour 
were actually down to that figure is 
doubtful. On spot these flours are fetch- 
ing 48s@48s 6d, delivered, Belfast and 
Dublin, owing to scarcity. Export pat- 
ents are quoted at 42s@42s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 6d more Dublin, September; 
October, Is less; November, 2s less. 
American soft winters are scarce on 
spot. Sellers want at least 46s, deliv- 
ered, Belfast and Dublin. Shipment 
prices are very firm, 42s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 42s 6d, Dublin, September, be- 
ing asked. Canadian soft winters are 
offered at 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, which 
is regarded as fairly good value. Home 
millers want 45s, delivered, for their 
cheapest flour, the price rising to 48@49s, 
according to quality, at which low figure 
English mills also are offering. 





REPAYMENT OF CREDITS DELAYED 


Hampvure, Germany, Aug. 28.—As a 
result of negotiations between the cen- 
tral credit banks and the ministry of 
agriculture, it is anticipated that a great 
part of the credits payable during and 
immediately after harvest will be post- 
poned. This will be particularly the case 
with the German Rentenbank, owing to 
the steps it has taken with the German 
Rentenbankkreditanstalt to considerably 
lessen its calls for the repayment of ag- 
ricultural credits this fall. Thus credit 
banks will be able to give relief to farm- 
ers unable to repay credits due after the 
harvest. It is understood that the Ger- 
man Rentenbankkreditanstalt will ab- 








| story goes: 
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| THIS WEEK’S COVER 


MONG the incidents in the life of Simple Simon, the nitwit of nursery 
rhyme lore, is that of his interview with a vender of pies in which 
Simon endeavors to get something for nothing and in which he is 
forestalled by the shrewd pieman, who does business on a strictly cash 
basis and who is so skeptical or wise that he must be certain that the 
cash is forthcoming before he will consider parting with his wares. 


“Simple Simon met a pieman 

Going to ye fair. 

Said Simple Simon to ye pieman— 

Let me taste your ware. 

Said ye pieman to Simple Simon— 

Show me first your penny. 

Said Simple Simon to ye pieman— 

| Indeed I have not any.” 

Whereupon Simple Simon continued somewhat regretfully upon his way. 
The cover design of this issue which depicts this fabled interview was 
| drawn for The Northwestern Miller by Henry Matthew Brock, the British 
| illustrator and water color artist, who has designed several covers for 
| this publication, obtaining his themes for many of them from old nursery 
| Thymes. Mr. Brock lives at Woodstock, Storey’s Way, Cambridge. 


The 








stain altogether from asking repayment 
of credits in the autumn. Only if draft 
debts can be replaced by mortgages will 
credits have to be repaid. 

According to the estimates of the Ger- 
man economie service (Institut fiir Kon- 
junkturforschung), agricultural credits 
during the first six months of 1926 in- 
creased from 1.1 to 1.7 milliards Reichs- 
mark, 

Hurried sales of grain by farmers will 
be prevented through the help offered by 
the German Reichsbank, the Prussian 
Zentral Genossenschaftskasse and _ the 
Grain Handling Co. 





GOTTFRIED BUYS FRANCO-AMERICAN 

New York, N. Y.—The Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co., wholesale baket of New York, 
has purchased the Franco-American 
Baking Co., also of New York. The lat- 
ter company’s plants will be taken over 
by the Gottfried company about Oct. 1. 
The Gottfried Baking Co. will operate 
its latest acquisition under the name of 
the Franco-American Baking Corpora- 
tion as a separate unit. It is the inten- 
tion of the new owners to improve the 
plant so as to bring it up to present 
day standards. 





CHERRY PIE FOR THE PRESIDENT 

New York, N. Y.—One of the largest 
pies ever baked recently was presented 
to the President and Mrs. Coolidge at 
Paul Smith’s. It contained about 5,000 
cherries and weighed 46 lbs. It meas- 
ured 30 in in diameter and 4 in depth. 
The cherries were the gift of the cherry 
growers of the Grand Travers region of 
Michigan. It was baked in Travers City, 
and sent nearly 900 miles by automobile. 





Special Notices 

The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 











SECOND MILLER COMPETENT TO HAN- 
dle trick in 450-bbl mill, with tools and 
ability to do ordinary millwright repair 
work; quick engagement, steady employ- 
ment. Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis. 





A Real Opportunity 


Strong, well established milling or- 
ganization has two good territories 
open in which the right kind of men 
can make some real money; only 
energetic salesmen with good sales 
records will be considered, and ap- 
plicants must give complete details 
in first letter. These are excep- 
tional openings that will bear close 
investigation by the best men in the 
trade. All applications treated con- 
fidentially. Our salesmen are aware 
of this advertisement. Address 860, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—FLOUR PACKER EX- 
perienced in packing and hand 
sewing; steady work. 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


If you have a following in either 
northern Illinois or western Penn- 
sylvania, and a good record of past 
performance, we would like to hear 
from you. Answers treated in strict 
confidence. Address 861, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ASSISTANT 
IN SALES DEPARTMENT 
A large mill in the Central States 
has an opening as Assistant in Sales 
Department for a clean, bright, ag- 
gressive young man 25 to 30 years 
of age; this job means lots of work, 
long hours, at only a nominal salary 
to start, but offers a wonderful op- 
portunity for advancement as abil- 
ity is demonstrated. All applica- 
tions treated confidentially. Address 


reply to “Indiana Sales Manager,” 
864, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—RESPONSIBLE SALES- 
man to represent us in New Eng- 
land. For about 15 years we have 
been manufacturing high grade 
dairy and poultry feeds, which sell 
at moderate prices; have recently 
doubled the capacity of our plant. 
Many records have been made in 
New York, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey by cows fed Syndicate Ra- 
tions. Liberal commissions to right 
party. We are members of Eastern 
Federation of Feed Merchants and 
the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Farmers’ Syndicate, Inc., 
41 Elm S8St., Cortland, N. Y 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER, OVER 28 YEARS' PRACTI- 
cal experience in small mills and all types 
of wheat; middle-aged, small family; Al 
references. Address 870, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 

A MAN WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 

ence wants position as superintendent or 

foreman in grain elevator; can furnish 
best of references. Address 853, care 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN, TO 
travel in Missouri and Illinois within 
about 100 miles of St. Louis. Address 
Box 996, care Northwestern Miller, 215 
Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MEDIUM-SIZED 
mill or second in large plant; broad ex- 
perience in both large and small mills on 
all types of wheat; age 40; milled all 
my life; can come at once. A. A. Beatty, 
Osceola, Neb. 








AS SECOND OR TRICK MILLER IN MILL 
500 bbls or larger, or head miller in 
smaller plant; have had ample experience; 
am a fair millwright and can keep up 
repairs. Address Gus Lindgren, Box 156, 
Rush City, Minn. 





AN INDIANA SALESMAN, ACQUAINTED 
with car-lot bakery, jobbing and family 
trade, over 15 years’ experience, open for 
both spring and‘hard winter wheat flour 
accounts; commission basis. S. C. Byrum, 
3332 Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN COUNTRY MILL, 
or as manager and grain buyer for ele- 
vator; several years’ experience in both 
positions in the Northwest and can fur- 
nish references; 42 years of age, married, 
and can leave on short notice. Clarence 
Fisher, Winneconne, Wis. 





CHEMIST—GRADUATE OF A WELL- 
known technical school, experienced in all 
laboratory branches and grain grading; 
also several years as miller and able to 
give bakers service; now employed but 
desire change. Address 854, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er, 36 years of age, lifetime experience in 
mills of all sizes; technical training; 
capable of turning out uniform, high qual- 
ity products on economy basis; come on 
two weeks’ notice; Al references. Address 
855, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 852, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








(Continued on following page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 
SALESMAN, NOW EMPLOYED, S O i ] j | I: R N 


FLOUR 
desires connection with reliable spring 
wheat mill; extensive acquaintance among 


car-lot and mixed car buyers of western 
Pennsylvania, gained through seven years P e 
of hard, conscientious work; correspond- Electrical Equipment 

Address “Energy,” %66, for Sale 


ence solicited 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











ot sane, an — . arr nae Western Electric Generator, type 
ae fe ae th yon Fe S 620, PO No. 3691, K.W. 159, 

man o widgce ¢é pe B ce, ac - » 220. i = 2 
bakers, jobbers, feed men, etce., desires phase 3, cpeie 60, volts - E ADV ISE the immediate purchase of Southern Bak- 
connection with an A-1 spring or winter Crocker Wheeler Motor, 10 h-p, . = ‘ 
Pennsyl- 1130 r.p.m., cycle 60, volts 220, ingCommon. We have carefully analyzed this com- 


mill, for Philadelphia, eastern 
vania and New Jersey; reference or bond; phase 3, amps. 26. : ‘ ; ‘ : 
for interview, would meet in Philadelphia a eaneral Electric Induction Mater. pany, its management and the territory in which it operates 
“Salesman,” 206°N 33d St, Philadelphia, form EB, 3-phase, 60-cycle, volts 220, and are convinced that it is the best buy-in the entire baking 
a. $$ a «6 OS Giedkiic Meter tyne share list—bar none. The entire authorized capital of South- 
eithier southwestern or “northwestern mill 2 aa a ern Baking Company consists of 100,000 shares of 8% Pre- 
willing to travel; seven years’ selling and merdneut Ghive Gein ferred and 100,000 shares of Common, all of which is not 
ee ree AE didiecana’ cok ane let ee ee outstanding. If you own these shares add to your holdings. 
Cal ceuciias tenes’ dienes af pe ams ia If you do not own any, buy them now. We feel certain that 
River, gicanedin’ nega ston mci Southern Baking Common is on its way to $1,000 a share. 


CAPABLE AND EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman contemplates changing; success- 
ful sales record up to the minute; highest E 
credentials; terms, salary, bonus and ex- Circular 5 A on request 


penses or commission and expenses with 
drawing account; spring or hard winter; 


territory New York state and New Eng- 
land; close acquaintante with all most ALBERT G OTGEN & CO I 
important buyers Address 859, care FOR SALE . “> nc. 
Northwestern. Miller, Minneapolis. Vertical Automatic Noncondensing 

- . . - * Simple High Speed Engine, 275 16 Exchange Place, New York 

EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE — RELIABLE, r.p.m., $10 hp. 140 Ibs steam 
energetic, settled married man of 38 avail- pressure, % cut-off, size 14x14, No. 
able Oct. 1 to manage a southwestern 263, built by Bates Machinery Co., 
hard wheat mill, 6500- to 1,000-bbl ca- Joliet Ill., direct connected with 
pacity, or would consider assistant larger Allis Chalmers Co. dynamo No. 
plant; - years’ one 4 — 40006, volts 240, amps. 265, phase 3, 
2,000 and 3,000 capacities; thoroughly ex- fre sncy 60 _D.m. 277. - : ‘i “ 
perienced grain qualities, buying and ele- iiss tins es. cea : Underwriters and Distributors 
vator operation—a rate and transit au- Bernhard Stern & Sons, og: 
thority—sales experience and possess ex- 315 Court St., of Investment Securities 
Sg ign al ane Se ARKELL & SMITHS 
mill manager my reference Address 815, z ‘ y 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. WELLs-DIcKEY COMPANY C N RIE 
- = : MINNEAPOLIS A AJOHA ‘ N. Y. 


Established 1878 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 














CUSTOM FLOUR MILL FOR SALE ON 
reasonable terms; capacity 75 bbls; lo- * s FIVE LETTER sass * : P 
: Riverside Code fiyE tet Conpmnrtiiiies Discoveries in Animal 

utrition By SHerMan T. Epwarps 


cated in growing community with plenty 
of wheat and cheap fuel; a splendid op- I - ’ 
. ssued in 1923 Per Uopy, $12.50 
portunity for the right party. Address . - . Everyone interested in the Higher Science 
Sjoberg Brothers, Badger, Minn. FOR SALE Discount for quantities of Animal Feeding should own acopy of this 
For sale by all its branches and by new book. Sent postpaid for $1. Mail your 


Three Union Special Machine Co, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER order today. 8.'T. EDWARDS & Co., Dept. 16, 




















MILL MACHINERY WANTED Filled Bag Closing Machines, motor Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Til. 
— ———— — ——_——_— driven, with 8-in conveyor, 1100 
r.p.m., 220 volts, 60-cycle. 





Bernhard Stern & Sons, 


815 Court St., | 
Milwaukee, Wis. SU TET Cent 


WANTED 
FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 


Complete for 400 to 800 bbls ca- 
pacity; must be in extra good con- 
dition. Address 836, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


TUCTETEOECOTORet eee 


. 


MAM CCEA HEE CEA Mm LEC CUE COPED 








FOR SALE 





Pneumatic Flour Bag Packer and 

Weigher, No. 1130, made by Pneu- 

matic Scale Corporation, Norfolk 
oo ——— aT Downs, Mass. Address 


MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


HEE 
PeVverereneetreten 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
315 Court St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








eevee 


For Sale 


Nordberg Cross Compound Corliss 
Engine, 24x52x62, with a 19-ft di- MISCELLANEOUS 
ameter wheel, grooved for 25 1%-in 
rope. Shop No. 19594. This engine 
was built in 1906, and having re- 
ceived excellent care, is in splendid 
condition. 

One Nordberg Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, 28x48-inch special belt 
driven crank and flywheel type jet 
condenser, air pump and boiler feed For Rent 


pump 382x1l6-inch solid rim _ iron 
fiywheel, with special 42x24x48-inch 
galvanized iron tank, in angle iron Flour Waré¢house 
frame. Shop No. 19596. 
The above will be sold at a sac- ; 
rificed price. Chicago, Ill. 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Well located within one mile from 
315 Court Street, the Loop, brick building, mill con- 
Milwaukee, Wis. struction, approximately 22,000 sq. 
ft. Rent reasonable. Equipped 
with complete flour blending ma- 
chinery, packers and bag cleaner. 
Milling and transit privileges. Won- 
derful opportunity for some large 
northwestern mill or mixed feed 
> manufacturer to use as a distrib- 
FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE etek Geen aditeeas eae’ iene 
stands late style 9x36; 8 double stands Wh 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and Northwestern MiM@r, Minneapolis. 
socket bearings, double stand Woif roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 4 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill HEUTE ETT TUTTE Eee ei 
Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





POUT 





The Chas, Tiedeman Mill, O'Fallon, Il. 


HIE AGENE PROCESS makes it pos- 

sible to ship the flour direct from the 
mill to the customer. Agene produces the 
identical physical changes in flour that are 
produced by long natural storage. 








TECERUTEUTREOUGEEEE 
STEITIELLELL LL 


TEI 


Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 8ST, LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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